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THE  REIGN  OF  JOSEPH. 


CHAPTER  I, 

THB   OATH. 

Maria  Theresa  was' no  more.  On  the  29th  day  of  Nbvamber,  of  the 
year  1780,  she  went  to  rejoin  her  much  loved  "  Franz," — him  to  whom 
her  last  words  on  earth  were  addressed.  In  her  dying  mopents,  her 
pale  countenance  illuminated  by  joy,  the  Empresswould  have  arisen 
from  the  arm-chair  in  whjch  she  sat  awaiting  her  release.  The  Emperor 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  her  with  all  the  tenderness  of  which  his  na- 
ture was  capable,  held  her  back.  "  Whither  would  your  Majesty  go  ?" 
asked  he,  terrified.  Maria  Theresa  opened  her  arms, , exclaiming,  "To 
thee  !  To  thee  !  I  come."  Her  head  fell  back,  and  her  dying  lips  were 
parted  once  more.     Her  son  bent  his  head  to  catch  the  fluttering  words, 

"  Franz-r-my  Franz " 

Maria  Theresa  was  no  more  !  The  tolling  of  bells  and  Ihe  roll  of 
the  muffled  drum,  announced  to  Vienna  that  the  body  of  their  beloved 
Empress  was  being  laid  in  the  vault  of  the  Capuchins,  and  that  after  so 
many  years  of  parting,  she  rested  once  more  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  '  ' 

The  iron  doors  of  the  crypts  were  closed,  and  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  who  had  followed  the  Empress  to  her  grave,  had  returned 
to  their  saddened  homes.  The  Emperor,  too,  followed  by  his  confidants, 
Lacy  and  Rosenberg,  had  retired  to  his  cabinet.  His  face  was  inex- 
pressibly sad,  and  he  paced  his  room  with  folded  arms,  utterly  forgetful 
of  his  friends,  whoroN  nevertheless  he  had  requested  to  foHow  him,  and 
who,  both  in  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  'were  silently  awaiting  the 
awakening  of  the  Emperor  from  his  dumb  grief.  s. 

At  last  he  remefhbered  their  presence.  Directing  his  steps  towards 
the  window,  he  stood  before  them,  and  looked  anxiously  first  at  one,  then 
ttt  the  other.  ^ '  *   ^ .         .     . 

"Was  1  an  undutiful  son?"  asked  he  in  a  faltering  voice.  "I  implore 
you,  my  friends, -make  me  no  courtier's  reply,  but  speak  the  plain,  un- 
varnished truth,  and  tell  me  whether  I  was  an  imgraWful  son  to  my  no- 
Ma  mntMr.     Lacy,  by  the  memory  of  your  own  mother,  be  honest." 
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_  By  the  memory  of  my  mother,  sire,"  .said  Lacy  solemnly,  "  No  !— 
You  bore  the  burthen  of  your  filial  duty  with  exemplary  patience,  and 
bowed  your  will  to  the  will  of  your  mother,  even  when  you  knew  that 
sh%  erred  in  judgment." 

"  And  you,  Rosenberg  ?"  asked  Joseph  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  My  opinion,  sire,  is  that  you  were  a  noble,  all-enduring  son,  whose 
heart  was  not  hardened  against  his  mother,  although  from  your  childhood 
it  had  provocation  to  become  so.  Your  Majesty  bore  with  more  than, 
any  other  man  would  have  done  whose  lips  had  not  been  locked  by  filial 
tenderness." 

"I  was  silent  but  resentful,"  said  Joseph  mournfully,  "  I  bore  my 
burthens  ungraciously,  and  Maria  "Theresa  was  aware  of  it — I  have  often 
been  atigered  by  her,  but  she  has  often  wept  for  my  sake.  Oh,  those 
tears  disturb  my  conscience  !" 

"  Your  Majesty  should  remember  that  the  Empress  forgave  and  for- 
got all  the  dissentions  of  by-gone  years,  and  that  in  her  last  illness,  she 
expressed  .herself  supremely  happy  in  your  Majesty's  care  and  tender- 


ness.*' 


.  "You, should  remember  also  that  with  the  sagacity  which  is  often 
vouchsafed  to  the  dying,  Maria  Theresa  confessed  that  she  had  unwill- 
ingly darkened  your  Majesty's  life  by  her  exactions,  and  in  the  magna- 
nimity of  her  regret,  asked  your  forgiveness." 

"I  have*aid  all  this  to  myself,"  replied  Joseph,  "I  have  repeated  it 
o'er  and  o'er  in  these  wretched,  sleepless  nights ;  but  still  the  dagger  of 
remorse  is  in  my  heart,  and  now  I  would  gladly  give  years  of  my  life,  if 
my  mother  were  living  that  I  might  redeem  the  past  by  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  her  every  wish !" 

"  Let  the  great  Empress  rest  in  peace  !"  exclaimed  Lacy.  "  She  was 
weary  of  life,  and  died  with  more  than  willingness.  Your  Majesty  must 
cherish  your  life,  mindful  of  the  vast  inheritance  which  your  mother  has 
left  you." 

"  You  are  right,  Lacy,"  cried  Joseph  warmly.  "  It  is  a  noble  inheri- 
tance, and  I  swear  to  you  both  to  ch«rish  it,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  millions  of  human  beings  of  whose  destinies  I  shall  be 
the  arbiter !  I  swear  to  be  a  good  Sovereign  to  my  people.  By  the 
tears  which  my  mother  has  shed  forme,  I  will  dry  the  tears  of  the  un- 
fortunate, and  the  blessing  she  left  me  with  her  dying  breath,  I  shall  be- 
stow.upon  the  Austrian  s  whom  she  loved  so  well.; — If  I  should  ever  for- 
iget  this  vow,  you  are  here  to  remind  me  of  it.  And  now  that  my  reign' 
begins,  I  exact  of  you  both  a  proof  of  your  loyalty." 

"Speak,  sire,"  said  Lacy,  with  a  bright  and  affectionate  smile. 
"  Put  me  to  the  test,"  cried  Rosenberg,  "  and  I  shall  not  flinch."  The 
Emperor  laid  his  hands  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  friends,  and  looked  at 
them  with  unmist^keable  affection.  "  Happy  is  the  man  who  possesses 
two  such  friends.  But  hear  what  I  exact  of  you — I  stand  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  ordei\of  things.  I  am  at  last  an  Emperor,  free  ta,  carry 
0h£  the  designs,  which  for  so  many  long  years  I  have  been  forced  to 
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thrust  back  and  stifle  ia  my  sorrowing  heart.  I  am  resolved  to  enlight- 
en and  to  elevate,  my  subjects.  But  if  in  my  zeal  to  do  well,  I  should 
lack  discretion,  it  is  for  you  to  check  and  warn  me.  And  if  I  heed  not 
vour  warnmgs,  you  shall  persist,  even  if  your  persistance  become  offen- 
sive.    Will  you  promise  me  to  do  so,  dear  friends]" 

"  We  promise,"  said  both  with  one  breath. 

"God  and  the  Emperor  have  heard  the  promise.  Give  me  jour  hon- 
est hands,  my  best  and  truest  friends.  You,  at  least,  I  shall  never 
doubt ;  1  feel  that  your  friendship  will  be  mine  until  the  day  of  my 
death!" 

"Your  Majesty  is  the  youngest  of  us  three,"  said  Lacy,  "and  you 
speak  as  if  we  would  outlive  you." 

"Age  does  not  count  by  years,"  replied  the  Emperor  wearily,  "but 
by  wounds,  and  if  you  count  the  scars  that  disappointment  has  left  upon 
my  heart,  you  will  find  that  I  have  lived  longer  than  either  of  you. 
Promise,  then,  to  be  with  me  to  the  last,  and  to  close  my  eyes  for  me." 

"Your  wife  and  children  will  do  that  for  you,  sire,"  said  Rosenberg. 

"  I  shall  never  marry  again.  My  nephew,  Francis,  shall  be  my  heir, 
and  I  shall  consider  him  as  my  son.  The  Empress  of  Russia  has  con- 
sented to  give  him  her  adopted  daughter  in  marriage,  and  I  trust  that 
Francis  may  be  happier  in  wedlock  than  his  unfortunate  uncle.  My 
heart  is  no  longer  susceptible  of  love." 

"  And  yet  it  beats  with  such  yearning  love  towards  mankind,"  ex- 
claimed Rosenberg. 

"  Yes — my  heart  belongs  to  my  people,  and  there  is  nothing  left  of  it 
for  woman.  For  my  subjects  alone  I  shall  live.  Their  souls  shall  be 
freed  from  the  shackles  of  the  church,  and  they  shall  no  longer  be  led 
like  children  by  the  hands  of  priests  or  prelates!  You  have  tranquil- 
ized  my  conscience,  and  I  have  received  your  vow  of  fidelity  till  death. 
>.With  two  such  Mentors  to  advise  me,  I  may  hope  at  last  to  do  some- 
thing for  fame !" 


CHAPTER  II. 

PRTNCK    KAUNITZ, 

For  three  days  Princ&Kaunitz  had  not  left  his  cabinet.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  approach  him  except  the  servant  who  brought  the  meals, 
which  the  Prince  sent  away  almost  untouched.  His  jhousehold  were 
sorely  troubled  at  this,  for  no  one  had  as  yet  ventured  to  communicate 
the  tidings  of  the  Empress's  death.     Still  he  seemed  to  know  it,  for  pre- 
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cisely  on  the  day  .of  her  demise,  Kaunitz  had   retired  to  his  cabinet, 
whence  ho  had  not  emerged  since. 

Today  the/tolling  of  bells  and  the  dull  sound  of  muffled,  drums  had 
doubtless-revealed  to  him  that  the  funeral  was  at  hand.  Still  he  had 
questioned  nobody,  and  sat  in  stupid  silence,  apparently  unmindful  of 
the  tumult  without.  Even  when  the  procession  passed  his  own  house 
he  remainefoigid  in  his  chair,  his  large  eyes  glaring  vacantly  at  the  wall 
opposite,  :!/;,  .  > 

Baron  Binder  who  had  noiselessly  entered  his  room,  and  had  been 
watching  the  Prince,  saw  two  large  tears  rolling  slowly  down  his  face, 
and  th^  sight  of  these  tears  emboldened  him  to  approach  the  solitary 
mourner. 

When  he  saw  Binder,  his  lips  quivered  slightly,  but  he  made  no  other 
sign.  Binder  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Prince,  and  felt  a 
start. 

"Take  compassion  upon  us  who  love  you,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  trern- 
*bM«g  voice.     "Tell  us  what  it  is  that  grieves  you,  dear  friend:" 
"Nothing,"  replied  Kaunitz. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  known  your  Highness  to- speak 
, an  untruth,"  cj-ied  Binder,  boldly.  "Something  grieves  you  ;  if  not — why 
tkose  blanched  cheeks,  those  haggard  eyes,  awd  the  tears  that  even  now 
are-falling  upon  your  hands'?" 

Prince  Kaunitz  moved  uneasily,  and  slowly  turned  his  head, 
"  Who  gave  you  the  right  to  criticise  my  behaviour  V  asked  he  in  a- 
fiteMtig  tone,  of  displeasure.  "  Does  it  become  such  as  you  to  measure 
or  .'comprehend  the  sufferings  of  a  great  mind  %  If  it  pleases  you  to  pa- 
rade  your  troubles,  go  out  and  ask  sympathy  of  the  contemptible  world, 
but' leave  to  me  the  freedom  of  sorrowing  alone!  My  grief  is  self-sus- 
taining. Itneedsnopropand.no  consolation.  Attend  to  your  affairs 
of  state,  and  go  from'bence;     I  wish  no  spies  upon  my  actions." 

"Ah!"  said  Binder  tenderly,   "'tis  not  my  eyes  that  have  acted  the 


spies,  but  my  heart,  and- 

*'  Baron.  Binder,"  interrupted  Kaunitz,  "  you  are  not  under  this  roof 
to  dissect  my  sentiments  or  to  confide  to  me  your  own  ;  you  are  hereto 
assist  me  as  a  statesman.  Go,  therefore,  and  confine  your  efforts  to  the 
business  of  your  office." 

Binder  heaved  a  sigh,  and  obeyed.  It  was  useless  to  offer  sympathy 
when  it  provoked  such  stinging  resentment. 

Tfee  States-Eeferendarius  had  scarcely  reached  shis  study  before  the 
folding-doors  of  Prince  Kaunitz's  entrance-rooms  were  flung  wide  open, 
and  the  valet  in  attendance  announced, 

"  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor." 

A  s$»«ider  was  perceptible  through*  the  frame  of  the  Prince,  and  he 
ckftched  at  the  arms  of  the  chair  in  aw  attempt  to  rise. 

v#',I)o  iiofcrise,"  said  Joseph,  coming  forward,  "I  have  intruded  my- 
selfupon^ftU  without  ceremony,  and  you  must  receive  me  in  like  man- 


neic 


V: 
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Kaunitz.  sank  hack,  and  inclined  his  head..  He  had  not  the  power  to 
make  a  reply.  Joseph  then  motioned  to  the  valet  to  withdraw,  and 
drew  a  chair,  to  the  Prince's  side. 

•There  was  a  short  silence,  and  the  Emperor  began:  "I  bring  you 
greetings  from  my  mother." 

Kaunitz  turned  and  gazed  at  the  Erriperor  with  a  look  of  indescrib- 
able anguish.     "  Her  last  greeting,"  said  he  almost  inaudibly. 

"You  know  it  then?  Who  has  been  bold  enough  to  break  this  sad 
intelligence  to  you  V 

'•No  one,  your  Majesty.  For  three  days  I  have  received  no  bulletins 
— when  they  ceased  I  knew  that — Maria  Theresa  was  no  more." 

"Since  you  know  it  then,  my  friend,  I  am  relieved  from  a  painful 
task.  Yes — I  bring  you  the  last  greetings  of  a  Sovereign  who  loved  you 
well!"-  -■     ' '       ' 

A  sigh — which  was  rather  a  sob  indicative  of  the  inner  throes  that 
were  racking  the  statesman's  whole  being,  burst  from  his  heart.  His 
head  fell  upon  his  breast,  and  his  whole  body  trembled.  Joseph  com- 
prehended the  immensity  of  his  grief,  and  made  no  ineffectual  attempts 
to  quell  it. 

"  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  you  grieve,  not  only  for  her  children,  but 
for  Austria." 

I  grieve  for  you — I  grieve  for  Austria — and  oh  !  I  grieve  for  myself," 
murmured  Kaunitz. 

"  You  have  been  a  faithful  friend  to  my  mother,"  continued  Joseph, 
"  and  the  Empress  remembered  it  to  her  latest  hour.  She  bade  me  re-1" 
mind  you  of  the  day  on  which  you  dedicated  your  life  to  Austria's  wel- 
fare. She  told  me  to  say  to  you  that  the  departure  of  your  Empress 
had  not  released  you.  It  had  increased  your  responsibilities,  and  she 
expected  of  you  to  be  to  her  son  what  you  have  ever  been  to  her,  a  wise 
counsellor  and  a  cherished  friend.  Do  you  accept  the  charge-  and  trans- 
fer the  rich  boon  of  your  services  to  me?" 

The  Prince  opened  his  lips,  but  not  a  sound  came  forth;  For  the  se- 
cond time  an  expression  of  agony  fluttered  over  his  face,  and  no  longer 
able  to  control  his  feelings,  he  burst  into  tears'.  The  sight  so  moved  the 
Emperor  that  he,  too,  shed  tears  abundantly. 

Kaunitz  gradually  recovered  himself.  With  an  impatient  movement 
he  dashed  away  the  last  tears  that  had  gathered  in  his  eyes,  and  dried 
his  bioist  cheeks  with  his  delicate  cambric  handkerchief.  He  Was  him- 
self again.  '■',.   ■ 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  respectfully  inclining  his  head. 
"  You  see  how  grief  has  mastered  me.  I  have  behaved  life  a  ehiid  who 
is  learning  his  first  difficult  lessou  of  self  control.  Forgive  thfemomen- 
tary  weakness,  and*  I  promise  that  you  shall  never  see  me  so  overwhelm- 
ed as  long  as  I  live?." 

The  Emperor  with  an  affectionate  smile  pressed  the  old  statesman's 
hand.  "1  have  nothing  to  forgive,  dear  .Prince.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  permitting  me  to  view  the  penetralia  of  a  great  man's  heart.     Andk 
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still  .more  have  IftUuuk  you  for  the  sincerity  with  which  you  have 
Joved  Maria  Thereto  I  accept  it  as  a  pledge  of  your  obedience  to  her 
last  wishes.    May |  not?" 

Kaunitz  looked.  n§  and  answered   with  firmn'ess.     "  Sire,   this  is  the 
hour  of  unreserve,  and  I  will  speak  the  unvarnished  truth.     I  have  been 
expecting  the  l$gfc  greeting  of  ray  Empress,  and  had  I  not  received  her 
command  t»,.serv#your  Majesty,  I  should  h^ve  known  that  Austria  had 
need  of  flie  ne  more,  and  ere  long  I  would  have  followed  my  peerless 
mistress  to  ^he  grave." 
"  How !  you  would  have  laid  violent  hands  upon  your  life  V 
"  Oh,  no,  §ire— I  would  simply  have  starved, to  death,  for  I  never  could 
have  ta&ed  food  again,  had  I  once  obtained  the  conviction  that  I  had  be- 
come Superannuated  and  useless.     Your  Majesty  has  saved  my  life,  for 
I  have  eaten  nothing  since  she — went;  and  now  since  I  must  still  live 
for  ^ustria^  let  me  implore  you  to  forget  what  you  have  seen  of  me  to- 
day^ If. I  have  ever  served  Austria,  it  has  been  in  virtue  of  the  mask 
whiqh  I  have  always  worn  over  my  heaft  and  features.     Let  me  resume 
it  then,  to  wear  it  for  life.     Had  we  worn  our  political   mask  a  little 
longer,  Frederic  would  not  have  foiled  us  in  our  Bavarian  projects.    We 
must  beware  of  him,  old  though  he  be,  for  he  is  a  shrewd,  far-seeing  di- 
plomatist." 

"Oh,  I  do  not  fear  his  prying  propensities  !"  cried  Joseph.  "  Let  him 
watch  our  proceedings— and  much  good  may  it  do  him.  He  will  see  a 
new  order  of  things  in  Austria.  Will  you  stand  by  me,  Prince,  and  lend 
rile*  helping  hand  until  my  stately  edifice  is  complete  ?" 

"You?  edifice  will  need  to  be  above  all  things,  upon  a  secure  founda- 
tion. It  must  be  fast  as  a  mountain  behind  which  we  can  entrench  our- 
selves against  the  stormings  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility." 

liie  Emperor  gave  a  start  of  joyful  surprise.  "  You  have,  guessed 
my  projects  c-f  reform,  and  I  have  not  yet  uttered  a  word  f" 

"I  had  guessed  them  long  ago,  sire,  I  had  read  them  more  than  once 
upon  your  countenance  when  priests  and  nobles  were  by  ;  and  I  triumph- 
ed in  secret,  as  I  thought  of  the  day  that  was  to  come,  when  you  would 
be  the  pole  arbiter  of  their  destinies." 

"  The  day  has  come !  It  has  come  !"  exclaimed  Joseph  exultingly. 
"  Now  shall  begin,  the  struggle  in  church  and  convent,  in  palace  and  cas- 
tle ;  and  we  shall  shake  off  ambitious  prelates  and  princes  as  the  lion; 
does  the  insect  that  settles  upon  his  mane  !" 

"  Let  Jthe  Lion  beware,  for  the  insect  bears  a  sting,  and  the  sting  bears 
.poison." 

*f  We  shall  rob  it  of  its  sting  before  we  rob  it  of  its  treasures.  And 
whence  cof&es  the  sting  of  these  troublesome  gnats  ?  It  resides  in  the 
ritk#~tf-th*:  Church  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobles.  But  the  noble 
snail  bow  his  haughty  head  to  my  laws,  and  the  Church  shall  yield  up 
her' wealth.  The  lofjjjl  of  the  soil  shall  come  down  to  the  level  of  his 
serf  pod  by  the  eternal  heavens  above  me,  the  priest  shall  be  made  as 
"*""""      ,  Christ  mi  his  Apostles  !" 
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"If  your  Majesty  can  compass  this,  your  people  will  adore  you  as  a 
second  Messiah.'' 

"  I  shall  do  it !  I  shall  free  my  people  from  bondage,  and  if  I  am 
made  to  die  the  death  of  the  cross,  1  shall  exult  in  ray  martyrdom,1'  ex- 
claimed Joseph,  with  flashing  eyes.  "The  internal  administration  of 
Austria  calls  for  reform.  The  empire  over  which  7  am  to  reign  mustt 
be  governed  according  to  my  -principles.  Religious  prejudices,  fanati- 
cism, and  party  spirit  must  disappear,  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  so 
cherished  by  my  mother,  shall  cease  now  and  forCver.  Monks  and  nuns 
shall  quit  their  idle  praying,  and  work  like  other  men  and  women,  and 
J  shall  turn  the  whole  fraternity  of  contemplatiyes  into  a  body  of  indus- 
trious burghers."* 

"  Oh,  sire,"  exclaimed  Kaunitz,  ct  your  words  affright  me.  Bethink 
you  that  you  throw  the  brand  of  revolt  among  a  numerous  and  influen- 
tial class." 

"  We  shall  strip  them  of  their  armor,  and  so  they  shall  become  in- 
noxious." 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"   ejaculated  Kaunitz.     "  Your  Majesty  will " 

"  Capture  the  convents  and  carry  off  the  booty." 

"  But  that  will  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Rome." 

"Exactly  what  I  propose  to  bring  about!  I  desire  to  teach  this  ser- 
vant of  ^4od  that  I  am  absolute  monarch  of  my  own  dominions,  and  that 
his " 

"True,  sire,  true,  but  be  cautious  and  go  warily  to  work." 

"I  have  no  time  to  temporise,"  cried  Joseph.  "  What  is  to  be  done, 
shall  be  done  at  once;  so  much  the  more  quickly  that  this  question  of 
stripping  the  convents  is  not  only  one  of  i  principle  but  also  of  expedien- 
cy. They  abound  in  objects  of  value  and  my  treasury  needs  replenish- 
ing. The  state  debt  is  large  and  we  must  retrench.  I  shall  not,  like 
my  gracious  mother,  require  a  budget  of  six  millions ;  I  intend  to  restrict 
myself  to  the  expenditure  which  suffices  for  the  King  of  Prussia.  Of 
course  I  shall  not,  like  the  munificent  Maria  Theresa,  dispense  ducats 
and  smiles  in  equal  profusion;  my  people  must  be  satisfied  with  a  greet- 
ing that  is  not  set  to  the  music  of  the  chink  of  gold.  Neither  shall  I, 
like  my  imperial  lady-mother,  keep  two  thousand  horses  in  my  stables; 
moreover  the  pension-list  shall  be  decreased,  let  the  retrenchment  fall 
upon  whom  it  may.  But  all  this  will  not  suffice  to  straighten  my  finan- 
cial affairs;  I  need  several  millions  more,  and  as  they  are  to  be  found  in 
church  and.  convent,  I  shall  seek  them  there." 

Prince  Kaunitz  had  listened  to  this  bold/harangue  with  perfect  aston- 
ishment. Several  times  in  the  course  of  it,  he  had  nodded  his  head,  and 
more  than  once  he  had  smiled.  "Sire,"  said  he,  "you  have  such  an  in- 
trepid spirit  that  my  scarred  old  heart  beats  responsive  to  the  call,  like 
an,  aged  war-horse  that  neighs  at  the  trumpet's  note.  Be  it  so,  then— rl 
shall  fight  at  your  side  like  a  faithful  champion,  happy,  if  during  the 

*  This  whole  conversation  is  historical.  'J'  be  expressions  are  those  of  the  Emperor,  See  Letters 
of  Joseph  «d,  p.  48. 
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strife,  I  be  permitted  to  ward  off  from  my  Emperor's  head,  a  blow  from 
his  adversaries'  hands.  llemember  that  we  go  forth  to  fight  thousands; 
for  the  people  are  with  (be  oiergy,  and  they  will  cry  out  even  more  bit- 
terly than  tliey  did  at  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits." 

"  And  they  will  cease  to,  cry,  as  they  did  on  that  occasion,"  exclaimed 
the  Emperor  with  a  merry  laugh.  "  Courage,  Kaunitz,  courage,  and  we 
shall  prevail  over  Koine,  and  all  monkdom,  and  when  we  shall  have 
utilized'  their  treasaresl  the  people  will  return  to  their  senses,  and  ap- 
plaud the' deed."* 

."Se  be  it  then,  your  Majesty.     I  will  help  you  to  pluck  the  poison 
weeds,  and  sow  in  their  places,  good  secular  grain." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BANKER  AND  HIS  DAUGHTER. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Jewish  banker,  was  alone  in  her  apart- 
ments, which  munificence  of  her  wealthy  father  had  rendered  almost  re- 
ykl  in  their  arrangements.  Rachel,  however,  was  so  accustomed  to 
ina'gnificence  that  she  had  lost  all  appreciation  of  it.  She  scarcely  vouch- 
safed a  glance  to  her  inlaid  cabinets,  her  oriental  carpets,  her  crystal  lus- 
tres and  her  costly  paintings.  Even^her  own  transeendant  beauty,  re- 
jected in  the  large  Venitian  mirrors  that  surrounded  her,  was  unheeded 
is  she  reclined  in  simple  muslin  among  the  silken  cushions  of  a  Turkish 
iivan. 

But  Rachel,  in  her  muslin,  was  lovely  beyond  all  power  of  language 
to  describe.  Her  youth,  grace  and  beauty  were  ornaments  with  which 
'  Nature's  own  cunning  hand  "  had  decked  her  from  her  birth.  What 
liamond  ever  lit  up  Golconda's  mine  with  such  living  fire  as  flashed  from 
ler  hazel  eye  ?  What,  pearl  upon  its  ocean-bed  ever  glittered  with  a 
sheen  like  that  of  the  delicate  teeth  that  peeped  from  between  her  pout- 
ng,  coral  lips?  When  she  wandered,  in  her  vapory  white  dresses 
through  her  father's  princely  halls,  neither, picture,  nor  statue  there,  could 
jrfctipare  in  color  or  proportion  with  the  banker's  queenly  daughter,  her- 
self. \  .;■■''! 

She  lay  on  the' dark  silk  cushions  of  the  divan  like  a  swan  upon  the 
Dpalline  waters  of  a  lake  at  sunset.  One  arm,  white  and  firm  as  Carrara 
marble,  supported  her  graceful  head,  while  in  her  right  hand,  she  held  an 
open  letter.  . '       .  . 

*  Joseph's  nira  words.    See  letters,  <fce„  P.  49. 
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"Oil,  my  beloved,"  murmured  she,  "you  hope  everything  from,  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Emperor!  But  in  what  blessed  clime  was  ever  a 
Jewess  permitted  to  wed  with  a  Christum-'?  The  Emperor  may  remove 
the  shackles  of  our  national  bondage  but  he  can  never  lift  us  to  social 
equality  with  the  people  of  another  faith.  There  is  nothing  to  bridge 
the  gulf  that  yawns  between  my  beloved  and  me  !  It  woifld  kil).  my 
father  to  know  that  I  had  renounced  Judaism,  and  I  would  rather  die' than 
be  his  murderer !.  Oh,  my  father  !  Oh,  my  lover!  My  heart  lies  be- 
tween you,  and  yet  I  may  not  lo've  you  both  !  But  which  must  1  sacri- 
fice to  the  other?" 

She  paused  and  raised  her  eyes  imploringly  to  heaven.  Her  cheeks 
flushed,  her  bosom  heaved,  and  no  longer  able  to  restrain  her  agitation, 
she  sprang  from  the  divan,  and  light  as  a  gazelle,  crossed  the  room,  and 
threw  open  the  window. 

"  No,  my  lover,"  said  she,  "  no,  I  cannot  renounce  yon.  A  woman 
must  leave  father  and  mother,  to  follow  him  who  reigns  over  her  heart ! 
J  will  leave  all  things,  then,  for  you  my  Giinther  !"  And  she  pressed 
his  letter  to  her  lips  ;  then  folding  it,  she  hid  it  in  her  bosom. 

A  knock  at  the  door  caused  her  to  start  slightly,- and  before  she  had 
time  to  speak  the  Jewish  banker  entered  the  room. 

"  My  dear  father !"  exclaimed  Eachel  joyfully,  flying  to  him  and  put- 
ting her  arms  around  his  tall  athletic  form. 

Eskeles  Flies  stroked  her  dark  hair,  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her  brow. 
"I  have  not  seen  you  for  two  days,  father,"  said  Rachel,  reproachfully. 
• "  I  have  been  absent  inspecting  my  new  factories  at  Briinn,  my  daugh- 
ter." ^ 

"And  you  went  without  a  word  of  adieu  to  me!" 

Adieu  is  a  sorrowful  word,  my  child,  and  I  speak  it  reluctantly;  but 
a  return  home  is  joy  unspeakable,  and  you  see  that  my  first  visit  is  to 
you,  dear  child.     To-day  I  come  as  a  messenger  of  good  tidings." 

Rachel  raised  her  head  and  a  flush  of  expectation  rose  to  her  face. 

"  Do  the  good  tidings  concern  us  both?"  asked  she. ' 

"  Not  only  ourselves,  but  our  whole  people.  Look  at  me  Rachel,  and 
tell  me  wherein  I  have  changed  since  last  we  met." 

Rachel  stepped  back  and  contemplated  her  father  with  an  affectionate 
smile.     "I  see  the  same  tall  figure,  the  same  energetic,  manly  features, 

the  same  dear  smile,  and   the  same no,  not  quite  the  same  dress. 

You  have  laid  aside  the  yellow  badge  of  inferiority  that  the  Jew  wears 
upon  his  arm."  - 

"  The  Emperor  has  freed  us  from  this  humiliation,  Rachel.  This 
burthen  of  a  thousand  years,'  ha<*  Joseph  lifted  from  our  hearts,  and  un- 
der his  reign,  we  are  to  enjoy  the  rights  of  men  and  AustrJans  !" 

"  The  Emperor  is  a  great  and  magnanimous  Prince  !"  exclaimed  Ra- 
chel. /         .  ,  '-t 

';  We  have  been  trampled  so  long  under  foot,"  said  the!  banker  scorn- 
fully, "  that  the  smallest  concession  seems  magnanimity.  But  of  what 
avail  will  be  the  absence  of  the'  badge  of  shame  1     It  will  hot  change  the 
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peculiarity  of'feature  which  marks  us  among  men,  and  betrays  ,us  to  the 
Christian's  hate." 

"  May  our  nation's  type  be  ever  written  upon,  our  faces,"  exclaimed 
Rachel.  "The  Emperor  will  protect  us  from  the  little  persecutions  of 
society." 

"  fie  will  have  little  time  to  think  of  us,  he  will  have  enough  to  do  to 
protect  himself  from  his  own  enemies.  He  has  decreed  the  dispersion 
of  the  conventual  orders,  and  as  he  has  refused  to  yield  up  the  goods  of 
the  church,  his  subjects  are  becoming  alienated  from  a  man  who  has  no 
regard  for  the  request  of  the  Pope.  Moreover,  he  has  proclaimed  uni- 
versal toleration." 

"And  has  he  included  us  among  the  enfranchised,  dear  father?" 

"  Yes,  my  child,  even  we  are  to  be  tolerated.  We  are  also  to  be  per- 
mitted to  renfc  estates,  and  to  learn  trades.  Mark  me — not  to  buy  es- 
tates, but  to  rent  them ;  we  are  not  yet  permitted  to  be  landed  pro- 
prietors."* 

But  they  cannot  prevent  the  Jew  from  accumulating  gold — 'yellow, 
shining  gold,'  and  riches  are  our  revenge  upon  Christendom,  for  the  many 
humiliations  we  have  endured  at  its  pious  hands.  They  have  withheld 
from  us  titles,  orders,  and  rank,  but  they  cannot  withhold  money.  The 
finger  of  the  Jew  is  a  magnet,  and  when  he  poinds  it,  the  Christian  ducats 
fly  into  his  hand.  Oh,  Rachel,  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Jews 
shall  monopolise  the  wealth  of  the  world — when  they  shall  be  called  to 
the  councils  of  Kings  and  Emperors,  and  furnish  to  their  oppressors  the 
means  of  reddening  the  earth  with  one  another's  blood  !  We  shall  pay 
them  to  slaughter  one  another,  Rachel,  and  that  shall  be  our  glorious  re- 
venge !" 

"  My  dear,  dear  father,"  interposed  Rachel,  "  what  has  come  over  you 
that  you  should  speak  such  resentful  words  ?  Revenge  is  unworthy  of 
the  noble  sons  of  Israel ;  leave  it  to  the  Christian  whose  words  are  love 
while  his  deeds  are  hate." 

"  His  words  to  the  Jew  are  as.  insolent  as  his  deeds  are  wicked.  But 
I  know  very  well  how  to  exasperate  and  humble  the  Christians.  Ivdo  it 
by  means  of  my  rich  dwelling  and  my  costly  equipages.  I  do  it  by  in- 
viting them  to  come  and  see  how  far  more  sumptuously  I  live  than  they. 
The  sight  of  my  luxuries  blackens  their  hearts  with  envy;  but  most  of 
all  they  envy  the  Jewish  banker,  that  his  daughter  so  far  outshines  in 
beauty  their  Gentile  women !" 

"  Dear  father,"  said  Rachel  coloring,  "  you  go  to  extremes  in  praise 
as  in  blame.  You  exaggerate  the  defects  of  the  Christian,  and  the  at- 
tractions of  your  daughter." 

Her  father  drew  her  graceful  head  to  him,  and  nestled  it  upon  his 
breast;  ' "  No,  my  child,  no,  I  do  not  exaggerate  your  beauty.  It  is  not 
I  alone,ibut  all  "Vienna,  that  is  in  raptures  withypur  incomparable  loveli- 
ness-" 

" Hush,  dear  father.     Would  you  serine  vain  and  heartless1?" 

—       "**"  «  Kamshnrn.  Joseph  2d,  P.  259. 
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"  I  would  see  you  appreciate  your  beauty,"  arid'make  use  of  it." 

"Make  use  of  it?     How?" 

"  To  help  your  father  iu  his  projects  of, vengeance.  You  cannot  Con- 
ceive how  exulta'nt  1  am  when  1  see  you  surrounded  by  hosts  of  Chris- 
tian nobles,  all  doing  homage  to  your  beauty  and  your  father's  millions. 
Encourage  them,  Rachel,  that  they  may  become  intoxicated  with  love, 
and  that  on  the  day  when  they  ask  me  for. my  daughter's  hand,  I  may 
tell  them  that  my  daughter  is  a  Jewess,  and  can  never  be  the  wife  of  a 
Christian!" 

Rachel  made  no  reply  :  her  head  still  rested  upon  her  father's  bosom 
ajad  he  could  not  see  that  tears  were  falling  in  showers  from  her  eyes. 
Bat  he  felt  her  sobs,  and  guessing  that  something  was  grieving  her,  he 
drew  her  gently  to  a  seat. 

"  Dear,  dear  child,"  cried  he  anxiously,  "  tell  me  why  you  weep." 

"  I  weep  because  I  see  that  my  father  loves  revenge  far  more  than 
his  only  child,  and  that  he  is  willing  to  peril  her  soul  by  defiling  it  with 
wicked  coquetry.  Now  I  understand  why  it  is  that  such  a  profligate  as 
Count  Podstadsky  has  been  suffered  to^pollute  our  home  by  his  visits !" 

The  banker's  face  grew  bright.  "  Then,  Rachel,  you  do  tot  love  him," 
«aid  he$  pressing  his  daughter  to  his  heart. 

"  Love  him !"  exclaimed  Rachel  with  a  shudder,  "  love  a  man  who 
lias  neither  mind  nor  heart !" 

"  And  I  was  so  silly  as.  to  fear  that  your  heart  had  strayed  from  its 
duty,  my  child,  and  that  the  tears  which  you  are  shedding  were  for  him  ! 
But  I  breathe  again,  and  can  exult  once  more  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
love  for  you." 

"  No,  father,"  said  Rachel,  "  he  does  not  love  m,e.  He  loves  nothing 
except  himself;  but  he  wearies  me  with  his  importunities." 

"  What  has  he  done  to  you,  my  daughter  1"  \ 

"  During  your  absence  he  came  three  times  to  see  me.  !  As  f  refused 
to  see  him,  he  had  resort  to  writing,  and  sent  me  a  note  requesting  a 
private  interview.    Read  it  for  yourself,  father.    It  lies  on  the  table. 

The  banker  read  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  anger.  "  Unmannerly 
wretch  !"  exclaimed  he,  "  to  use  such  language  to  my  daughter !  But 
all  Vienna  shall  know  how  we  scorn  him !  Answer  his  note  favorably, 
Rachel,  but  let  the  hour,  of  your  interview  be  at  midday,  for  I1  wish  no 
one  to  suppose  that  my  daughter  receives  Christians  by  stealth."      4 

"I  will  obey  you,  father,"  replied  Rachel  with  a  sigh,  "but  I  would 
be  better  satisfied  to  thrust  him,  without^urther  ceremony,/  from  the 
door.  I  cannot  write  to  him,  however,  that  would  be  a-  c«tnproniise  of 
my  own  honor ;  but  Twill  send  him  a  verbal  message  by  (ny  own  faith- 
ful old  nurse.  She  knows  me  too  well  to- suspect  me  of  clandestine  in- 
tercourse with  a  wretch  like  Podstadsky." 

"  Why  not  send  the  girl  who  delivered  his  le,tter  ?" 

"  Because  I  discharged  her  on  the  spot  for  her  indiscretion."/ 

"  Bravely  done,  my  precious  child.  You  are  as  wise  and  as  chaste  as 
Israel's  beauteous  daughters  have  ever  been.     I  shall  reward  you  for 
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despising  the  Christian  Count.     But  I  must  go.     I  must  «o  to  «fcuble 
my  millions  tand  lay  them  all  at  my  Rachel's  feet."  & 

He  kissed  his  daughter's  forehead,  and  rose  from  the  divan.     But  as 
he  reached  the  door,  he  turned  carelessly, 

"  Has  the  Emperor's  private  Secretary  visited  you  of  late  1" 
"  He  was  here  yesterday,"  said  Rachel  blushing. 
"  Did  you  receive  him  1" 

"Yes,  dear  father,  for  you  yourself  presented  him  here."  > 
Eskeles  Flies*  was  silent  for  a  while.  "  And  yet,"  resumed  he  "I 
believe  that  1  was  wrong  to  invite  him  hither.  In  your  unconscious 
modesty,  you  have  not  perceived,  my  child,  that  GiLnther  loves  you  with 
all  the  fervor  of  a  true  and  honest  heart.  He  may  have  induced  the 
thought  that  I  would  bestow  my  daughter  upon  a  poor  little  imperial 
Secretary,  whose  brother  enjoys  the  privilege  of  blacking  the  Emperor's 
boots.  Although  I  laugh  at  his  presumption,  I  pity  his  infatuation,  for 
he  is  an  excellent  young  man.  Be  careful — or  rather,  receive  him  no 
longer.  You  see,  Rachel,  that  towards  an  estimable  man,  1  do  not  en- 
courage coquettry  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  plead  for  poor  Gunther.  He  must 
not  be  exposed  to  a  disappointment.  It  is  understood,  then,  that  you 
decline  his  visits." 

He  smiled  kindly  upon  his  daughter,  and  left  the  room. 
Rachel  looked  after  him  with  lips  half  parted,  and  face  as  pale  as  mar- 
ble.    She  stood  motionless  until  the  sound  of  her  father's  footsteps  had 
died  away ;  then  sinking  upon  her  knees,  she  buried  he'r  face  in  her 
hands  and  cried  out  in  accents  of  despair, 
"  Oh,  my  God  !     I  am  to  see  him  no  more !" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  COUNTESS  BAILLOU, 

The  beautiful  Countess  Baillou  was  about  to  give  a  ball.  She  had  in- 
vited all  the  haut  ton  of  Vienna,  aha*  they  had*  accepted  the  invitations. 
And  the  Countess  had  been  but  four  weeks  in  the  Austrian  capital  •  she 
had  no  relations  there  and  no  one  of  the  aristocracy  had  ever  heard  her 
name  before.  But  she  had  come  to  Vienna  provided  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction and  money ;  and  these  two  keys  had  opened  the  salons  of  the 
fashionables  to  the  beautiful  stranger. 

Her  splendid  equipage  had  been  seen  in  the  parks,  and  her  rnagnifi. 
cent  diamonds  a]t  the  theatre.  All  the  young  men  of  fashion  had  direc- 
ted thw  lorgnettes  towards  her  box,  admiring  not  only  her  extraordinary 
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beauty,  but  the  grace  and  abandon  of  her,  attitude,,  as  she  leaned  back  in 
her  velvet  arm-chair.  She  had  not  longTbeen  seated  when  flie  door  of 
the  box  opened,  and  a  young  man  entered  whom  the  lady  greeted  with, 
a  cordial  smile.  Every  one  knew  the  visiter  to  be  Count  Podstadsky- 
i/iechtenstein,.  the  richest,  haughtiest  and  handsomest  cavalier  in  all 
Vienna.  Podstadsky  wa^  the  son  of  a  distinguished  nobleman,  high  in 
the  Emperor's  favor  ;  he  had  just  returned  from  his  travels,  and  all  the 
Viennese  gallants  were  eager,  to  imitate  him  in  everything.  To  see  him 
in  the  box  of  the  beautiful  stranger  was  to  fire  the  ambition  of  every  man 
to  know  her;  the  more  so  that  the  haughty  Podstadsky,. instead  of  ac- 
cepting a  seat,  was  standing  in  an  attitude  of  profound  respect  before 
her,  which  he  maintained  until  he  took  Ifm  leave.   ,     : 

Podstadsky  of  course  was  assailed  with  questions  in  relationto  the 
Countess.  He  had  known  her  in  Italy  as  the  wife  of  a  Wealthy  old  no- 
bleman to  whom  her  parents  had  sacrificed  her  before  she  was  ■  eighteen. 
She  had  been  sincerely  admired  in  Rome,  not  only  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  but  of  her  wit,  goodness  and  above  all  of  her  admirable  behavior 
towards  her  repulsive  old  husband.  Her  conduct  had  been  so  exempla- 
ry that  she  had  been  called  l-  La  Contessa  del  cuore  freddo."*  Podstads- 
ky  confessed  that  even  he  had  been  desperately  in  love  with  her,  but 
finding  her  unapproachable,  had  left  Rome  in  despair.  What  then  was 
his  delight  when  a  few  moments  ago,  he  had  learned  from  her  own  lips 
Ijiat  she  was  a  widow,  and  had  come  to  spend  a  season  in  Vienna. 

The  consequence  of  this  recital  was,  that  Podstadskj's  young  acquaint- 
ances were  clamorous  for  presentation  to  La  Contessa.  He  stepped  in 
her  box  to  inform  the  lady  of  their  wishes,  but  soon  retuned  with  the 
unwelcome  tidings  that  the  Countess  would  receive  no  male  visitor  un- 
less he  came  in  the  company  of  a  lady.  This  of  course  increased  the 
longing  of  the  gallants,  ten-fold,  and  the  next  day  when  her  equipage 
was, seen  coming  in  the  park,  it  was  followed  by  many  an  eager  horse- 
man, jealous  beyond  expression  of  Count  Podstadsky  who  was  admitted 
to  the  blessed  privilege  of  riding  near  the  lady  of  their  thoughts. 

Some 'days  later,  the  young  Countess  left  her  cards  and  letters  of  in- 
troduction, and  as  they  were  from  Orsinis,  Colonnas  and  other  grandees 
of  Rome,  her  hotel  was  crowded  with  elegant  equipages,  and  she  was 
admitted  into  the  charmed  circles  of  the  first  society  in  Vienna. 

As  for  the  furniture  of  her  hotel,  it  surpassed  anything  in  the  city. 

Her  orders  of  every  kind  had  been  princely.  Her  sofas  and  chairs 
were  of  embroidered  satin,  her.  tables  of  inlaid  wood  and  ver<j$e  antique 
her  carpets  the. richest  Persian,  her  paintings  and  statuary  of  rarest  value. 
She  had  bespoken  several  services  of  gold,  and  jewellers  were  revelling 
In  her  orders  for  parurea  such  as  Princesses  would  have  been  proud  to 
possess.  *;' 

One  quality  which  the  Countess  Baillou  possessed,  gave  fter  unbound- 
ed popularity  with  those  whom  she  patronised.    Her  purchases  were  all 
promptly  paid  in  new .  Austrian  bank-nqfes,  and  tradesman  vied  with 
*  The  Countess  with  the  cold  heart 
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tradesman  as  to  who  should  have  'the  privilege  of  her  custom. 

Finally,  her  palace  was  furnished,  and  the  day  of  fier  ball  had  dawn- 
ed. Every  invitation  had  been  accepted  ;  for  the  world  was  curious  to 
see  the  splendors  of  her  fairy  abode,  and  to  see  the  fairy  emerge  from 
the  retreat  where  she  had  buried  herself  up  to  the  date  of  this  grand  re- 
ception. 

And  now  the  long  auil.es  were  li tup,  and  room  after  room  was  one 
blazing  sea  of  light,  gold,  crystal,  bronze  and  marble.  Here  and  there 
were  charming  boudoirs,  where  those  who  were  weary  of  splendor,  could 
retire  to  converse  in^thesoft,  subdued  light  that  was  shed  upon  them 
from  veiled  lamps.  The  whole  was  closed  by  magnificent  conservato- 
ries, where  flourished  the  floWfcrs  and  fruits  of  every  clime,  where  tropi- 
cal birds  were  seen  fluttering  among  the  branches  of  the  orange  tree,  or 
dipping  their  beaks  in  the  classic  busing  of  the  fountains  that  were  gent- 
ly plashing  there. 

The  Countess  had  just  emerged  from  her  dressing-room.  Her  dress 
for  the  evening,  was  of  white  satin,  and  the  coronal  of  brilliants  which 
flashed  among  the  braids  of  her  black  hair,  was  worthy  to  be  the  bridal- 
diadem  of  a  Queen.  The  Countess  Baillou  was  tall  and  stately  in  her 
beauty  ;  hers  was  the  fascination  of  the  dark-eyed  Italian,  united  to  the 
Majesty  of  a  daughter  of  ancient  Rome,  and  the  union  was  irresistible. 
Her  throat  was  slender,  her  head  small,  and  her  classic  oval  face  was  of 
a  pale,  pearly  hue,  without  a  tinge  of  the  rose,  which  while  it  lends  ani- 
mation to  a  woman's  face,  detracts  from  the  camelialike  purity  of  gen- 
uine patrician  beauty. 

The  Countess  glided  across  the  room,  and  throwing  back  her  head  took 
a  critical  survey  of  her  apartments.  They  presented  a  combination  of 
taste  with  magnificence,  and  their  mistress  was  satisfied. 

She  turned  to  her  steward  who  was  breathlessly  awaiting  the  result  of 
his  lady's  inspection.  "  Not  bad,"  said  she,  in  a  rich,  melodious  voice. 
"I  am  quite  pleased  with  your  labors." 

"Will  my  lady  walk  through  the  rooms  to  see  the  conservatories  ?" 
asked  the  steward. 

'"Why  so ?"  asked  she  with  indifference.  " I  have  no  doubt  that  all 
is  as  It  should  be ;  I  am  too  weary  of  splendor  to  take  much  interest  in 
it.  See,  however,  that  the  tables  are  spread  with  every  luxury  that  can 
tempt  the  palates  of  my  guests." 

"I  hope,  your  ladyship  will  be  satisfied.  The  two  cooks  from  Paris 
profess,  the  one  to  have  learned  his  art  under  the  Prince  de  Soubise,  the 
other  to  have  received  his  receipts  for  pastry  from  the  Duke  de  Riche- 

"  Let  them  both  do  their  best,"  said  the  Countess  languidly, "  and  re- 
member that  expense  is  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the  carrying  out  of  my  or- 

Iders." 

"With  these  words,  she  dismissed  the  steward,  and  sank  back  into  the 
recesses  of  an  armchair.  I?ut  when  he  had  fairly  left,  and  she  knew  that 
she  was  alone,  her  aspect  changed.     She  rose  quickly  from  the  chair,  and 
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walked  through  her  rooms,  surveying  their  splendor  with  visible  exulta- 
tion. . , '  '     " 

How  peerless  .was  her  beauty  as  she  swept  through  those,  empty 
rooms,  her  diamonds  reflected  from  mirror  to  mirror,  her  rich\dre'ss  fell- 
ing in  heavy  folds  about  her  perfect  form  !  He  who  had  seen  her  there 
would  have  taken  her  for  the  Princess  who  had  just  awakened  ■  from  her 
hundred  years'  sleep,  looking  around  her  palatial  solitude  to  see  who.  it 
was  that"  had  broken  the  spell  of  her  enchanted  tranee.  Her  face  was  lit 
up  with  triumph  as  she  went,«and  at  times  when  something  of  rare  value 
met  her  eyes,  she  laughed  aloud  in  the  ecstacy. of  her  pride! 

Suddenly  the  stillness  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  man's  footstep. 
The  laugh  of  the  Countess  ceased,  and  she  drew  on  her  mask  of  indiffer- 
ence. She  turned  slowly  around,  and  dropped  it  again — for  the  intruder 
was  Count  Podstadsky.  '        * 

Just  in  the  midst'pf  the  dancing-room,  under  the  blaze  of  a  crystal 
chandelier  theynfet.  The  Countess  gave  him  her  hand,  and* he  grasped 
it  in  his  own,  looking  earnestly  at  her  fair,  bewitching  face.  She  return- 
ed the  glance  with -hen  large  flashing  eyes,  and  so  they  stood  for  a  time 
together.     There  was  a  secret  between  those  two. 

The  Countess  spoke  first.  Her  mouth  relaxed  intb.a  scornful  smile. 
"  Count  Carl  Von  Podstadsky- Liechtenstein,"  said  she,  "you  are  a  man, 
and  yet  you  tremble,"  •         .-• 

"  Yes,  Arabella,  I  tremble,  but  hot  for  me.  As  I  look  upon  you,  in 
the  fullness  of  your  incomparable  beauty,  my  blood  freezes  with  terror, 
and  a  voice  whispers  %oriqe,  '  Have  mercy  on  this  woman  whofe  beauty 
is  so  akin  to  that  of  angels  !  Youboth  stand  upon  the  edge  of  a  jfreei- 
pice;  shield  her  at  leasjt  from  the  ruin  which  threatens  you  1' "         ; 

The  Countess  raised  her  snowy  shoulders.  "  Gepman  sentimentality," , 
said  she.  "If  you  mix  sentiment  with  your  cards,  we  shall  lose  th» 
game,  Count  Podstadsky.  Hear,  then,  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  ft  is 
true  that  we  stand  upon  the  broWof  a  precipice ;  but  we  must  contem- 
plate it, fearlessly,  and  so  we  shall  grow  accustomed  to  ouy  danger^  and 
learn  to  escape  it.  Why  do  you  wish  to  rescue  me,  Carl  ? .  I  do  not 
wish  to  lie  rescued.  I  like  the  giddy  brink,  and  look  down  .with  defi- 
ance into  the  abyss  that  blackens  the  future  before  me," 

"  Give  me  some  of  your  courage,"  sighed  the  Count.  "  Let  me  drink 
confidence  from  the  depths  of  your  fearless,  flashing  eyes,  my  angel." 

'*  Angel  V  said  Arabella  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "  If.  so,  at  leasfc  call 
me  your  fallen  angel ;  for  when  I  took  the  unfathomable  leap  which 
leads  from  innoeence  to  guilt,  your  arms  were  outstretched  to  receive 
me.  But  pshaw!  what  bootless  retrospection! — lam  hpre,  Carl,  true 
as  steel ;  ready  to  stand  or  fall  at  your  side.  Feel  my  hind,  it  is  warm 
— feel  my  pulse,  it  beats  as  evenly  as  though  I  had  never  slept  a  niHbt 
out  of  Eden."  b 

"  You  are  a  heroine,  Arabella.    The  magnificence  arfnrid  ns  affrights 

my  cowardly  soul;  while  you sorely, I  heard  ypfcr  giWerv  laueh 

when  I  entered  this  ro$m  a  while  ago." 
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"To  be  sure  you  did,  faint-hearted- knight  of  the  card  taBle !  I  laugh- 
ed for  joy  when , I  thought  of  my  former  misery  and  compared  it  with 
my  present  splendor ;  the  more  so,  that  I  am  the  bold  architect  who 
raised  the  edifice  of  my  own  fortune.  We  need  not  be  grateful  to  hea- 
ven for  our  luck,  Carl,  for  we  are  not  in  favor  with  the  celestial  aristo- 
cracy ;  we  have  no  one  to'thank  for  our  blessings  but  ourselves." 

"And:  will  have  no  one  to  thank  but  ourselves  when  ruin  overtakes  us." 

"  Possibly,?  said  Arabella,  with  a  shrug.  !"But  remember  that  we 
have  already  been  shipwrecked,  and  have  hot  only  saved  ourselves  but 
have  brought  glorious  spoils  with  us  to  shore.  So  away  with  your  mis- 
givings; they  do  not  become  the  career  you  have  chosen." 

"  Right,  Arabella,  right. — They  do  not  indeed!  But  promise  me  that 
I  shall  always  have  you  at  my  side  to  share  my  fate,  whatever  it  bring 
forth." 

"  1  premise,"  said  she,  raising  her  starry  eyes  to  his,  and  clasping  with 
her  small  firm  hand  his  cold  and  clammy  fingers.  "1  promise,  by  the 
memory  of  Rome,  and  the  dark  rolling  waters  of  the  Tiber,  from  which 
you  rescued  me  that  night.  And  now  let  us  pledge  each  other  in  a 
draught  from  the  depths  of  the  Styx.— Lopk  around  you,  Carl,  and  real- 
ize that  all  this  magnificence  is  ours,  and  that  to-night  I  pjay  the  hostess 
to  the"  proud  aristocracy  of  Vienna.  But  one  question  before  the  curtain 
rises — how  goes  the  affair  with  the  banker's  lovely  Rachel  ?" 

'"  Gloriously  !— She  loves  me,  for  she  has  consented  to  receive  me  day 
after  to-morrow,  during  her  father's  absence." 

"  Go,  then,  and  the  blessings  of  your  fallen  angel  go  with  you  !  Play 
your  game  cautiously,  and  let  us  hear. the  chink  of  Herr  Eskeles  Flies' 
gold  near  the  rustling  of  our  fragile  bank-notes.  And  now  go.  Return 
in  half  an  hour,  that  I  may  receive  you  in  presence  of  our.  fastidious 
guests.  They  might  not  approve  of  this  tete-a-tete,  for  you  are  said  to 
be  a  sad  profligate,  Carl !" 

'  She  kissed  her  little  jewelled  hand,  and  while  her  Carl  disappeared 
through  a  secret  door  on  one  side  of  the  room,  she  glided  forward  with 
gracjB  and  elegance  inimitable,  to  receive  the  high-born,  ladies  who  were 
just  then  passing  the  portals  of  her  princely  abode. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EXPULSION  OF  THE   CLARISSERINES. 

The  stroke*  so  long  apprehended  by  the  church  had  fallen.    Joseph 
had  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  had  dealt  his  first  blow  to  the  chair 
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©f  St.  Peter.  This  blowv.was  directed  towards  the,  chief  pas$6rs  of  j*he 
Austrian  Church,,  the  Bishops.  Their  allegiance,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal,  was  due  to  the'  Emperor  alone,  and  no  order  emanating  from 
Home  could  take  effect  without  first  bein^  submitted  for  his  approval-. 
The  Bishops  were  to  be'  re-instated  in  their  ancient  rights^  and  they  alone 
were  to  grant  marriage-dispensations  and  impose  penances. 

But  this  was  only  qae  step  in  the  new  "KeformationM  of  the  Empe- 
ror Joseph.  He  dissociated  all  spiritual  communities  wbateverT  ffota 
connection  with  foreign  Superiors,  and  freed  them  from  a)l  dependence 
upon  them.  They  were  to  receive  their  orders  from  native  bishops 
alone,  and  these  in  their  turn  were  to  promulgate  no  spiritual  edict  with- 
out the  approbation  and  permission  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  of 
Austria. 

These  ordinances  did  away  with  the  influence  of  the  head  of  the  ehurch 
in  Austria,  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  destroy  that  of  the  clergy  over 
their  .flocks.  This,  too,  must  be  annihilated  ;  and  now  everything  was 
ready  for  the  great  final  blow  which  was  to  crush  to  the  earth  evfiry  ves- 
tige of  church  influence  within  the  dominions  of  Joseph  the  Second. 
This'last  stroke  was>  the  dispersion  of  the  religious  communities.  Q^fanfrs 
and  nuns'  should  be  forced  to  work  with  the  people.  They  were  no  long- 
er to,  be  permitted  Co  demote  their  lives  to  .  solitary  prayer,  and;  eve^y 
contemplative  order  was  suppressed.  ..'.'/  ■  t 

The  cry  of  horror  which  issued  from  the  convents  was  echoed  thrpuglv 
otitthe  land,  from  palace  to  hovel.  The  people  were  more,  than  indig- 
nant—they  were  terror-stricken  ;  for  the  EmperOr  was  not  only  an  un- 
believer himself,  he  was  forcing  his-  people  to  unbelief.,  The'  very  exis,- 
tenceof  religion,  said  they,  was  threatened  by  his.  tyranny  and  impiety! 

Joseph  heard  all  this  and  laughed  it  to'  scorn.  "  When  the  priests 
cease  their-  howte,"  said  he,  "  the  people,  too,  will  stop  ;  and  they  will 
thank  me  for  what  I  amNdoing."  When-  they  see  that  the  heavens  have 
not  fallen  because  a  set  of  silly,  nuns  are  startled  from  their  nests,  they 
will  come  to  their  senses,  and  perceive  that  I  have  freed*  them  from  a 
load  of  religions' prejudices.  , 

But  the  people  were  not  of  the.  same  opinion.  They  hated  the  impe- 
rial free-thinker,  who  with  his  brutal  hands,  was  thrusting  out  helpless 
women'from  their  homes,  and  was  robbing  the  very  altars  of  the|r  sacred 
vessels,  to  convert  .them  into  money  for  his  own  profane  uses. 

All  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  order;  for  the 
expulsion  of  the-  nuns;  Jn  spite  of  *priests  and  people,  the  decree  was 
carried  out  on  the  12th  of  January,  of  tr\e  year 1782.  •  A  multitude  had 
assembled  before  the  convent  of  the  Qarisserines,  whence  thesjsisters}  were 
.about  t<*  be  expelled,  and  where  the  sacced  vessels,  and  vestments,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  altars,  were  4,6  be  exposed  for  sale  at  aue^fon  J 

Thousands  of  men  wj^re  there,  with  anxious  looks  fixed  u$ on  the  gat6s 
of  the  convent  before  whieb  the  deputies  pf  the  Emperor.^  full  uniform 
stood  awaiting  the*  key  Which  the  Prioresswas  about  to  deliver  into  their 
hands.     Not  far  off,  the  public  auctioneers  were  seated- at  a  table  with 
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writing-materials,  and  around  them  swarmed  a  crowd  of  Jewish  trades- 
men eagerly  awaiting  the  sale ! 

"  See  them,"  said  a  priest  to  the  multitude,  "  see  those  hungry  Jews, 
hovering*  Like  vultures,  over  the  treasures  of  the  church  !  They  will  drink 
from  the.chalice  that  has.  held  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  the  Pix  which 
has  contained  his  body,  they  will  convert  into  coin!  Alas  !  Alas!  The 
Emperor  who  has  enfranchised  the  Jew,  has  disfranchised  theChristian ! 
Unhappy  servants  of  the  most  High!  Ye  are  ■driven  from  His  temple 
ihat  usurers  and  extortioners  may  buy  and  sell,  where  once  naught  was 
to  be  heard  but  praise  and  worship  of  Jehovah  !" 

The  people  had  come  nearer  to  listen,  and  when  the  priest  ceased,  their 
faces  grew  dark  and  sullen,  and  their  low  mutterings  were  heard'  like 
the  distant  murmurings  of  a  coming  storm,  while,  many  a  hand  was 
clenched  at  the  Jews,  who  were  laughing  and  chatting  together,  greatly 
enjoying  the  scene. 

"  We  will  not  permit  it,  father,*'  cried  a  young  burgher,  "  we  will  not 
allow  the  sacred  vessels  to  be  bought  and  sold  !" 

"  No — we  will  not  allow  it,"  echoed  the  people.  , 

"  "  You  cannot  prevent  it,"  replied  the  priest,  "  for  the  Emperor  is  ab- 
solute master  here.  Neither  can  you  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  pious 
Clarisserines  from  the  home  whiph  was  purchased  for  them  with  the 
funds  of  the -church.  Well ! — Let  us  be  patient.  If  the  Lord  of  Heav- 
en and  Earth  can  suffer  it — so  can  we — But  see — they  come — the  vic- 
tims of  an  unbelieving  Sovereign  !" 

•And  the  priest  pointed  to  the  convent-gates,  through  which  the  pro- 
cession had  begun  to  pass.  At' their  head,  came  the  Prioress  in  the 
white  garb  of  her  order,  her  head  enveloped  in  a  long  veil,  her  face  pale 
and  convulsed  with  suffering,  and  hep  hands  which  held  a  golden  crucifix, 
tightly  clasped  over  her  breast.  Following  her  in  paifs,  came  the  nuns 
•—first  those  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  then  the 
younger  ones,  and  finally  the  novices.  The  people  looked  with  heartfelt 
sympathy  at  the  long,  sad  procession  which  silent  as  spectres  wound 
through  the.  grounds  of  the  home  which  they  were  leaving  forever. 

The  imperial  commissioners  gave  the  sign  to  halt,  while  their  eyes 
blinded  by  tears,  the  people  aazed  upon  the  face  of  the  venerable  Prior- 
ess, who  obedient  to  the  Emperor's  cruel  decree,  was  yielding  up  the 
keys  and  the  golden  crucifix.  She  gave  her  keys  with  a  firm  hand  ;  but 
when  she  relinquished  the  cross,  the  emblem  of  her  office,  and  of  her 
Eaith,  the  courage  of  the  poor  old  woman  almost  deserted  her.  She  of- 
fered it,  but  as  the  Commissioner  extended  his  hand,  she  shrank  involun- 
tarily, and  once  more  pressed  the  cross  to  her  quivering  lips.  Then  rais- 
ing it  on  high,  as  if  to  call  upon-  Heaven  to  witness  the  sacrilege,  she 
bowed  her  head  and  relinquished  it  forever. 

Perhaps  she  had  hoped  for  an  interposition  from  heaven ;  but  alas !  no 
sign  was  given,  and  the  sacrifice  was  complete. 

The  priest  who  had  addressed  the  crowd  advanced  to  the  Prioress. 
"  Whither  are  you  going,  my  daughter?"  said  he. 
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The  Prioress  raised  her  head,  and  stared  at  him  with  vacant,  tearless 
^yc.s.,  "Wenioist  go  into  the  wide,  wide  \vorld,?i  replied,^  s^e/*  "The 
Emperor  has-  forbidden  us  to  serve  tha  Lord." 

,  "  The  Emperor  intends  you  to  become  useful  members  of  society,'' Said, 
a  voice  among  the  crowd.  "The. Emperor  intends  that  you  sluill  cease, 
your  everlasting  prayers,  and  turn  your, useless  hands?  to  some  account,! 
instead  of  living  on  your  knees,  he  intends  to  force  you  to  become 'hon-t 
est  wives  and  mothers,  who  shall  be  of  ,some  use  to  Mm,  by  beating' 
children,  as  you  were  told  to  do  when  your  mother  Eve  was  driven  from 
her  Paradise*!"  '.,'.'■:'' 

Every  head  was  turned  in  eager  curiosity  to  discover  the  speaker  of 
these  bold  words;  but  in  vain,  he  could  not  be  identified. 

"  But  how  are  you  going  to  live?"  asked  the  priest,  when  the*  mur- 
murs' had  ceased.  « 

"  The  Emperor  has  given  us  a  pension  of  two  hundred  ducftts,^  Said 
the  PrioregSj  gentry. 

"  But  that  wHl  not  maintain  you  without " 

"![t  wjll  maintain  honest  women  who  deserve  to  live,"  cried  th#  same 
voice  that  had  spoken  before.  "Ask  the  people  around  you  hovr  they 
live  an4  whether  they,  have  pensions  from  the  crown.  And  I  should 
like  to  know  whether  a  lazy  nun  is  any  better  than  a  peasant's  wife '{ 
And  if  y©u  are  afraid  of  the  world,  go  among  the  Ursulines  who  serve  the 
Emperor  by  educating  children.  The  Ursulines  are  not*  tp;be  suppress- 
ed." ■■..'-■ 

'■'True,", said  some  among  the  crowd,  "why  should  they  not  work  as 
well  as  we,  or  why  do  they  not  go  among  the  Ursulines  and  make  them- 
selves useful ,?'?  And  thus  were  the  sympathies  of  the  people  withdrawn 
from  the  unhappy  nuns.*  They,  meanwhile,  went  their  wiayj  counting 
as  they  went,  "-Ciijus  anmam  gementem,  conireslantem  et  dol&n^m  per- 
transivitgfaSius"      '  (  ■■,'■•■"'■'/." 

While  th©  Glarisserines  were  passing  from  sight,  the  pqople*:  always 
swayed  by  the,  controlling  influence  of  the  moment,  returned  quietly  to 
their  homes.  Three  men  with  hats  drawn  over  their  browa^pressed 
through  the  crowd,  and  followed  the  procession  at  some  distance. 

"You  see,"  said  one  of  the  three,  "how.  a  few  words  Were? sufficient' 
to  turn  the  tide  of  the  people's  sympathies,  and  to  confound  tlfat  fanatfq 
priest  uvhisi  attempts  to  create  disturbance."  ..,''       ' 

"Which  he  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  but  for  your  Majesty—*—" 

;"  Hush  Lacy,  hush.     We  are  laboring  men,  nothing  more:"    *■      ' 

"Yes,"  growled  Lacy,  "and  you  put  us  to'hajd  labor,  tqo,  »whe.n  you 
embarked  Tn  this  dangerous  business.  It  was  a  very  bold  ,tn|ng  to  eome 
among  this  excited  raullitude."  .^  >'■■■..'" 

"I  Was  determined , to  watch  the  people,  and  counterajjl,  if  possible, 
the  effect  of  the  sly  black-coajs  upon  my -subjects.  Wj|s  it  not  well 
that  1  was  there  to  rescue  them,  from  the  miseries  of  re^Mt  ?"■  V  ) 

"  Yes.  I  think  there  was  danger  at  one  time  that  mfichief  would  re- 
sult from  t^e  pious  ^ome^y  of  the  Prioress," 
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.     To  be  swe  there  was,"  cried  the  Emperor.     "But  this  time,  I  won 
'   W    h        rou^  a'  few.  well-directed  words.     And  now  let  us  go  and  see 
the  show  at  the  two  other  convents.     Perhaps  we  may  come  in  time  to 
send  aripcher  weft-directed  arrow  in  the  midst  of  the  sisterhoods !" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


count  «podstadsky's  esco'kt. 


"You  promise  that  he  shall  remain  but  five  minutes  in  my  room,  fa- 
ther?" said  Rachel. 

"Igive  you  my  word  that  he  shall'stay  ju§t  loag  enough  for  me  to 
cotapletfe  my  preparations  to  escort  him  home." 
'  '"-What'mean  you,  dear  father?    At  least  tell  me  what  you  intend  to 

do:"*  :■  .  ,    :      '       ' 

3 -"I  merely  intend  a  jest,  dear  child,"  said  Eskeles  Flies,  laughing.  "A 
jestiwhieh  shall  announce  to  the  people  of  Vienna  that  the  Jewish  ban- 
ker has  no  desire  to  receive  the  visits  of  the  Christian  Count.  Ah  ele- 
ven o'clock  !  The  hour  for  your  interview.*  Farewell,  my  daughter, 
your'iover  comes." 

The  banker  disappeared  through  a  tapestry^door,  and  scarcely  had  he 
closed  it  when  Count  Podstadsky  was  announced. 

Rachel'had  so  unconquerable  an  aversion  to  Podstadsky  that  instead 
of  going  forward  to  greet  him,  she  actually  stepped  back,  and  raised  her 
hand  as  if  to  ward  him  off.  But  the  Count  was  not  easily  repulsed. 
"At  last  my  angel,"  said  he,  "  my  hour  of  happiness  is  here,  at  last  you 
are  mine,  and  I — am  the  happiest  of  mortals !" 

"  Who  tells  you  that  I  am  yours  ?"  said  Rachel,  still  retreating. , 
>■  "Yourself,  my  Houri,  when  you  consent  to  receive  me  alone.     How 
shall  I  prove  to  you  the  extent  of  my  adoration?" 

'"'  Oh,  you  can  easily  do  that,"  said  Rachel,  "  by  becoming  a  Jew  for 
the  love  of  me."  • 

JVt  the  idea  of  his  becoming  a'  Jew,  Podstadsky  burst  out  into  a  fit 
of  laughter,  but  Rachel  affected  no!;  to  hear  it. 

«.  "You^now  that  by  becoming  a  Jew,"  oontinued  she,  "you  would  be 
at  liberty  to  marry  me  and  inherit  my  father's  ducats." 

Atf  mention  oftier  father's  wealth,  Podstadsky  felt  that  he. had  laugh- 
ad  too  sooui;  the  thought  of  the  banker's  millions  made  him  feel  rather 
grave.    They  wereirorth  anything  short  of  such  a  Use  noblesse  as  apos- 
tasy. '>  >  •   ''»    '       '*'  ' 
i;  "What  to  me  are  your  father's  duoats?"  cried  he  vehemently.    '<I 
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love  nothing  her<>  but  his  daughter,  and  my  lore  is  sufficient  Jor  me.     I 
ask  nothing,  but  the  priceless  treasure  of  your  heart..    Cyniey  s^eet  one, 

COme."  .-,  *f ,.-     -..,-;       '    t  :«.*■••'  '.',•> 

"Away  with  you,"  cried  Eaehel,  unable  to  endure(kis  .insolence  longer. 
':lf  I  have  permitted  you  to  sully  the  purity  of  my  home  with  your  pre- 
sence, it'was:  that  I  might  tell  you  once  for  all  how  I  despise  you  !  Kow 
begone,  sir."  »;  ••■'•.. 

"And  allow  me  to  accompany  you  home,"  said  a  mocking  voice  be- 
hind ;  and  as  Podstadsky  turned  with  a  start  to  see  whence  it  came,,lie 
met  the  fiery  black  eyes  of  Eskeles  Plies,  who  approached  with' a  tall 
wax-light  in  his  hand.  t 

The  Count  trembled  inwardly,  bat  recovering  his  self-possession,  he 
asked  with  a  haughty  smile,  "Are  we  in  the  Carnival,  and  do  yoii  repre- 
sent the  Israelitish  god  of  Love?" 

"Yes,  Count,"  said  the  banker,  "and  his  torch  shall  light  yqu  home, 
lest  you  stumble  on  your  way,  and  fall  into  the  pit  of  dishonor,  Come 
and,  receive  the  ovation  prepared  for  you."  ,:• 

So  saying,  Eskeles  Flies. opened  the  door,  and  the  Count  looked  on.t 
with  dismay.  ,  »-.      ..  ^  '  •'*    ^ 

The  long  hall  was  lined  on  both  sides  with  the  liveried  serva«jts,ofi  the 
banker,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  wax-light,  whose  yellow  flame  flared 
to  and  fro,  as  the  air  from  the  open  door  below  came  In  .fitful  puffs  up 
the  wide  marble  staircase. 

"Come,"  said  the  bankeF,  advancing  with  his  flambeau.  Podstadsky 
hesitated.  If  his  sense  of  honor  was  dead,  his  vanity  was  not,  and  it 
winced  at  the  slightest  touch  of  ridicule.  Was  there  no  escape  from  this 
absurd  escort  1  He  looked  around  and  saw  no  hope  of  rescue.,  Behind 
him  Rachel  had  locked  the  door,  and  the  servants  were  so  closely  ranged 
together  that  it  was  vain  to  attempt  a  passage  through  that  Iivin"  wall 
of  fire.  He  had  no  alternative  but  to  laugh  derisively  and  step  into  the 
ranks.  The  procession  moved  on  and  gathered,  strength  as  JjJ  moved" 
for  on  the  stair-case,  in  the  lower  hall,  and  at  the  front  ofj  the  tioase  they 
were  joined  by  throng  after  throng,  each  man  of  which,  like  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, was  armed  with  a  flambeau.  This  was  bad,  enough  ef 
itself,  butthe  Count's  body-guard  were  all  in  a  Jitter,  and11  every  man 
enjoyed  the  jest  except  himself.  ,      « 

They  had  by  this  time  reached  the  street,  and  what  was  tshq  rage  aW 
mortification  of  the  proiid  Austrian  grandee,, when  he  saw  that  curiositv 
had  drawn  thither  a  concourse  of  people,  who  kept  up  with  the:  proces- 
sion, wondering-what  on  earth  could  be  the  meaning  of  it.* 

"See,"  cried  one,  "Herr  Eskeles  Flies  has  caught  a -marten  in  hi* 
hen-roost  and  is  lighting  him  home."  ,  \     '.'  * 

"And  the  marten  is  the  fine  Count  Podstadsky-Liechtenstein,"  cried  an- 
other. "I  know  him.  He  rejoices  in  the  title  of  the  '  w<$bian-killer.'  Only 
look  how  he  sneaks  along  as  the  tribe  of  Israel  are  chfggipg  him  home  !" 

^  *  This  seen*  tehistorieat   dee  letters  of  a  French  t^VeUer^ol.  l.frltf,    Friec^Vletters  frons 
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"The  Israelites  are  escorting  him  home,"  jeered  the  multitude,  and 
the  procession  mov^d  on,  never  stopping  until  it  bad  reached  the  Count's 
own  hotel.  Once  there,  Eskeles  File's,  in  a  loud  voice,  bade  him  adieu, 
and  requested  to  know  whether  he  should  accompany  him  further. 

"No,"  replied  Count  Podstadsky,  trembling  with  passion,  "and  you 
shall  answer  to  me  for  this  outrage.  We  shall  see  whether  the  unbe- 
lieving Jew  can  mock  the  Christian  with  impunity  !!' 

'^Accuse  me  before  the  public  tribunals,"  answered  the  banker,  "and 
I  shall  enter  my  complaint  against  you." 

"Indeed  !"  said  Podstadsky  contemptuously.  "The  Jew  will  be  al- 
lowed to  accuse. an  Austrian  nobleman  !  Will  he  ?" 
.  "Yes,  by  the  God  of  Israel,  he  will,"  replied.  Eskeles  Flies  so  loud 
that  his  voice  was  heard  by  the  people  around.  "  Yes,  thanks  to  the 
Emperor,  his  subjects  before  the  law  are  all  equal,and  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian are  alike  amenable  to  its  judgments.  Long  live  Joseph  the  Second, 
the  father  of  his  people  !" 

"  Long  live  the  father  of  his  people!"  shouted  the  fickle  multitude, 
and  glad  that  the  attention  of  the  crowd  had  been  diverted  from  himself, 
Count  Podstadsky -Liechtenstein  slunk  away  to  Ruminate  over  the  mor- 
tifying occurrences  of  the  morning. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE    LAMPOON. 


The  Emperor,  with  his  confidential  Secretary,  had  been  at  work  through 
the  eatire  night.  Day  had  dawned,  and  still  he  wrote  on,  nor  seemed 
to  be  conscious  of  the  hour.  In  his  restless  zeal,  he  felt  no  fatigue,  no 
exhaustion,  nor  yet  any  excitement,  and  nQt  until  the  last  document  had 
been  read  and  signed,  did  he  rise  from  his  chair  to  take  a  few  turns 
around  the  room,  while  Giinther  was  sorting  the  papers,  and  placing 
them  in  a  port-folio. 

|    "  Giinther,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  what  is  the  matter  1    You  look  pale 
and  suffering."  ,  ' 

Giinther  raised  his  head  and  smiled.    "  Nothing,  sire,  is  the  matter, 
•but  want  of  rest.     A  few  hours  sleep  will  restore  me." 

"  Not  so,  Giinther ;  you  belie  yourself  when  you  say  so,  for  never  in 

TOV  life,  have  I  seen  such  an  indefatigable  worker  as  you.     Ah  !  you  look 

down  so  that  I  know  you  are  not  frank  with  me.     Come,  have  you  no 

donfideticeinme?"  _ 

;    *'  0h»  sire,  I  have  the  most  unbounded .  confidence  in  your  goodness ; 
'but since  you  force  me  to  speak,  I  am.  uneasy  about  yourself." 
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"  How,so,  Gunther  ?" 

"  Because,  your  Majesty  strides  forward  in  ydur  projects,  of  reform 
without  the  leas:,  apffrehension  of  the  danger  that  attends,  such  changes. 
You  rush  through  the  flames  without  ever  dreaming  that  they  may  some 
day  consume  you."  \ 

The  Emperor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Always  the  same  song; — an 
e£ho  of  Laey  and  Rosenberg.  I  have  no  time  to  temporise  as  you  would, 
advise  me  to  do.-  Who  knows  how  long  I  shall  live  to  carry  out  nay 
own  free  will  ?" 

"  Certainly,  if  your  Majesty  works  as  you  have  done  of  late,  yoUr 
chance  for  life  is  not  very  great.  You  seem  to  forget  that  mind  is  sub- 
ordinate to  matter— not  matter  to  mind — that  physical  nature  must  have 
her  rights,  and  no  man  can  withstand  her  exactions.  Pardon  me  these 
bold  words,  sire,  but  if  I  speak  at  all,  I  must  speak  the  truth.  You  have 
begun  a  gigantic  edifice,  and  if  you  die,  it  must  remain  forever  incom- 
plete.'.' 

''For  that  very  reason,  I  must  complete  it  myself,  for,  indeed,  Gtin- 
thef,  you  are  right.  When  I  die,  I  leave  no  man  wprthy  to  succeed  to 
njy  stupendous  undertakings.  I  shall,  therefore,  live  until  I  have  accom- 
plished them  all." 

"  Then,  your  Majesty  must  work  less,'  exclaimed  Gunther  warmly. 
■•"  You  do  not  believe  that  in  pleadicg  for  you,  sirej  I  give  one  thought 
to  myself,  for  nothing  is  too  laborious  for  me,  when  I  work  for  mr  Em- 
peror. 

Joseph  laid  his  band  softly  upon  Gunther's  shoulder.  "  I  believe  you 
dGfunther.  T  esteem  you  as  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  well  yon  know 
that  for  you  I  have  no  political  secrets." 

"I  would  sooner  die,  than  betray  your  Majesty,  even  unwillingly," 
said  Gunther,  looking  with  his  large,  honest  eyes  into  the  Emperor's 
face. 

'*  I  kaow  it,  Gunther,  but  as  you  enjoy  ray  confidence  without  reserve, 
you  ought  to  know  that  I  have  too  much  to  djp  to  think  of  rest.  Oh,  it 
would  be  dfeadfui  for  me  ta.die  before  my  structure  is  complete !  Gun- 
ther, Giintherj  the  priests  would  transform  my  fairy  palace  into  a  glouroy 
church,  and  from  its  tojvers,  in  |ieu  of  the  noble  clock  whic^  is  to  strike 
the  hour  of  reformation  for  my  people,  would  frown  the  Cross  that  is 
the  symbol  of  the  unenlightened  past.  Oh,.letmenot  hear.in  my  dying 
moments  the  crash  of  the  temple  I  would  rear  to  Truth !" 

"  Then  recreate  your  mind,  sire,  with  literature  or  art.  It  is  long  since 
the  speaking  tories  of  your  violincello  have  been  heard  is  the  palace." 

"Very  true,  Gunther,  but  T  cannot  invite  the  Muses  into  my  study. 
A  prince  has  no  Tight  to  associate  with  such  frivolous  ladies,  for  he  is  not 
on  earth  to  pass  away  time.  The  King  of  Prussia  heads  a  royal  sect 
who  devote  themselves  to  authorship.  The  Empres&bf  Eussia  follows 
after  him  with  Voltaire  in  her  hand.  I  cannot  emulate  their  literary 
greatness.  I  read  to  learn,  and  travel  to  enlarge  mv ideas;  and. I  flatter 
myself  that  as  I  encourage  men  of  letters,  I  do,  them  a  greater  service 
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than  I  would,  wqre  I  to  sit  at,  a  desk  and  help  them  to- weave,  sonnets.* 
So-Jet  us  .'eschew  Apollo  and  hiV  light-footed  companions;  I  aim  to  be 
nothing  but  an  imperial  statesman.  But,"  conefnued  the  Emperor, 
frowning,  "  I  get  little  sympathy  from  my  subjects.  Counsellors,  no- 
bles, burghers,  priests,  ail  heap  obstacle  upon  obstacle  in  my  path,  and 
the  wohk  advances  slowly.  The  revenues,  too,  are  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  state.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  crown  are.  disor- 
dered, and  it  is  only  by  the  strictest  economy  that  1  am  able  to  sustain 
the  armys  The  people  call  me  a  miser  because  Maria  Theresa's  prodi- 
gality of  expenditure  forces  upon  me  measures  of  retrenchment,  and  ne- 
cessitates unusual  expedients  for  the  raising  of  funds."  , 
-    "Which  unhappily  were  extorted  from  convents  and  shrines." 

"Unhappily  !  Happily,  you  mean  to  say.  The  treasures  which  were 
wasted  on  convent-chapels  and  shrines,  have  saved  us  from  bankruptcy; 
a»d  God  will  look  down  with  favor  upon  the  sacrifice  which  dead  super- 
stitition  has  made  to  living  love,  and  will  bestow  a  blessing  upon  the 
Awkk  of  my  hands !  True,  those  heroes  of  darkness,  the  monks  and 
priests,  will  cry  anathema !  and  the  earth  will  be  filled  with  their  howls !" 
"  Like  that  which  greeted  Alcides,  when  he  stormed  the  gates  of  Tar- 
tarus," said  Giinther,  smiling. 

,  "Yon  are  right.  The  work  is  worthy  of  Alcides,  but  with  the  bles- 
sing of  God  it  shall  be  done.  Little  care  I  for  the  wail  of  nuns  or  the 
$r,oans  of  priests;  let  them  shriek  and  tear  their 'hair,  or  if  they  like  it 
better,  let  them  vent  their  spleen  in  lampoons  and  caricatures.  See 
Giinther  what  a  compliment  1  received  yesterday." 
,  s  And  the  Emperor  drew  from  his  escritoire  a  paper  which  he  unfolded* 
"  Look  at  this.  It  takes  off  one  of  my  great  crimes.  You  know  J  have 
'deprived  the  court  of  the  privilege  of  living  in  the  <palace,  and  have 
given  them  wherewith  to  find  lodgings  in  the  city.  Here  go  the  ladies 
with  their  bundles  under  Iheir  arms,  and  the  lord  high-steward  has  a 
broom  sweeping  after  them  as  they  go.  This  charming  individual  in 
the  corner  with  a  hunting-whip  is  myself.  And  here  is  the  pith  of  the 
joke.  *  Rooms  to  let  here.  Inquire  of  the  proprietor  »n  the  first  floor.'f 
'Whjatxlo  you  think  of  it?" 

"Abominable!  Inconceivable !!'  ejaculated  Giinther.  "As  unjust  as 
it  is  stinging." 

"It  does  not  sting  me.  I  have  a  sound  hide.  When  it  itches  it  is 
cured  with  scratching.J  Here  is  another  pasquinade.  It  was  thrown 
before  my  horse's  feet  as  I  was  riding  in  the  park.''  « 

"Joseph  premier,  aimable  et  cliarmtmt:  Joseph  Second,  scorpion  et 
tyran" 

''.<■    "  How  can  your  Majesty  laugh  at  such  unparalleled  insolence  V  cried 
•the  indignant  Secretary. 
<  ";No  one  can  deny  that  I  have  stung  priests  and  nuns,"  said  Joseph 
laughing,  "  so  they  are  welcome  to  roaj^  since  their  tongues  are  the  only 

♦The  Emperor's  own  weds    Letters  of  Joseph,  p.  57. 
,t  Hiibner  I.  1\  190.  t  Joseph's  own  words. 
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weapons  wherewith  they  may  revenge  themselves  upon'  their  tyrant. 
As  1  have  proclaimed  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  you  see  they  take 
advantage  of  the  privilege." 

"  Well,  if  your  Majesty  takes  so  magnanimous  a  view  of  these  insult- 
ing lampoons,"  said  Giinther  drawing  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  "I  must 
show  you  one  which  -yesterday  was  posted  on  the  wall  of  the  Konigs- 
kloster."  £.  *     * 

"  So  the  Konigskloster  irritates  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  does  it?" 
laughed  Joseph.  "  They  cannot  forgive  me  for  selling  it  to  the  hanker 
Flies,  to  transfigure  into  a  Jewish  palace !" —     *     '  ■'  '     .^'•■i- 

"  Well,  let  us.  see  the  pasquinade  !"  :  .  J 

"  Sire,  my  tongue  refuses  to  pronounce  the  words/'  replied  Giinther, 
handing  it  to  the  Emperor. 

"Nay,  you  must  accustom  your  tongue  to  pronounce  them,  fop  we 
are  apt  to  have  many  more  of  the  same.  sort,  to- read.-  So  go  6n,  and 
speak  out'*  boldly."      ,  '"  ^  .*•<■    ■ ». 

The' Emperor  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chajr,  and  making' himself 
comfortable,  prepared  to  listen.  •-* ■*»  '■■'>■ 

' '  The  lampoon  denounced  him  as  the  persecutor  of  the  bride's  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  enemy  of  the  church.  It  accused  him  of  having  converted 
a  holy  temple  into  the  abode  of  sin,  that  he  might  gratify  his  gr«ed  for 
money.  '  ,  -  .      *  ' " 

*  When  Giinther  had  concluded,  he  cried  out  impatiently,  "This  4ime 
at  least  your  Majesty  will  show  your  enemies  that  forbearance  has  its 
limits,  and  that  the  liberty  of  the  pres,s  shall  not  degenerate  into  license." 

"  By  no  means.     That  would  look  as  if  I  were  afraid.     I  commission 
you  to  hav6  the  lampoon  re-printed  and  to  expose  it  for  sale  in  the  book- 
stores at  six  kreuzers  a  copy,  the  proceeds  to  be  given  to  the  poor;1:*- 
-  "Oh  that  your  Majesty's  enemies, were  here'  to  sink  with  shame  at 
your  feet,  and  beg  your  forgiveness,"  cried  Giinther. 

"  Hush,"  said  Joseph.  "  Were  my  enemies^o-  hear  you,  they  would 
liken  me  toother  princes,  who  make  a  parade  of  their  good  qualities  srt 
that  flatterers  may  immortalize  them,  in  laudatory  ditbyranabics,—  But 
the  time  for  chatting  and  resting  has  expired,"  continued  Joseph,  rising 
from-  Ins  chair.  The  labors  of  the  day  call  nie^  I  must  go  to  receive 
my  petitioners,  who  must  be  weary  .with  waiting,  for  I  am^a  quartet  Jbt 

an  hour  behind  the  time."   »■     -  *■«''• 

*  Historical.' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    PETITIONEES. 

The  wide  corridor  in  which  Joseph  was  accustomed  to  receive  his  pe- 
titioners was  crowded.  People  of  all  ages  and  conditions  were  there^ 
waiting  with  trembling  impatience  the  appearance  iof  the  Emperor,  who 
received  the  applications  or' his  subjects  every  day  from  nine  o'clock  un- 
til twelve.  Suddenly  a  commotion  was  perceptible  among  the  crowd, 
and  a. pressure  was  felt  towards  the  door  which  led  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Emperor.  The  ears  of  those  who  have  suits  to  urge,  are  keen ;  and 
every,  one  of  that  motley  throng  heard  -the  footsteps  of  him  who  held 
their  destines  in  his  hand. 

The  door  opened,  and  Joseph  was  before  them.  At  once,  every  hand 
that  held  a  paper,  was  eagerly  stretched  forward.  The  Emperor  went 
frqpi  one  to  another,  and  while  he  collected  their  petitions  entered  into 
friendly  converse  with  the  applicants. 

Tkye  last  petitioner  was  an  old  man  in  the  garb  of  a  Hungarian  peas- 
ant. His  white  hair  fell  in  locks  from  ben«ath  his  wide-brimmed  hat  of 
dark  brown,  and  the  cloak  which  was  thrown  carelessly  over  his  stalwart 
shoulders,  was  embroidered  with  shells  and  silver  spangles.  His  sun- 
bamt  face  was  free  from  the  Runic  characters  which  the  slow  finger  of 
Time  is  apt  to  trace  upon  the  brow  of  the  human  race  ;  and  but  for  the 
color  of  his  hair,  he  would  have  been » mistaken  for  a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life.   ■. 

The  Emperor  was  favorably  struck  with  his  bearing,  and  smiled  with 
more, than  usual  benignity. 

"  Whence  come  you  1"  said  he.  ,• 

.,"  From  Hungary,  sire,"  replied  the  peasant  with  a  smile  that  revealed 
two  rows  of  regular,  wiite  teeth.  "I  was  one  week  on  my  journey ;  at 
taight,,  the  open  field  my  bed,  and  by  day,  a  drink  of  water  more  than 
once  my  only  breakfast." 

"  Youmust  have  had  important  business  in  Vienna." 
"Yes,  sire.     I  was  sent  with  this  petition  to  your  Majesty." 
"  It  mast  be  urgent,  to  have  induced  you  to  travel  so  far." 
,  "  Urgent,  indeed,  sire.     I  promised  the  peasants  of  our  district  to  give 
it  into  your  Majesty's  own  hand.     It  has  the  name  of  every  man  in  the 
district;  bu? if  I  had  had  time  to  go  around*. with  it,  I  might  have 
bKHJght  with  me  the  name  of  every  peasant  in  Hungary.     It  was  arrang- 
ed.&ftt  I  should  present  the  petition  thi*  morning,  and  now,  while  we 
stanl  here,  every  man,  woman  and  child  at  home  is  praying  for  my  suc- 
cess^,  i 
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"  What  oan  I  do  for  you  »  Speak,  and  if  possible;  I  ^ijfrant  your 
petition."  v 

"Then,  your  Majesty, read  it  aloud,  th$t  I  iw  say  to  Bay  brethren, 
that  our  cry  of  distress  has  reached  the  imperi^lfear.  * 

Joseph  smiled,  and  opening  the  paper,  read  aloud.  -?• 

"  Compassionate  Emperor  !  Four  days  of  hard  labor  as  socmen ;  the 
.fifth  day  at  the  fisheries  ;  the  sixth  day  following  oar  lords  in  the  host — 
the  seventh  day  is  the  Lord's;    Judge  then  whether  we  are  able  to 'pay 


our  taxes." 


"Yes,  yes,  murmured  the  man  to  himself,  "he  cannot  say  that  if  we 
are  oppressed,  he  knows  nothing  of  it." 

"  I  will  not  say  so,  my  friend,"  said  the  Emperor  with  emotion;  "The 
whole  history  of  your  wrongs  is  written  in  these  few  torching  lines.  I 
know  that  .you  are  oppressed,  and  that  when  you  sink  with  exhaustion 
at  your  tasks,  you  are  roused  with  the  lash.  I  know*  tbatf  yott  are  treat- 
ed like  cattle,  that  you  have  neither  property  nor  rights-,  and'  that  agri- 
culture suffers  sorely  from  the  obstacles  whioh  your  masters*  place  ie 
your  paths. — I  know  all — and  by  the  God  above  Us,  to  whom  your  wives 
and  children  are  even  now  at  prayer,  I  swear  to  free  tha  Hungarian  serf 
from  bondage !''  *  *  '* 

"  Tot  free  the  Hungarian  serf1."  shouted  the  peasant.  "Do  I  hear 
aright?    I^oes  your  Majesty  promise  freedom?  to  the  Ifortgarian  s%rf  1" 

"As  God  hearame,  1  will  free  him,"  replied  the  Emperor1  solemnly; 
"Servitude  shall  cease,  and  free  socage  shall  replace  vilJeifiage.-  Your 
tax-bill*  shall  be  revised  and  your  rights  guarantee^  by  the'  Crown.  If 
after  this,  you  are  oppressed  come  confidently  to  me"  and  'yotfp  tyrants 
shall  be  punished ;  for  under  my  reign  all  men  shall  he  eotf&I  before  th'e 
law."  .    •    ,       ;•- 

The  peasant  sanl?  on  his  knees  and  looked  up  with  glistening  eyes. 
"Oh,  my  lord  and  emperor,"  said  he,  '.'  I  had  Heard  of  tears  of  jby,  but 
until  to-day,  I  knew  not  what  they  meant.  I  .have  heen*scourged  for 
refusing  to  kneel  to  my  lord,  but  I  bend  the  knee  to  you,  for  I  feel  that 
you  are  a'  mighty  sovereign  and  a  merciful  father  to*  y out  people.  'God 
bless  you  for  the  words  hy  which  you  have  recognised  <Wtr  right  to  live 
and  to  be  free !"  "  ' 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  the  Emperor's  ffeet,  then' rising  he  said, 
"  Farewell,  gracious  lord  of  Hungary.     I  must  return  home.     s 
■    "  Will  jm  not  remain  a  day  or  two-  to  see  the  beauties'  of  Vienna  ?" 
asked  the  Emperor.  *  t 

'iJBTo,  your  Majesty.  I  carry  too  much  joy  with  me  ^>* tarry  on  my 
way;  and.  what  could  I  see  in  Vienna  to  rival  the  snow-^hilemountains 
that  mirror  themselves  in  the  blue  lakes  of  Hungary?''  ■ 

"  Then,  at  least,,  take  this  purse  to  defray  your  ei^euges.'*'  : 

"No,  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  take  gold  to  deff#fthe  expenses  of  a 
holy  pilgrimage.  Farewell!  And  may  the  ble&pgs  of  a  grateful  peo- 
ple be  echoed  for  you  in  heaven !"  ^      '     • 

The  Emperor  laid  his  hand  upon  the  peasant's  Shoulder. 
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"  Tell  me  the  name  of  my  Hungarian  friend!" 

"  My  name?     It  is  Horja,  sire." 

"Farewell  then,  Horja,  let  -me  hear  from  you,"* 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  PETITIONERS. 

As  the  door  closed  behind  Horja,  the  Emperor  continued  his  rounds, 
but#no  more  petitions  were  presented..  Here  and  there,  however,  was 
heard  a  request  for  an  audience,  which  Josepti  granted  and  then,  retired 
to  his  cabinet,  leaving  the  door  open. 

"  Have  the  goodness  to  walk  in,"  said  he  to  the  lady,  who  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  others.  She  obeyed,  and  the  Emperor,  closing,  the  door, 
took  a  seat  at  his  escritoire.  «  f 

"  Now,  madam,  I  am  ready  to  hear  you,  bu,t  as  there  are  nine  persons 
to  follow,  I  must  request  you  to  bejsrief.     What  is  your,  name  ?" 

"  1  am  the  widow  ,of  the  President  von  Kahlbaum." 

"  He  was  a  worthy  man.     Have  you  any  children,  madam -?" 

"Yes,  your  Majesty,  I  have  two  daughters*  and  a  son." 
"  '•  Two  daughters  ?     I  once  had  a  little  maiden  of  my  own,  but  •  she  is 
dead,"  said  the  Emperor,  sadly.     "  Plow  can  1  serve  you  and  your  chil- 
dren?" 

"  Oh,  sire,  the  fearful  ordinance  by  which  the  pensions  from  her  Jate 
Majesty's  privy-purs,e  were  withdrawn,  has  ruined  me.  I  beseech  of  you, 
sire,  restore  to  me  my  pension  extraordinary." 

"Are  you  not  aware  that  the  pensions  extraordinary  are  abolished  ?" 

"  Yes*  sire,  but  through  your  Majesty's  liberality,  I  hope  to  retain  the 
pension  I  held  from  the  Empress.  The  loss  of  it  heightens  my  grief  for 
thedjeathof  my  husband,  and  makes  life  unendurable.  Without  it  I 
should  have  to  part  with  my  carriage,  with  a  portion  of  my  household, 
and  live  in  complete  retirement.  I  am  sure  that  ybur  Majesty's  own 
sense  of  justice  will  plead  for  me."        *  , 

"Justice  is  the  motive  power  of  all. my  actions,  madam,"  replied  the 
Emperor  curtly,  "and  for  that  very  reason  you  cannot  retain  your  pen- 
sion*?' 

"  Sire,  I  am  sorely  stricken.  The  merits  of  my  husband — my  posi- 
tion  '""  ♦' 

"  Your  husband's  merits  have  earned  you  the  pension  you  already  re- 
ceive from  th%  crown,  and  as  for  your  position,  that  can  in  no  way  con- 
*  Unhappy  ffOTja  i   This  seDtimental  interview  cost  him  his  life. 
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cem  me.     I  grant  that  your  loss  is  grg&t,  tut  your  special  pension  will 
maintain  three!  poor  families,  and  I  cannot  allowryou  to  receive  -it  /ton- 

ger."  '■■■.. 

"Alas  !"  cried  the  lady*,"  what  are  my  dati&htersto  do  f 

"TPhey  can  become  good  housekeepers  or  governesses,  if  they  haye'm 
ceiv^d  good  education's.1'  r  t  ■:  -  <>■'. 

"Impossible,  sire;  my  daughters  are  of  noble  birth,  and  they  cannot 
descend  to  the  humiliation  of  earning  a  living."  .'','•  .}■■ 

"Why  not?  I  am  sure  I  earn  my  living,  and*  earn  it  by  hard  work, 
too.  No  one  is  too  good  to  work;  and  since  the  aristocracy  r  cannot 
shield  f heir  children  from  want,  it  is  clear  that  they  cannot  free  them 
from  the  necessity  of  labor."  .  , 

"  Then,  your  Majesty,  have  mercy  upon  my  son — the  only  son  of  a 
man  of  noble  extraction." 

^  W*at  profession  has  he  chosen  ?"  i 

"  He  wishes  to  be  an  officer  in  the  army  ;  but  he  was  so  severely  dealt 
with  in  his  examination,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  commis- 
sion. Oh,  your  Majesty,  I  beseech  of  you,  grant  him  a  command  in  the 
infantry!"  ^    _  . 

"  Madam,"  cried  the  Emperor  impatiently,  "  a  man  may  be  the  son 
of 'a  distinguished  father  without  having  the  slightest  claim  to  se,rve  as* 
an  officer.  As  your  son  .was  not  able  to  stand  his  examination!. he  must 
content  himself  with  being  '  the  son  of  a  man  of  noble  extraction:'  Ex- 
cuse me,  but  my  time  is  limited.  I  regret*  to  refuse  your  requests,  but 
justice  compels  me  to  do  so."  -  >'  '<  •;    -  • • :    «  V 

The  Presidetftin  burst  into  tears}  and. making  bet  inclination  to  the 
Emperor,  left  the  room.  The  latter  following  her,  said,  "  Let-tbe  next 
petitioner  advance."  *  '         , 

This  was  an  old  hussar,  a  captain  of  cavalry -with  lofty  bearing  and 
snow-white  heard.    He  came  in,  making  a  military  salute. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  friend  ?"  asked  Joseph. 

"  I  come  to  ask  of  your  Majesty  not  to  deprive  me  of  the  pension  ex- 
traordinary which  the  Empress  of  blessed  memory  bestowed  upon  m« 
from  her  privy  purse,"  said  the  old  soldier*,  bluntly.       «  •* 

"  Oh,  another  pension*  extraordinary  !"  said  the  Emperor,  with  a  laugh! 
"  That  cannot  be,  Captain.  The  privy  purse  of  the  Empress,  which,  in 
the  goodness  of  her  hVaft,  was  thrown  indiscriminately  to  all.  who-asked 
for  "alms,  this  purse  exists  no  longer.  It  has  a  large  hole  iiji  it  and  its. 
contents  have  all  ruif .out."  f 

The  old  huzzar  gave  a  grim  look  to  the  Emperor,  and  raised  hisptr- 
ruque.  P0inth^w4tto"  his  finger  to  three  wide,  purple  scars,  upon  his 
head^  he  said,  ►  *> 

"Sire,  my  hea& is  somewhat  in  the  condition  of  ^u?<  privy-purse,  it 
hag  several  holeSin^Jfc;    They  were  made  by  your  Majesty's  enemies." 

"  To  stop  such  holes  as  those,  is  my.  sacred  duty,"  sajd,  Joseph  smi- 
ling," and  enough  remains  yet  in  the  bottom  of  the  privy-purse  to  sat- 
isfy the  wants  of  a  brave  officer,  who  has  served  me  <to  his  Qwn'preju- 
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dice.  Forgive  my  refusal.  £The  petition  which  you  wear  on  your  neaa 
is  more  eloquent  than  words,  and  your  pension  sha.ll  be  returned 
to  you." 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Captain,  and  with  another  stiffsalute, 
he  ma/ched  out. 

The  Emperor  looked  after  him,  laughing  heartily. 

As  he  disappeared,  a  pale,  delicate  woman  came  forward,  accompani- 
ed by  several  young  children,  two  of  which  were  hiding  their  heads  in 
her  skirt.  The  group  filled  up  the  door  like  a  picture,  and  the  children 
clung  so  to  the  pallid  mother  that  she  could  n«t  advance  a  step. 

""  As  you  cannot  come  to  me,  I  will  go  to  you,"  said  the  Emperor, 
contemplating  them  with  a  benevolent  smile.  "  Give  me  your  petition, 
madam." 

These  are  my  petitions,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  woman  pointing  to 
her  children.  "  My  husband  served  for  many  years  in  the  twelfth  regi- 
ment, and  died  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  the  Bavarian  war.  He  left 
me  nothing  but  these  orphans." 

The  Emperor  looked  kindly  at  the  little  golden  heads  that  were  peep- 

,  ing  from  among  the  folds  of  their  mother's  dress,  and  a  cloud  came  over 

his  face.     "  You  grieve  for  your  poverty,  poor  woman,"  said  he,  "  and 

know  not  how  I  envy  your  riches.     How  many  millions  would  I  give  if 

one  of  those. children  was  mine.     Ghildren  are  a  great  blessing." 

"  Yes",  sire,  when  they  have  fathers  to  work  for  them." 

"I  will  be  their  father,"  said  Joseph,  and  at  the  sound  of  these  loving 
words,  the  children  raised  their  bashful  heads,  to  steal  a  look  at  the 
,  speaker.     "  Come,  boys,"  continued  he  offering  his  hand,  "  wall  any  of 
!  you  be  soldiers  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  th%  two  eldest,  standing  erect  and  making  the 
military  salute.  -. 

"  That  is  right.  You  are  brave  fellows,  and  if  you  behave  well,  you 
shall  belong  to  my  body-guard — Come  to  morrow,"  continued  he  to  the 
mother,  "  and  the  lord-chancellor  will  attend  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  your  four  eldest,  meanwhile,  you  shall  have  a  pension  for 
yourself  and  the  youngest.  In  a  few  years,  I  will  do  as  much  for  my 
little  one  there.  Be  punctual  in  your  visit  to  the  chancery — You  will 
be  received  at  ten  o'clock." 

"  God  reward  your  Majesty  !"  faltered  the  happy  mother.  "  Oh,  my 
children,  my  dear  children,  the  Emperor  is  the  father  of  the  orphan  ! 
Keward  your  gracious  Sovereign  by  being  good,  and  pray  for  him,  with 
aHyour  hearts!" 

With  these  words  the  woman  curtsied  and  withdrew,  and  the  audience 
for  that  day  was  at  an  end. 

"And  pray  for  him  with  all  your  hearts,"  whispered  the  Emperor. 
"May  God  hear  the  petitions  of  these  innocent  little  ones.  Perchance 
they  may  weigh  against  the  curses  of  others.  They  are  the  little  roses 
■which  I  teoaietimes  find  beneath  my  crown  of  thorns. — But  away -with 
sentiment— I  have  no  time  to  indulge  in  heart-reveries.    My  vocation  is 
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to  work. — Here  is  a  port-folio  filled  with  petitions.  Griinther  mfist  help 
me  to  examine*  them !" 

He  rang  the  bell,  and  Giinther  seated  himself  and  went  to  work! 
Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  had  taken  up  one  of  the  papers  and  was  read- 
ing it.     Suddenly  he  put  it  down  and  began  to  laugh. 

"Listen,  Giinther,"  said  he,  "listen  to  this  Joucmrig  appeal.  One  of 
the  discharged  counsellors  orders  me  to  give  him.  a  larger  pension  tha£ 
he.  may  live  in  a  manner  befitting  his  position.  Now  hear  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  petition.     '  Our  Emperor  is  a  poor  callow  mqnse.'"* 

"  And  your  Majesty  can  laugh  at  such  insolence  !"  exclaimed  Giinther 
coloring  with  indignation. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Joseph.  "  Nothing  can  be  franker  and  more  to 
the  point." 

"  And  I,  pardon  me,  sire,  think  that  the  writer  of  this  insolent  letter 
should  be,  severely " 

"  Nay,"  interrupted  the  Emperor.  "  You  would  not  have  me  punish 
him  for  being  man  enough  to  say  to  my  face  what  thousands  say  of  me 
behind  my  bapk,  would  you  3.  Now,  Giinther,  I  am  so  disinclined  to 
punish  him  that  I  intend  to  increase  his  pension  just  because  he  is  an 
honest,  plain-spoken  fellow.  You  need  not  make  such  a  grimace,  Gun- 
therv    If  you  feel  badly,  console  yourself  with  your  work." 

The  Emperor  seated  himself  at  the  table  and  went  on  looking  over  his 
petitions,  occasionally  murmuring  to  himself,  "  Our  Emperor  is  a  poor, 
callow  mouse  !" 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  LADY  PATRONESS. 

The  days  of  the  Countess  Baillou  glided  away  m  one  continued  rbund 
of  pleasure.  She  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  at  concert,  ball,  or  festi- 
val. Even  women  ceased  to  envy  the  conquering  beauty,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  just  that  all  mankind  srfould  succumb  to  her  unpar#leied  at- 
tractions. The  Emperor  had  shared  the'common  enthusiasm,  and  at  a 
ball  given  by  Prince  Esterhazy,  had  danced  twice  with  the  Countess. 
Those  therefore  who  through  their  rank  or  station  were  ambitious  of  the 
Emperor's  presence  at  their  entertainments,  hastened  one  and  all  to  issue 
pressing  invitations  to  the  enchantress  of  whom  their  Sovereign  had  said 
that  she  was  the  most  fascinnating  woman  in  Vienna. 

*Hubner,l,ri99. 
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Count  Liechtenstein  Podstadsky  was  about  to  give  a  ball,  and  the 
Countess  Bailiou  had  consented  to  receive  his  guests.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  natural  that  the  mother  of  the  Count  should  play  the 
hostess  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  oLd  counle  were  at 
variance  with  their  only  son  ;  and  the  more  lavish  he  grew  in  his  ex- 
penditure, the  more  penurious  became  his  parents.  The  avarice  of  the 
latter  was  as  well  known  as  the  extravagance  of  the  former,  and  whenever 
there  was  a  new  anecdote  current  illustrative  of  the  prodigality  of  the 
son,  another  was  related  to  exemplify  the  increasing  parsimony  of  the 
father. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  bewitching  Countess  should  have 
been  selected  to  preside  over  the  ball  given   by  her  aristocratic  friend. 
Everybody  was  delighted.     The  Emperor  was  to  be  there,  and  it  was  to 
be  the  most  magnificent  entertainment  of  the  season.     Long  before  the 
hour  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  guests,  the  street  before  the  Count's  pal- 
ace was  thronged  with  people,  eager  to  obtain  a  glance  at  anything  ap- 
pertaining to  the  fairy  spectacle.     While  they  were  peering  through  the 
illuminated  windows  at  a  wilderness  of  flowers,  mirrors,  silk  and  velvet 
a  carriage  drawn  by   four  splendid  horses  came  thundering  down  the 
street  and  drew  up  before  the  door  of  the  palace.     Two  footmen  in  sky- 
blue  velvet  picked  out  with  silver,  leaped  down  to  open  the  door,  and 
in  a  trice,  the  large  portals  of  the  palace  were  thrown   open,  and  a  rich 
carpet  rolled  to  the  carriage-door,  while  six  livered  servants  ranged 
themselves  on  either  side. 

And  now  from  the  carriage  emerged  the  lady  patroness,  resplendent 
in  silver  gause  and  diamonds  that  glittered  like  a  constellation  just  fallen 
from  the  heavens.  The  people,  enraptured  by  the  beauty  of  the  Coun- 
tess, gave  vent  to  their  admiration  without  stint.  As  she  reached  the 
top  of  the  marble  steps,  she  turned  and  smiled  upon  her  worshippers, 
whereupon  they  shouted  as  an  audience  is  apt  to  do  at  the  appearance 
of  a  favorite  prima  donna. 

In  the  midst  of  this  applause,  the  lady  entered  the  Hotel,  and  until 
the  door  closed  and  shut  out  the  enchanted  scene  within,  they  watched 
her  graceful  form  as  it  glided  along  followed  by  a  train  of  lackies. 
Count  Podstadsky  came  forward  to  meet  her  with  ceremonious  courtesy. 
They  entered  the  gay  saloons,  but  as  if  led  by  one  common  impulse 
both  traversed  the  long  suite  of  apartments  in  silence,  and  approached  a 
door  which  led  into  a  small  boudoir  evidently  not  lit  up  for  the  occasion. 
Once  within,  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  purple  velvet  portiere  wag 
dropped  before  it. 

"  Do  not  be  afraid,"  said. the  Countess,  with  a  bewitching  smile  "  we 
are  alone.  You  are  at  liberty  to  congratulate  me  upon  my  appearance 
for  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  you  are  dying  to  tell  me  how  beautiful 
I  am." 

"  Neither  eyes  nor  tongue  could  give  expression  to  a  hundredth  part, 
of  the  rapture  which  my  heart  feels  at  your  approach,  Arabella,"  replied 
Podstadsky,  gazing  upon  her  with  passionate  admiration.     "Surely  eve- 
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ry  woman  must  hate  you,  and  every  man  be-  intoxicated  ;by  your 
charms."  #  v 

"  They  are  intoxicated,  Carlo,"  replied  she.  "  They  -are  su$h  fools  ! 
To  think  that  they  are  willing  to  commit  any  deed  of  folly  for  the  sake 
of  a  fair  face  and  two  bright  eyes  !"  ! 

"  And  you,  my  angel,  are  cruel  to  all,  and  for  me  alone  has  the  proud 
Countess  Baillou  a  heart."  ,  ->. 

"A  heart  J"  ejaculated  the  Countess  with  irony.  "Co  you  believe  in 
hearts,  silly  Carlo  1  My  dear  friend,  I  at  least,,  am  without  such  an  in- 
convenience. If  I  love  any  thing,  it  is  gold.  Its  chink  to  my  ear*  is 
sweetest  harmony,  its  touch  thrills  through  my  whole  being." 

"  How  you  have  changed,  Arabella !  The  time  was  when  your  lips 
murmured  words  of  love  and  despair,  too  !" 

"  Aye,  Carlo !  But  the  woman  who  murmured  of  love  and  despair — 
she  who  believed  in  innocence  and  loyalty,  is  buried.in  the  Tiber.  She 
whom  you  rescued  thence,  has  received  the  baptism  of  shame,  apd  you, 
Count  Podstadsky,  were  her  sponsor.  You  taught  me  the  art  of  .lying 
and  deceiving,  and  now  you  prate  to  me  of  a  heart !" 

"  It  is  because  your  maddeningibeauty  will  not  suffer  me  to  forget 
that  mine  is  still  susceptible  of  love,"  replied  Podstadsky. 

The  Countess  laughed,  but  there  was  no  mirth  in  her  voice.  "Pod- 
stadsky," said  she  throwing  back  her  superb  head,  "  you  have  about  as 
much  heart  as  the  hare,  who  runs  from  a  rustling  leaf,  taking  it  to  be  the 
click  of  the  hunter's  rifle." 

"And  yet,  Arabella,"  replied  Podstadsky' with  a  sickly  smile,  "  I  am 
here,  although  sometimes  I  do  start  and  fancy  that  I  hear  the  hunter's 
step  behind  me." 

"  Hare-like  fright,"  said  Arabella,  raising  her  shoulders.  "  I  wonder 
at  you,  Carlo,  when  you  look  upon  what  we  are  and  reflect  upon  what 
we  have  been.  Everybody  in  Vienna  admires  and  envies  us.  The 
highest  nobles  of  the  land  are  our  willing  guests,  and  the  Emperor  him- 
self {dit-on)  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  Countess  Baillou.  Oh,  Carlo  ! 
Is  it  not  enough  to  make  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  laugh !" 

""iou,are  right,"  replied  Podstadsky  encouraged.  "The  Emperor's 
visit  here  to-night  will  silence  the  clamor  of  my  creditors." 

"  Creditors  !  What  of  them  ?  Was  there  ever  a  nobleman  without 
creditors !  They  are  one  of  the  appendages  of  rank.  And  then,  Carlo 
— if  your  creditors  annoy  you,  what  prevents  you' from  paying  them .?" 

Podstadsky  shuddered.     "  Do  you  mean- — -" 

"What  is  the  matter  with  the  man?"  asked  Arabella •" as,  he  paused 
and  she  saw  how  ghastly  he  looked.  "  Of  course,  I  mean1  you  to  pay 
as  you  have  paid  before—Pay,  and  pay  promptly.  Then  when  every* 
thing — furniture,  plate,  jewels,  horses  and  equipages  are  ours;  we  sell 
out,  and  realize  our  fortune  in  gold — (no  banknotes,  Carlo,) — and  then 

we  take  up  our  abode  in  the  city  of  pities — Paris  !     GtJld  ! — €rold  » 

There  is— " 

"  A  light  knock  Was  heard  at  the  door.    The  Countess  disappeared 
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aijd  the  Count  put  out  his  head.  It  was  his  steward  who  announced 
that  a  lady  closely  veiled,  wished  to  speak  with  Count  Podstadsky  on 
urgent  business. 

"  Show  her  into  the  ante- room.  The  Countess  Baillou  will  do  me 
the  favor  to  receive  her." 

u  My  lord,"  said  the  steward,  "  the  lady  wishes  to  see  you  alone." 

— "  Indeed  1     Then  show  her  in  here." 

The  steward  retired  and  the  Count  stepped  into  one  of  the  lighted 
rooms.     The  Countess  came  forward  smiling. 

"  I  heard  it  all,"  said  she,  playfully  threatening  him  with  her  finger. 
"  I  am  not  going  to  allow  you  to  have  a  tete-a-tete  in  the  dark.  No  no, 
my  Jupiter,  your  mysterious  beauty  shall  be  received  just  here  under 
the  light  of  the  chandelier,  and  I  shall  watch  you  both  from  the  boudoir. 
That  will  be  safer  for  all  parties.  I  suspect  a  certain  dark-eyed  beauty 
of  this  stratagem,  and  I  long  to  see  the  haughty  prude." 

"Do  you  suspect  Rachel  Eskeles ?" 

Arabella  nodded  affirmatively.  "Doubtless  she  comes  to  implore 
forgiveness  for  her  father's  insolence,  and  to  deny  all  complicity  with 
the  old  Jewish  dragon.  Here  she  comes,  Carlo,  but  mark  me  ! — If  I 
see  danger  ahead,  I  come  to  the  rescue !" 

The  Countess  then  bounded  like  a  graceful  gazelle,  into  the  boudoir, 
while  the  Count  advanced  to  meet  the  veiled  visitor. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MOTHER  AND  SON. 

With  the  bow  and  smile  of  a  veritable  libertine,  Count  Podstadsky 
offered  his  arm  to  the  lady  whose  face  was  completely  hidden  by  a  long 
black  veil.  The  accommodating  steward  retired  in  haste,  and  the  lady 
looking  around  with  anxiety,  murmured,  "  Are  we  alone?" 

"  Entirely  alone,  my  charming  sphinx,"  replied  Podstadsky.  "  The 
godof  Love  alone  shall  hear  the  secrets  which  are  to  fall  from  your 
coral  lips:-  But  first,  let  me  remove  this  envious  veil,  my  mysterious 
charmer." 

The  lady  stood  perfectly  still- while  Podstadsky,  by  way  of  exordium 
embraced  her  affectionately.     Neither  did  she  offer  any  opposition  to 
his  »darrog  hands,  as  first  they  (removed  her  long  mantilla,  and  then 
threw,  back  the  black  crape  veil  which  had  so  faithfully  concealed  her 
features.  ' " 
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When  he  saw  her  face,  he  started  back  with  a  cry  of  remorse. 

"My  Mother,  oh,  my  Mother!"  exclaimed  he,  covering  hi*  face  with 
his  hands. 

Behind  the  portiere  there  was  the  faint  sound  of  a  mocking  laugh,  but 
neither  mother  nor  son  heard  it.  They  heard  naught  but  the  insuffer- 
able throbs  of  their  own  heart ;  they  saw  each,  one,  naught  but  the  death 
like  face  of  the  other. 

"Yes,  it  is  your  unhappy  mother,  she  who  once  vowed  never  again  to 
cross  your*  threshold — But  maternity  is  merciful,  Carl,  and  I  come,hither 
to  pardon  and  to  rescue  you,  while' yet  there  is  time  for  flight." 

The  young  Count  made  no  reply.  At  the  astounding  revelation  made 
by  the  dropping  of, that  black  veil,  he  had  retreated  in  mingled  shame, 
and  surprise.  He  had  accosted  his  own  mother  in  the  language"  of  liber- 
tinism, and  he  stood  gazing  upon  her  with  looks  of  sorrow  and  regret,  He 
had  scarcely  heard  her  speak,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  self-reproach,  and 
now  as  she  ceased,  he  murmured, 

"  Is  that  my  mother !  My  mother  with  the  wrinkled  brow  and  the 
white  hair!1' 

The  Countess  returned  his  gaze  with  a  mournful  smile.  "  You  have 
not  seen  me  for  two  years,  Carl,  and  since  then  sorrow  has  transformed 
me  into  an  old  woman.  I  need  not  tell  you  why  I  have  sorrowed.  Oh, 
my  child  !  Whence  comes  the  gold  with  which  this  fearful  splendor  is 
purchased  1     Your  father " 

"  My  father !"  echoed  the  Count,  recalled  to  self-possession  by  the 
word.  "What  am  I  to  him,  who  cursed  me  and  forbade  me  his  house. 
Tell  him,'^«ried  he  fiercely,  "  that  if  I  am  lost,  it  is  he  \rho  shall  answer 
to  heaven  for  my  soul !"  ' 

"  Peace  !"  exclaimed  the  mother  in  a  tone  of  authority.  "  Nor  at- 
tempt to  shift  your  disgrace  upon  him  who  has  been  not  the  cause  of 
your  crimes,  but  their  victim.  Why  did  he  curse  you,  reprobate,  tell 
me  why!"  v  • 

The  Count  was  so  awed  by  her  words  and  looks  that  he  obeyed  almost 
instinctively. 

"  Because  I  had  forged,"  was  th$  whispered  reply. 

"Yes — forged  your  father's  name  for  a  million,  and  forced  him  for  the 
honor  of  his  house  to  sell  all  that  he  possessed.  We  are  so  poor  that  we 
have  scarcely  the  necessaries  of  life ;  nevertheless,  we  have  borne  in  si- 
lence the  contumely  of  the  world  that  seams  us  as  misers.  And  now 
although  you  have  nothing  to  inherit,  we  hear  of  yqur  weak^'the mag- 
nificence of  your  house,  of  your  unbounded  expenditure!" 

"Yes,  mother,','  replied  the  Count,  beginning  to  recoverfram  his  shock 
"it  is  plain  that  I  have  discovered  a  treasure^somewhefrf.". 

"Then  you  will  have  to  explain  the  nature  of  your  diaeovery,  for  your 
father  is  about  to  reveal  the  state  of  his  affairs  to  the  V9#*ld."  p 

"If  he  does  that,  ['am  lost,"  cried  Podst&dsky  in  tones  of  despair. 

"Ah!" — gasped  the' unhappy  mother,  "Then  we  were  right  in  fearing 
that  your  wealth-  was  ill-gotten.     Oh,  Carl,  look  into  the  face  of  the 
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mother   who  bore  you,  and   has  loved,  you  beyond  all  things  earthly  ! 
Look  into  ber  face,  and  say  whence  comes  this  magnificence!" 

The  Count  tried  to  raise  bis  eyes,  but  he  could  not  meet  his  mother's 
glance.  Alas,  he  remembered  how  often  in  childhood  after  some  trifl- 
ing misconduct,  he  had  looked  jnto  those  loving  eyes,  and  read  forgive- 
ness there ! — 

The  mother  trembled,  and  could  scarcely  support  her  limbs.  She 
caught  at  a  chair,  and  leaned  upon  it  for  a  moment.  Then,  with  falter- 
ing steps  she  approached  her  son,  and  raised  his  head  with'her  own  hands. 
It  was  a  touching  scene,  and  Count  Podstadsky  himself  was  not  un- 
moved by  its  silent  eloquence.  His  heart  beat  audibly,  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  repentant  tears. 

"  Tell  me,  child,  tell  me  whence  comes  your  wealth.  I  will  not  betray 
you,  for  I  am  your  unhappy  mother!" 

"  You  can  do  nothing  for  me  mother,"  sobbed  the  Count.  "  I  am  lost, 
beyond  power  of  redemption." 

"Alas  !  Alas.!  Then  you  are  guilty  !  But,  Carl,  I  will  not  ask  you 
any  questions — only  let  me  save  you  from  public  disgrace.  Your  father 
is  inexorable — but  1  can  save  you,  my  beloved  child.  I  will  leave  home 
—country — name — everything  for  your  sake,  even  the  husband  of  my 
life-long  love.  Come,  my  son — let  us  go  together  where  no  one  shall 
ever  hear  your  story,  and  where,  with  the  grace  of  God  you  may  repent 
of  your  sins,  and  amend." 

The  strength  of  her  love  lent  such  eloquence  to  the  words  of  the  Count- 
ess, that  her  son  was  borne  away  by  the  force  of  her  pleadings. 

"  Oh,  my  mother,  if  I  could — if  I  could — "  but  here  his  voice  faltered, 
and  the  tears  which  he  had  been  striving  to  keep  back  gushed  out  in  tor- 
rents.    He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

His  mother  smiled  and  made  a  silent  thanksgiving  to  heaven.     "  God 
will  accept  your  tears,  my  dear  prodigal -child  ;  come,  ere  it  be  too  late.  , 
See,  I  have  gold.     My  family  diamonds  have  yielded  enough  to  main- 
tain us  in  Switzerland.     There,  among  its  solitudes " 

A  clear,  musical  laugh  was  heard,  and  the  melodious  voice  of  a  woman 
spoke  these  scornful  words.  » 

"Count  Podstadsky  a  peasant!  a  Swiss  peasant!  Ha,  ha!"  The 
old  Countess  turned  and  saw  coming  from  the  boudoir,  a  vision  of  such 
beauty  as  dazzled  her  eyes.  The  vision  came  forward  smiling,  .and. 
Podstadsky  dashing  away  his  tears,  passed  in  one  instant  from  the 
heights-of  saving  repentance,  to  the  unfathomable  depths  of  hopeless 
obduracy.  i 

The  two  women,  meanwhile,  faced  each  other,  the  one  laughing,  tri- 
umphant, beautiful  alas !  as  Circe;  the  other  pale,  sorrowful  as  the 
guardian  "angel  of  the  soul  which  has  just  been  banished  from  the  pre- 
sence of  God  forever ! 

" Pray,  Carlo,  introduce  me  to  your  mother,"  said  Arabella.  "You 
are  not  yet  a  Swiss  peasant.  Pending  your  metamorphosis,  be  a  little 
more  observant  of  the  conventions  and  courtesies  of  high  life  !" 


"She  has  been  eaves-dropping!"  exclaimed  the  Countess  Podstadsky, 
contemptuously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Arabella,  with  perfect  equanimity,  "  I  have  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  witnessing  this  charming  scene.  You,  madam,  have-acted 
incomparably,  but  your  son  has  not  sustained' you.  ,The  role  you  have 
given  him  is  inappropriate.  To  ask  of  him  to  play 'the  repentant  siianer 
is  simply  ridiculous.  Count  Podstadsky  is  a  gentleman,  and  has  no 
taste  for  Idyls." 

"  "VYho  is  this  woman  ?"  asked  the  old  Countess. 

Her  son  had  regained  all  his  self-possession  again.  He  approached 
Arabella,  and  taking  her  hand,  led  her  directly  up  to  his  mother. 

"  My  mother,  I  beg  to  present  to  you  the  Countess  Baillou,  the  lady- 
patroness  of  the  bdll  I  give  to-night." 

The  old  Countess  paid  no  attention  to  Arabella's  deep  curtsey.     She 
was  too  much  in  earnest  to  heed  her. 
;  "  Will  you  come,  Carl  ? — Every  moment  is  precious." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  exclaimed  Arabella,  "  you  forget  that  not  only  the 
aristocracy  of  Vienna,  but  the  Emperor  himself  is  to  be  your  son's  guest 
to-night."  ■•"     ,         % 

"I)o  not  listen  to  her,  my  son,"  cried  the  wretched  mother.  "Her 
voice  is  the  voice  of  the  evil  spirit  that  would  lure  you  on  to  destruc- 
tion.— Carl — Carl  !"  cried  she,  laying  her  vigorous  grasp  upon  his  arm — 
"  be  not  so  irresolute  !     Come,  and  prove  yourself  to  be  a  man!"      * 

"Aye !  interposed  Arabella,"  "  be  a  man  Carl,  and  suffer  no  old  woman 
to  come  under  your  own  roof,  and  chide  ypu  as  if  you  were  her  naughty 
boy.  What  business,  pray,  is  it  of  this  lady's,  where  you  gather  your 
riches  1  And  what  to  the  distinguished  Count  Podstadsky,  are  the  clam- 
ors of  two  unnatural  parents,  who  have  long  since  lost  all  claim  to  his 
respect  1" 

"  Carl,  Carl !"  shrieked  the  mother,  "  Do  not  heed  her.  ,■  She  is  an 
evil  spirit.     Come  with  me!" 

There  was  a  pause.  Arabella  raised  her  starry  eyes,  and  fixed  them 
with  an  expression  of  passionate  love  upon  the  Count.  That  simulated 
look  sealed  his  fate. 

"  No,  mother,  no !  Importune  me  no  longer,  for  I  will  not  leave  Vi- 
enna.    Enough  of  this  trage-comedy — Leave  me  in  peace." 

Arabella  flung  him  a  kiss  from  the  tips  of  her  rosy  fingers.  "  Spoken 
like  a  man,  at  last,"  said  she. 

Eor  awhile,  not  a  word  was  heard  in  that  gorgeous  room,  where*  the 
chandeliers  flung  their  foil  red  glare  upon  the  group  below. ,  The  white- 
haired  mother — the  recusant  son-^-the  beautiful  enchantress,  whose 
black  art  had  just  sundered  them  forever!  *  .  ... '  , 

At  length  she  spoke,  that  broken-hearted  mother,  and  her.  voice  was 
hollow  as  a  sound  from  the  grave.  "Thou  hast  -chjjfcen.  God  would 
have  rescued  thee,. but  thou  hast  turned,  away  from. His'  meVciful  wag- 
ing!    Farewell,  unhappy  one,  farewell !"  .asga 

She  wrapped  her  dark  mantle  around  her,  and  concealed  her  <fae#again 
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in  the  veil.  Her  son  dared  not  offer  his  hand,  for  evil  eyes  were  upon 
him,  and  he  allowed  her  to  depart  without  a  word.  Slowly  she  travers- 
ed the  scene  of  sinful  splendor,  her  tail,  dark  figure  reflected  from  mirror 
to  mirror  as  she  went,  and  before  the  receding  vision  of  that  crushed  and 
despairing  mother,  the  lights  above  seemed  to  pale,  and  the  'gilding  of 
those  rich  saloons  grew  dim  and  spectral. 

Farther  and  farther  she  went,  Podstadsky  gazing  after  her,  while 
Arabella  gazed  upon  him.  She  reached  the  last  door,  a^nd  he  started  as 
if  to  follow.  His  tempter  drew  him  firmly  back,  and  calmed  his  agi- 
tation with  her  magic  smile. 

"  Stay,  beloved,"  said  she  tenderly.  "  From  this  hour,  I  shall  be 
mother,  mistress,  friend — all  things  to  you." 

He  clasped  her  passionately  tu  his  heart,  sobbing,  "  I  wish  for  nothing 
«n  earth  but  your  love — the  love  which  will  follow  me,  even  to  the 
scaffold." 

"  Pshaw!"  exclaimed  Arabella,  "what  an  ugly  word  to  whisper  to  these 
beautiful  rooms  !  Look  here,  Carlo, — the  diamonds  we  own  in  common 
are  worth  half  a  million.  We  must  do  a  good  business  to-night.  When 
the  Emperor  has  retired,  the  hostess  will  have  a  right  to  preside  over 
the  faro  table,  and  you  know  that  my  cards  never  betray  me." 

"  I  know  it,  my  enchantress,"  cried  Carlo,  kissing  her.  "  Let  us  make 
haste  and  grow  rich.  I  would  go  anywhere  with  you,  were  it  even  to 
Switzerland." 

"  But  not  as  a  peasant,  Carlo — First,  however,  we  must  have  our 
millions.  Now,  be  reasonable  to-night,  and  don't  play  the  Italian  lover. 
Colonel  Szekuly  is  desperately  enamored  of  me,  and  he  will  be  sure  to 
sit  next  to  me  at  the  faro-table.  Th,e  place  he  covets  shall  cost  him  a 
fortune." 

At  that  moment  the  steward  entered  the  room.  "  \  message  from 
the  Emperor,  my  lady."  r 

"  What  can  it  be  V 

"  His  Majesty  regrets  that  he  cannot  keep  his  engagement  this  eve- 
ning with  Count  Podstadsky." 

"This  is  a  disappointment.  What  else ?"  asked  the  Countess  as  the 
servant  still  stood  there. 

"Several  other  excuses,  my  lady.    The  two  Princesses  Lichtenstein 
Countess  Thun,  and  Princess  Esterhazy  also,  have  sent  apologies." 

"  Very  well,  Duval.     Go,  for  the  guests  will  be  coming." 

The  steward  went,  and  the  pair  looked  at  each  other  in  anxious  silence. 
Both  were  pale,  both  were  frightened. 

"What  can  it  mean  ?     What  can^  it  mean  ?"  faltered  the  Countess. 

'  "  What  can  it  mean1?"  echoed  the  Count,  and  he  started,  for  again  "he 

thought  that  he  saw  his  mother's  shadow  darkening  the  splendor  of  those 

princely  halls,  whose' lights  were  flickering  as  though  they  were  about  to 

be  extinguished  and  leave  the  guilty -accomplices  in  irretrievable  dark- 

sss. 
*f  Arabella,  something  threatens  us,"  whispered  Podstadsky. 
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"  Nonsense !  Our  guests  are  arriving,"  said  she  rallying.  "Cour- 
age, Carlo,  courage !  A  smooth  brow  and  bright  smiles  for*  the  aristo- 
cratic world",  Count  Podstadsky  !"  '    *>  v     i  '. 

The  doors  opened  and  crowds  of  splendid  women,  accompanied  by 
their  cavaliers,  floated  in  towards  the  lady-patroness,  irho  received  them 
all  with  bewitching  grace  and  won  all  hearts  by  her  affability. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  TWO  OATHS. 

"  Already  beloved  ?  Think  that  for  three  long  weeks  I  have' not 
seen  you,  Giinther  !  It  is  so  early — no  one  misses  me  in  the  house,  for 
my  father  returns  from  his  bank  at  nine  only.  Who  knows  when  we 
shall  meet  again!"  ' 

"To-morrow,  my  Rachel,  if  you  permit  me  to  retiirn,  and  every 
morning  at  this  hour  1  shall  be  here  behind  the  grove,  waiting  for  my 
angel  to  unlock  the  gates  of  Paradise  and  admit  me  to  the  heaven  of 
her  presence." 

"  Oh,  I  will  surely  come  !  Nor  storm  nor  rain  shall  de$er  me.  Here 
in  this  pavilion  we  are  secure  from  curious  eyes.  God  who  blesses  our 
love,  alone  shall  see  into  our  hearts  !" 

"Oh,  Rachel,  how  I  honor  and  love  your  energetjc  soul !  Whjen  I 
am  with  you,  1  fear  nothing.  But  away  from  the  influence  of  those  an- 
gelic eyes^  I  tremble  and  grow  fair\t." 

"  What  do  you  fear,  Giinther?" 

"The  pride  of  riches,  Rachel.  Your  father  would  laugh  roe  to  scorn 
were  he  to  hear  that  his  peerless  daughter  is  loved  by  a  man  without 
rank  or  fortune." 

"  But  whose  heart  has  a.patent  of  nobility  from  God,"  exclaimed  fea- 
chel  with  enthusiasm.  "And  besides,  Giinther,  are  y6u  not  *a , confiden- 
tial friend  of  the  Emperor  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Giinther  bitterly.  "  The  Emperor  calls  me  'friend  ' 
and  in  'grateful  acknowledgement  of  my  services,'  he  has  J^ised $py  sal- 
ary to  three  thousand  florins.  But  what  is  that  to'your  father/who  pays 
twice  the  atnount  to  his  book-keeper.  Why  are' you  th£fj#ughter  of.  a 
man  whose  wealtlr reflects  discredit  upon  mj  love?"       % 

"No  one  who  looks  Into  your' noble  face  will  ever  susjiejct.  flte'purity 
of  your  I6ve,  deaf  Giinther.  Bbt,  alastnfy  lover,  the^iTan  obstacle 
greater  than  wealth  to  part  us — the  obstacle  of  "your  c«iel  Faifch  which 
does  not  permit  the  Christian  to  wed  with  the  Jew."*  ; -'      ■>"' 
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"  If  you  were  poor,  my  Rachel,  I  would  try  to  win  you  over  from  the 
Jewish  God  of  vengeance  to  the  merciful  God  of  the  Christian.  Would 
I  could  bring  such  an  offering  to  Jesus  as  that  of  your  pure  young  heart." 

"  My  father  would  die  were  1  to  renounce  my  faith',"  said  Rachel  sud- 
denly growing  sad.     "  But,  before  he  died,  he  would  curse  me." 

"How  calmly  you  speak,  and  yet  your  words  are  the  death-warrant 
oif  my  hopes  !"  exclaimed  Giinther  despairingly. 

"  I  speak  calmly  because  I  have  long  since  resolved  never  to  be  the 
wife  of  another  man,"  replied  Rachel.  "  If  I  must  choose  between  fath- 
er and  lover,  I  follow  you.  If  my  father 'drives  me  from  his  home,  then 
Giinther,  I  will  come  and  seek  shelter  upon  your  faithful  heart." 

"And  you  shall  find  it  there,  my  own  one  ! — I  dare  not  call  you  be- 
loved ;  but  oh  !  I  await  with  longing  the  hour  of  your  coming — the 
hour  when  of  your  own  free-will  your  little  hand  shall  be  laid  in  mine, 
to  journey  with  me  from  earth  to  heaven  !  Adieu,  sweetest.  I  go,  but 
my  soul  remains  behind." 

"And  mine  goes  with  you,"' replied  Rachel.  He  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  and  over  and  over  again  imprinted  his  passionate  kisses  upon  her 
willing  lips. 

"  To-morrow,"  whispered  she.  "  Here  is  the  key  of  the  gate.  I  shall 
be  in  the  pavilion.'"  * 

Again  he  turned  to  kiss  her,  and  so  they  parted.  Rachel  watched  his 
tall,  graceful  figure  until  it  was  hidden  by  the  trees,  then  she  clasped  her 
hands  in  prayer. 

"  Oh,  God,  bless  and  protect  our  love  !  Shelter  us  from  evil,  but  if  it 
must  come,  grant  me  strength  to  bear  it !" 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  she  returned  to  the  house.  Her  heart  was 
so  filled  with  thoughts  of  her  lover  that  she  did  not  see  the  stirring  of 
the  blind,  through  which  her  father's  dark  angry  eyes  had  witnessed 
their  meeting.  It  was  not  until  she  had  entered  her  rqom  that  she  awa- 
kened from  her  dream  of  bliss.  I);s  splendor  recalled  her  senses,  and 
with  a  sob,  she  exclaimed, 

"  Why  am  I  not  a  beggar,  or  a  poor  Christian  child.  Anything — any- 
thing that  would  make  me  free  to  be  his  wife  l"-^— 

She  ceased,  for  she  heard  her  father's  voice.  Yes— it  was  indeed  he  I 
How  came  he  to  be  at  home  so  soon  1  His  hand  was  upon  the  door, 
and  now  he  spoke  to  her. 

"  Are  you  up,  my  daughter  1     Can  I  come  In  V 

Rachel  hastened  to  open  the  door,  and  her  father  entered  the  room 
with  a  bright  smile. 

"So  soon  dressed,  Rachel !  I  was  afraid  that  I  might  have  disturbed 
your  slumbers^"  said  he,  drawing  her  to- him  and  kissing  her.  "Not 
only  dressed,  but  dressed  so  charmingly  that  one  would  suppose  the  sun 
were  your  lover  and  had  already  visited  you  here.  Or  perhaps  you  ex- 
pect some  of  your  adoring  Counts  this  morning — Hey  !" 
'    "  IjJo,  father — I  expect  no  one." 

."So  much  the  better,  for  I  have iglorious  news  for  you.     Do  you  re- 
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member  what  I  promised  when  you  consented  to  let  me  punish  'Count 
Podstadsky  after  my  own  fashion  ?"  • '     ..      ' 

"  No,  dear  hither,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  bribed  to  obey 
your  command^."   v  , 

"Then,  1  will  tell  you  my  news,  my  glorious  news.  I  have  become 
a  Freiherr.'"      * 

"You  were  always  a  free  man  my  father;  your  millions  have  long 
ago  made  Jou  a  Freiherr.'''' 

-'•  Bravely  spoken,  my  Jewess,"  cried  Eskeles  Flies.  "  I  will  reward 
you  by  telling  you  what  I  have  bought  for  you.  A  carriage-load  of  illu- 
minated manuscripts,  decorated  with  exquisite  miniatures,  so  tha>i?you 
may  now  enrich  your  library  with  Christian  Bibles,  and  Papal  biffls  of 
every  size  and  form." 

•Oh,  my  dear  father,  how  I  thank  you  for  these  treasures !"'" 

"^Treasures,  indeed  !  They  are  part  of  the  library  of  a  convent.  The 
Emperor  has  destroyed  them  as  the  Vandals  once  did  the  treasures  of 
the  Goths.  I  bought  them  from  one  of  our  own  people — and  that  is  not 
all.  I  have  a  communion-service,  and  an  ostensorium  for  you  whose 
sculptures  are  worthy  of  Benvenuto  Celline.  I  purchased  these  also  from 
a  Jew,  who  bought  them  at  one  of  the  great  church-auctions.  Ha,  ha ! 
He  was  going  to  melt  them  up — the  vessels  that  Christian  priests  had 
blessed  and  held  sacred !" 

"That  was  no  disgrace  to  him,  father,  but  it  is  far  different  with  the 
Emperor,  who  has  desecrated  the  things  which  are  esteemed  holy  in  his 
own  church.  The  Emperor  is  not  likely  to  win  the  affections  of  his  peo- 
ple by  acts  like  these." 

"Pshaw!  He  wanted  gold,  and  cared  very  little  whence  it  came," 
cried  Eskeles  Flies,  with  a  contemptuous  shrug.  "His  munificent  moth- 
er having  emptied  the  imperial  treasury,  the  prudent  son  had  to  replen- 
ish it.  True — his  method  of  creating  a  fund  is  not  the  discree$est  he 
could  have  chosen;  for  while  teaching  his  people  new  modes  of  financier- 
ing, he  has  forgotten  that  he  is  also  teaching  them  to  pilfer  their  own 
Gods.  What  an  outcry  would  be  raised  in  Christendom,  if  the  Jew 
should  plunder  his  own  synagogue  !  But  I  tell  you,  Rachel,  that  when 
the  lust  of  riches  takes  possession  of  a  Christian's  heart,  it  maddens  his 
brain.  Not  so  with  the  Jew: — Were  he  starving,  he  would  never  sell 
the  Holy  of  Holies — But  the  Jew  never  starves — >not  he !  He  lays  du- 
cat upon  ducat  until  the  glistening  heap  dazzles  the  Christian's  eyes,  and 
he  comes  to  barter  his  wares  for  it.  So  is  it  with  me.  My  Jold  has 
bought  for  me  the  merchandise  of  nobility."  * 

"Are  you  really  in  earnest  father?  Have  you  thought  it  necessary  to  add 
to  the  dignity  of  your  Jewish  birthright,  the  bauble  of  a  boon's  title  ?" 

"  Why  not,  Rachel  ?  The  honor  is  saleable,  and  it  givj^hone  consid-, 
eration  with  the  Christian.  I  have  bought  the  title,  and ,'tjj'e  escutcheon, 
as  I  buy  a  set  of  jewels  for  my  daughter^  Both,  are  injfnded  tt>  dazzle, 
our  enemies,- and  to  excite  their  envy." 

"  But  how  came  it  to  pass  ?"  asked  Rachel,     f  Ho'wr  came  you  to  ven-. 
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ture  such  an  unheavd-of  demand  ?     A  Jewish  baron  is  an  anomoly  which 
the  world  has  never  seen." 

"For  that  very  reason,  I  demanded  it.  I  had  rendered  extraordinary 
services  to  the  Emperor.  He  sent  for  me  to  repay  me  the  millions  I 
had  lent  Kim  without  interest,  and  I  took  occasion  there,  to  speak  of  my 
thriving  manufactures,  and  my  great  commercial  schemes*  "Ah,"  said  he 
putting  his  hand  affectionately  upon  my  shoulder,  (for  the  Emperor  love3 
a  rich  man,)  'Afy,  if  1  had  many  such  merchant-princes  as  yo%,  the  Black 
Sea  would  soon  be  covered  with  Austrian  ships.'  Then,  he  asked  what 
he  could  do  in  return  for  the  favor  I  had  done  hifca." 

"Afnd  you. asked  for  a  Baron's  title  1" 

"C'did.  The  Emperor  opened  his  large  eyes,  and  looked  knowingly 
at  me.  He  had  guessed  my  thoughts.  'So,'  said  he,  '  you  would  like 
to  provoke  the  aristocracy  a  little,  would  you  ?  Well — I  rather  lik$lhe 
idea.  They  are  in  need  of  a  lesson  to  bring  down  their  rebellious  spirit, 
and  I  shall  give  it  to  them.  You  are  a  more  useful  man  to  me  than  any 
of  them,  and  you  shall  be  created  a  baron.  I  shall  also  elevate  several 
other  distinguished  Jews  to  the  rank  of  nobles,  and  the  aristocracy  shall 
understand  that  wherever  1  find  merit,  I  reward  it.'  " 

"So  then  it  was  your  worth,  and  not  your  gold  that  earned  for  you 
the  distinction!"  cried  Rachel,  gratified. 

."  Nonsense  !  '  Merit,'  means  wealth,  and  I  assure  you  that  titles  cost 
enormous  sums.  I  must  pay  for  my  patent  ten  thousand  florins,  and  if 
1  should  wish  to  be  a  Count,  I  must  pay  twenty  thousand — But  enough 
of  all  this.  Suffice  it  that  I  shall  pr$ve  to  the  nobles  that  my  trioney  is 
as  good  as  their  geneological  trees,  and  now  we  shall  have  crowds  of  no- 
ble adorers  at  the  Baroness  Rachel's  feet.  But  be  she  Baroness  or  Count- 
ess, she  is  forever  a  Jewess,  and  that  parts  her  eternally  from  any  but  a 
wooer  of  her  own  faith.  Does  it  not,  my  Rachel,  my  loyal  Isarelitish 
Baroness  ?" 

"  Do  you  doubt  me,  my  father  V  asked  Rachel  in  a  faltering  voice, 
while  she  averted  her  face. 

"No,  my  child,  for  if  I  did,  I  would  curse  you  on  the  spot." 

"Dear,  dear  father,  do  not  speak  such  fearful  words,"  cried  Rachel, 
trembling  with  fright. 

"  You  are  right,  child.  I  am  childish  to  indulge  the  supposition  of  my 
Hebrew  maiden's  treachery.  She  is  pure  before  the  Lord,  loyal  and 
trae  to  the  faith  of  her  fathers.  But  we  must  be  armed  against  tempta- 
tion; atid  now,  before  we  part  for  the  day,  we  shall  both  swear  eternal 
fidelity  to  our  creed.  These  wily  Christians  may  come  with  flattery 
and  smiles,  and'some  one  of  them  might  steal  my  Rachel's  heart.  I 
swear,  therefore,  by  all  that  is  sacred  on'  earth,  or  in  heaven,  never  to 
abandon  the- Jewish  faith,  and-  never  to  enter  a  Christian  church.  So 
help  «ie  God '." 

Rachtel  was  gazing  upon  her  father  with  blanched  cheeks,  and  distend- 
ed eyes,  her  muscles  stiffening  with  horror,  until  she  seemed  to  beturn- 
3Wg  tQ  stone. 
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"  Did  you  hear  my  oath,  Rachel?"  said  he. 

She  parted  her  lips,  and  they  faltered  an  inaudible  "  yes."  "  Then," 
said  hegentjy,  "  repeat  the  oath,  for  we  both  must  take  it."  She  raised 
her  head  with  a  quick,  convulsive  motion,  and  stammered,  "  What— 
what  is  it,  father?"  .,:  »  , 

"Swear  as  IJiave  done,  never  to  leave  the  faith  of  your  fathers,  -and 
neveT  to  enter  a  Christian  church." 

Rachel  made  no  reply.  She  stared  again  as  though  her  senses  w.ere 
forsaking  he/.     She  thought  she  would  go  mad.' 

Her  father's  brow  contracted,  and  his  mien  grew  fierce,  as.he  saw  that 
his  daughter's  heart  had  gone  irrevocably^  from  him.  There  was  a  long, 
dreadful  pause. 

"Are  you  at  a  loss  for  words  ?"  asked  the  Baron ;  apd  his  voice  was 
so  savage,  that  Rachel  started  at  the  ominous  sound. 

"  Repeat  my  vfords  then,"  continued  he,  seeing  that  she  made  no  an- 
swer, or  I "  , 

"  Say  on,  my  father,"  replied  the  despairing  girl. 

Baron  Eskeles  Hies  repeated  his  oath,  and  the  pale  victim  spoke  the 
words  after  him.  But  at  the  end  of  the  ordeal,  she  reeled,  ant}  fell  to 
the  floor. 

Her  father  bent  over  arid  raising  her  tenderly,  folded  her  to  his  heart. 
His  voice  was  now  as  loving  as  ever. 

"  My  precious  child,  we  are  truly  united  now.  Nothing  can  part  us, 
and  your  happy  father  will  surround  you  with  such  splendor  as  you  have 
never  beheld  before." 

"  Oh,  my  father  !"  exclaimed  she,  "  what  has  splendor  to  do  with  hap- 
piness?" 

"Everything,"  replied  her  father  with  a  careless  laugh,  "  Misfortune 
is  not  near  so  ugly  in  a  palace  as  in  a  cottage ;  and  I  do  assure  you 
that  the  tears  which  are  shed  in  a  softly-cushioned  carriage,  are  not  half 
so  bitter  &s  those  that  fall  from  the  eyes  of  the  houseless  beggar. 
Wealth  takes  the  edge  from  affliction  and  lends  new  lustre  to  .happiness 
— And  it  shall  shed  its  brightest  halo  over  yours,  my  daughter.  T3ut 
I  must  leave  you,  for  I  expect  to  earn  a  fortune  before  I  return,  when"  I 
hope  to  see  you  bright  and  beautiful  as  ever."  «  ( 

He  kissed  her  forehead  and  stroked  her  silky  hair.  " TheBaroResa 
Rachel  will  be  a  Jewess  forever !  Oh,  how  1  thank  you  for  that  prem- 
ise, my  adored  child!  What  new  pleasure,  can  I  procure  for  my  idol 
to-day?"  '  f 

"  Love  me,  father  "  murmured  Rachel.  n 

"  What  need  you  ask  for  love,  you  who  are  to  me  like  the  breath  of 
life  ?  To  show  how  I  anticipate  your  wishes,  I  have  already  prepared 
a  gratification  for  you.  I  have  remarked  how  much^lejilirre  you 
take  in  the  gardefts  and  little  pavilion  yqpder.  Since  mk Rachel  lQf  es 
to  take  her  morning  walk  there,  it  shall  be  changed  in'tQj$|ara/Ii8e.  The 
brightest  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  tropics  shall  bloom  in§fts  conservato- 
ries, and  instead  of  the  little  pavilion,  I  shall  raise  up  a  temple  of  purest 
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■white  marble,  worthy  of  the  nymph  who  haunts  the  spot.  For  a  few 
weeks  your  walks  will  be  somewhat  disturbed,  darling,  for  the  workmen 
■will  begin  to-morrow ;  but  they  need  not  be  much  in  your  way,  for 
while  the  walls  are  down,  I  shall  set  a  watch  at  every  gate  to  make  sure 
that  no  one  intrudes  upon  your  privacy.  Jn  a  few  months  3  ou  shall 
have  a  miniature  palace  wherein  to  rest  when  you  are  tired  of  roaming 
about  the  grounds.  Farewell,  my  child.  I  shall  send  the  workmen  to- 
morrow— early  to-morrow  morning." 

"  He  knows  all,"  thought  poor  Rachel,  as  he  closed  the  door.  "  The 
oath  was  to  part  me  from  Giinther,  the  changes  in  the  garden  are  to  pre- 
vent us  from  meeting." 

For  a  long  time  she  sat  absorbed  in  grief.  But  finally  she  made  her 
resolve. 

"  I  have  sworn  to  love  thee  forever,  my  Giinther,"  said  she.  "  When 
the  hour  comes  wherein  my  choice  must  be  made,  I  gcrwith  thee !" 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

NEW-FASHIONED  OBSEQUIES. 

The  Emperor's  horse  was  saddled,  and  he  was  about  to  take  his  daily 
ride.  But  as  he  was  leaving  his  cabinet,  a  page  announced  Field-mar- 
shal Lacy. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  Joseph,  and  he  hastened  to  the  ante-room  to  greet 
hiiS  favorite. 

Lacy  received  the  cordial  greeting  of  the  Emperor  with  a  grave,  trou- 
bled*^ expression. 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  may  I  beg  for  an  audience  ?" 

"Certainly,  my  friend,"  replied  Joseph.  "lam  just  about  to  ride, 
and  you  can  accompany  me.  We  can  converse  together  in  some  0/  the 
shady  alleys  of  the  park.     I  will  order  a  horse  for  you  at  once." 

"  Pardon  me,  sire,  our  interview  must  be  here.  I  saw  your  Majesty's 
horse  in  readiness  for  your  ride,  but  that  did  not  prevent  me  from  com- 
ing ;  for  the  matter  which  brought  me  hither  is  one  of  supreme  im- 
portance." 

"And  you  cannot  put  it  off  until  we  take  our  ride  ?" 

"  Sire,  my  first  request  is  that  your  Majesty  will  relinquish  the  rjde 
altogether.     You  must  not  be  seen  in  the  streets  to-day." 

"  Bless  me,  Lacy,  you  speak  as  if  I  were  Louis  of  France,  who  is  afraid 
to  show  himself  in  pirblie  because  of  the  murmurs  of  his  discontented 
subjects." 
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"  Sire,  assume1  that  you  are  Louis  then,  and  gjve  up  the  ride.  Do  it, 
if  you  loVe  rde,  my  Sovereign."  ■  '        *  • '-'.    V    • 

"If  I  ldve  you!"  repeated  Joseph  With  surprise.  !" Weft,  thfcn,  it 
shall  be  done."  And  he  rang  and  ordered  his  horse  to  be  puWp.  '  '*Now 
speak.  What  can  have  happened  here,  that  J  shall  -be*  threatened  'With 
a  discontented  mob  V  ■■ 

"Sire,"  began  Lacy,  "  you  remember  the  day  on  which  we  swore  to 
speak  the  truth  to  your  Majesty,  even  if  it  should  became  importunate.: 
1)6  you  not  V  ~ 

"Yes,  I  do,  Lacy  ;  but  neither  of  you  have  kept  the  promise  up  to 
this  time."  v  '■''.' 

"'  I  am  here  to  redeem  my  Word,  sire.  I  come  to  warn  your  Majesty' 
that  you  are  proceeding  too  rashly  with  your  measures  of  reform."  -   ; 

"  And  you  also,  Lacy  !"  cried  Joseph  reproachfully:  "  You,  the  bra- 
vest of  the  brave,  would  have  me  retreat  before  the  dissatisfaction  of 
priests  and  bigots." 

"  The  malcontents  are  not  only  priests  and  bigots,  they  are  your  whole 
people.     You  attempt  too  many  reforms  at  once." 

:  "  But  my  reforms  are  all  for  the  people's  good.  I  am  no  tyrant  to 
oppress  and  trample  them  under  foot.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  freethem 
from,  the  shackles  of  prejudice,  and  yet  they  harrass  and  oppose  me. 
Even  those  Who  understand  my  aims,  place  obstacles  in  my  path.  Oh, 
Lacy,  it  wounds  me  to  see  that  not  even  my  best  friends  sustain  me  !" 

I  see  $hat  your  Majesty  is  displeased,"  replied  Lacy  sadly,  "and  that 
you  reckon  me  among  your  opponents— I  who  am  struck  with  admira- 
tion*at  the  grandeur  of  your  conceptions.  But  you  are  so  filled  with  the 
rectitude  of  your  intentions  that  you  have  n6  indulgence  for  the  weak- 
ness and  ignorance  of  those  whom  you  would  benefit,  and  you  make  too- 
light  of  the  enm#y  of  those  whom  your  reforms  have  aggrieved." 

"  Whom  have  I  aggrieved  ?"'  cried  Joseph  impatiently.  "  Priests  and 
nobles,  ri%body  besides.  If  I  have  displeased  them$  it  is  because  I  wish 
to  put  all  men  cm  an  equality.  The  privileged  classes  may  hate  me — 
let  them  do  it, — but  the  people  whom  I  befriend,  will  love  and  honor 
me."  '  "■- 

"  Ah,  sire,  ycw'think  too  well  of  the  people,"  said  Lacy.  "  And  mind- 
ful of  my  promise,  I  must  say  that  you  have  given  cause  "for-  dissatisfato- 
tion  to  all  classes,  plebian  as  well  as  patrician."  , 

"  How  sd  ?"  cried  Joseph.  -  *"' 

"  You  have  despised  their  prejudices,  and  mocked  at  custom!  which 
in  their'  superstitious  ignorance  they  hold  as  sacred.  They  do  not  thank 
you.  for  enlightening  them.  They  call  you  an  unbeliever  and  an  apos- 
tate. Do  not  lie  displeased,  sire,  if  I  speak  so  plainly  of  things  which 
the  stupidity-of  your  •subjects,  regards  a?  a  crime.*  I  come'as  your  Ma- 
jesty's accuser,' because  1  come  as  the  adtfbcate  of  your  |><tople;  implo- 
ring you  to  be-patient  with  their  blindness  and^heir  folly;"     ,        ' 

*'.  What  now  ?    Is  there  any  special  complaint  agaiis!t^fie?", 

"  Yes,  sire.    Your  Majesty  has  issued  an  edict  which'  has  wounded 
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the  people  in  those  relations  which  the  world  holds  sacred — an  edict 
which  is — (forgive  me  if  I  speak  plainly) — which  is — so  entirely— free 
from  prejudice,  that  it  trenches  almost — upon  the  limits  of  barbarism." 
"  What  edict  can  you  mean  ?"  ,  - 

"  That,  which  concerns  the  burial  of  the  dead,  sire.  I  beseech  you,  re- 
voke it;  for  the  people  cry  out  that  nothing  is  sacred  to  the  Emperor 
—not  even  death  and  the  grave  ! — Leave  them  their  cemeteries  a*nd  their 
tombs,  that  they  may  go  thither  and  pray  for  the  souls  •  of  the  de- 
parted !" 

"  That  they  may  go  thither  and  enjoy  their  superstitious  rites  !"  cried 
Joseph  indignantly.  "  1  will  not  allow  my  subjects  to  seek  for.  their 
dead  underground.  They  shall  not  solemnize  the  corruption,of  the  body; 
they  shall  turn  their  eyes  to  heaven,  and  there  seek  for  the  immortal 
spirits  of  the  departed  !  They  shall  not  love  the  dust  of  their  forefa- 
thers, but  their  souls !" 

"  Sire,  you  speak  of  an  ideal  people.     To  bring  mankind   to  such  a 

state  of  perfection,  would  require  the  reign  of  a  Methusaleh !     It  is  too 

soon  for  such  edicts.     The  people,  so  far  from  appreciating,  abhor  them." 

"  Are  you  really  in  earnest,  Lacy  1"  exclaimed  the  Emperor  with 

flashing  eyes. 

"Yes,  sire,  they  are  indignant.  Yesterday  the  first  burial  according 
to  your  Majesty's  edict,  took  place,  and  since  then  the  people  are  in  a 
state  of  revolt.  To-day  there  are  of  course  other  bodies  to  be  interred. 
There  is  not  a  vagrant  in  the  streets  who  does  not  utter  threats  against 
your  Majesty.  From  the  burgher  to  the  beggar,  every  man  feels  that 
his  sacred  rights  have  been  invaded.  They  feel  that  the  prohibition  of 
coffins  and  burying  grounds  does  not  reach  the  rich,  who  have  their  he- 
reditary tombs  in  churches  and  chapels,*  but  the  people  who  have  no 
such  privileges."  %• 

"The  people  for  whose  sakes  I  would  have  converted  the  mould  of 
the  burying-ground  into  fertile  fields,  and  spared  them  the  costoof  a  use- 
less coffin,  which  instead  of  rotting  in  the  ground,  would  have  been  s6 
much  more  wood  to  warm  them  in  winter,  and  cook  the  food  for  their 
hungry,  living  bodie"s  !" 

"  But,  your  Majesty,  they  are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to,  compre- 
hend ypur  idieas.  Revoke  the  order,  sire,  in  mercy  to  their  ignorance, 
revoke  the  order !"  . 

"  Revoke  it !"  cried  Joseph  furiously.  "Never  will  I  make  such  a 
concession  to  stupidity  and  malice !" 

"  Then,"  said  Lacy  gravely,  "  it  is  possible  that  the  flames  of  a  revo- 
lution riiay  burst  forth  to  consume  this  unhappy  land.  Oh,  sire,  have 
mercy  upon  the  poor  people  whpse  eyesi cannot  endure  the  light  of  re- 
fqrm  !„  Preserve  yourself  and  your  subjects  from  the  horrors  of  a  revolt, 
•which,  although  it  would  be  ultimately  quelled,  might  cost  bloodshed' 
and  misery !  I  have  never  seen  such  excitement  as  prevails  throughout 
the  streets  of/Yiemjai^  Thousands  of  men*  and  women  throng  the  quar- 
te^.w.hwthe.bQdyUes." 
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"  When  does  the  funeral  take  place  V 

"At  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,  sire." 

"  In  one  hour  then,"  said  the  Emperor,  glancing  -.At  the'clodjt:  '■     ; 

"  Yes,  sire,'  and  it  may  be  an  hour  of  tribulation,  'unless  your  Majesty- 
has  the  magnanimity  to  prevent  it !  To  discourage  idle  assemblages, 
your  Majesty  has  forbidden  the  people  to  follow  funerals.  The  effect 
of  this  prohibition  is,  that  the  poor  -woman  who  is  to  be  buried  this  pf- 
ternooh  will  be'followed,  not  by  her  friends,  but  by  thousands  who  have  ^ 
never  seen  or  known  her.  The  police  have  done  their  best  to  disperse 
the  rioters,  but  so  far,  in  vain."  * 

"  Then  there  is  already  a  revolt !"  cried  the  Emperer.  '  , 

"But  for  this  I  should  never  have  presumed  to  deter  yoiir  Majesty 
from  enjoying  your  ride  to-day."  '   .  ■ 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would  retreat  before  my.own  subjects  ?" 

'*  Sire,  the  wrath  of  the  populace  is  like  that  of  a  tiger  just  escaped 
from  its  cage.  In  its  blood-thirsty  joy  it  tears  to  pieees  everything  that 
comes  in  its  way." 

"  I  am  curious  to  witness  its  antics,"  replied  the  Emperor  touching 
the  bell. 

"Sire,"  exclaimed  Lacy,  staying  Joseph's  hand,  "what  would  you 
do?" 

"  Mount  my  horse,  and  go  to  the  funeral." 

"  What !  To  exasperate  the  crowd !  To  endanger  yourself,  and  drive 
these  poor  half-frantic  creatures  to  desperation  !  Oh,  by  the  love  you 
bear  us  all,  I  beseech  you,  have  mercy  upon  those  whose  only  possession 
oh  earth  is  oftentimes  the  grave !  You  would  deprive  their  children  of 
the  only  comfort  left  them — that  of  praying  over  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
parted! You  would  deprive  those  who  are  condemned  to  live  like 
brutes  of  the  comfort  of  dying  like  men !  You  would  have  their  bodies 
sewed  in  sacks  and  thrown  into  ditches  where  they  are  not  even  allowed 
to  moulder,  but  must  be  destroyed  by  lime !  No  tombstone  permitted 
over  their  remains,  nothing  to  remind  their  weepiDg  relatives  that  they 
were  ever  alive!  Oh,  this  is  cruel!  It  may  be  a  great  thought,  sire, 
but  it  is  a  barbarous  deed !  I  know  how  bold  I  am  but' my  conscience 
compels;  me  to  speak,  and  were  I  to  lose  the  Emperor's  favor,  I  must ' 
obey  its  faithful  monitions.  Revoke  the  edict,  sire !  There  is  yet  time. 
In  one  hour  it  will  be  too  late !" 

The  Emperor  looked  despondently  at  Lacy's  agitated  countenance. 
Then  without  a  word  he  "turned 'to  his  escritoire  and  hastily  begajr'to 
write.  His  writing  concluded,  hqfchanded  the  paper  to  Lacy  and  com- 
manded him  to  read  it  aloud.     Lacy  bowed  and  read,  as  follows?  .<     • 

"  As  I  have  learned  that  the  living,  are  so  material  in  the|f  fd6as,  as  io 
set  great.stQre  upon itha  "privilege  of  *having,their  bodies  rofchdhecome' 
carrion  after.'deatn,  I'shM  concern  myself  in  noway  as  teethe  Wanner 
of  their  burying.  Lefclt  be  known,  therefore,  that  havisgjllhown  the  wis- 
dom of  disposing  of  the  dead"  after  the  manner  prescribeHiA  my  edict,  I 
shall  force  no  man  to  be  wise..    Those  who  are  not  convinced  of  its  ex- 
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pcdiency,  are  free  to  dispose  of  their  carcasses  as  they  see  fit."* 

When  Lacy  had  read  to  the  end,  the  Emperor  call.ed  imperatively  for 
Giiuther.     He  obeyed  the. summons  at  once. 

"  This  letter  to  the  iord  high-chancellor,  Prince  Kaunitz,"»said  he.  "  [ 
wish  this  writing  to  be  printed  and  posted  at  the  comers  of  the  streets. 
Then  hasten  to  the  Leopold-suburbs,  where  any  one  of  the  police  will 
show  you  to  the  house  whence  the  funeral  is  to  take  place.  Go  within 
and  tell  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  that  I  give  ■them  permission  to  be- 
dizen their  corpse  in  whatever  style  they  may  choose,  and  to  bury  it  in 
a.  coffin.     Take  a  carriage  and  drive  fast." 

Giinther  bowed  and  turned  to  leave.  "  Stop  a  moment,"  continued 
the  Emperor.  "  Go  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  tell  him  that  the  people 
must  not  be  disturbed  in  any  way.  They  must  be  allowed  .to  disperse 
at  thVir  pleasure.     Now,  Giinther,  be  quick." 

With  a  look  of  unspeakable  affection  Joseph  gave  his  hand  to  Lacy. 
"Lacy,"  said  he,  "  if  I  have  made  this  great  sacrifice  to-day,  it  is  neith- 
er from  conviction  nor  fear ;  it  is  to  show  you  what  influence  your  words 
have  over  me,  and  to  thank  you  for  the. manliness  with  which  you  have 
ventured  to  blame  my  acts.  Few  Princes  possess  the  jewel  of  a  faith- 
ful friend.     I  thank  God  that  this  jewel  is  mine  !"| 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  POPE  IN  VIENNA. 

A  report,  almost  incredible,  was  obtaining  currency  in  Vienna.  It 
was  said  that  the  Pope  was  about  to  visit  the  Emperor.  Many  a  Ger- 
man Emperor,  in  centuries  gone  by,  had  made  his  pilgrimage  to  Rome  • 
but,  never  before  had  the  vicar  of  Christ  honored  the  Sovereign  of  Aus- 
tria by  coming  to  him. 

Pius  VI,  confounded  by  the  headlong  innovations  of  Joseph,  and 
trembling  lest  his  reforms  should  end  in  a  total  ..subversion  of  religion 
had  resolved,  in  the  extremity  of  his  du^tress,  to  become  a  pilgrim  him- 
self., and  to  visit  the  enemy  in  his  own  stronghold. 

«  Hubner,  Life  of  Joseph  2d,  Vol.  1,  P.  525. 

tTne  Burial-edict  was  as  follows :  "As  th*  b»rifl  of  the  dead  has  for  its  object  the  8Deed»  dl»«n_ 
ltttion  of  the  body,  and  as<nothing  hinders  that  dissolution  more  than  the  casing  of  the s  cotdsp  ir 7l 
coffin.  It  is  ordained  that  all  dead  bodies  shall  be  stripped  of  their  clothing,  and  sewed  ur>  in  aliner. 
saclt;la1dinan  open  coffin,  and  brought  to  the  place  ^f  interment.  A  hole  shall  be  dog  six  feet 
ions  and  four  feet  wide,  ajsi  the  corpse  being  taken  out  of  the  coffin,  shall  be  put  into  this  «» 
strewed  plentifully  with  quicklime,  and  covered  with  earthy  -If  pore  than  one  corpse  is  to  bVbn- 
rtek.  the  bodies  can  an  be  put  m  the  »ame  grave."  Groes-Hoffioger :  History  of  the  life  and  reiim 
of  Joseph  2d,  Vol  2,  P.  146.  '  ,        «u 
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To  this  intent  he  had  dispatched  an  autographiq  letter,"  announcing  his 
intention;  to  which  the  Emperor  had  replied  by  another,  expressive  of 
his  extreme  anxiety  to  become,  personally  acquainted  with  bis  Holiness, 
and  to  do  him  all  filial  reverence.  Furthermore,  he  begged  that  the 
Pope  would  relinquish  his  intention  of  Hairing  up  his  abode  at  the  Nun- 
cio, and  would  consent  to  be  the  guest  of  the  imperial  family* 

The  Pope  having  graciously  acceded  to  this  wish,  the,  apartments  of 
the,  late  Empress  were  prepared  for  his  occupation.  Now  Joseph  was 
quite  aware  that  these  apartments  abound-ed  in  secret  doors  and  private 
stairways,  by  which  Maria  Theresa's  many  petitioners  had -been  accus- 
tomed to  find  their  way  to  ■the  privy  purse  of  the  munificent  EmjSress, 
and  so  had  diminished?  the  imperial  treasury  of  several  milfions. 

The  Emperor  dreading  lest  these.seeret  avenues  should  be  used  by  the 
friends  of  the  Church  to  visit  the  Pope  in  private,  caused  the  stairways  to 
be  demolished,  and  all  the  doors  to  be  walled  up.  He  allowed  but  one 
issue  from;  the  apartments  of  his  Holiness.  This  one  led  into  the  grand 
corridor,  and  was  guarded  by  two  sentries,  who  had  orders  to  allow  no- 
body to  enter  who  was  unprovided  with  a  pass  signed  by  Joseph  him- 
self. He  was  quite  willing  to  receive  the  Pope  as  a  guest ;  but  was  re- 
solved that  he  should  hold  no  communication  with  his  bishops,  while  on 
Austrian  soil.*  i 

Meanwhile,  every  outward  honor  was  to  be  paid  to  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Not  only  had  his  rooms  been  superbly  decorated,  but  the 
churches  also,  were  in  all  their  spendor.  The  vestments  of  the  clergy 
had  been  renewed — new  altar-clothes  woven,  and  magnificent  hangings 
ordered  for  the  papal  throne  erected  for  the  occasion. 

Finally,  the  momentous  day  dawned,  and- Vienna  put  on  its  holiday- 
afctire.  The  houses  were  wreathed  with  garlands,  the  streets  were  hung 
with  arches  ef  eVergeee*.  A  hundred  thousand  Viennese  pressed  *to. 
wards  the  Cathedral,  where  the  Pope  was  to  repair  for  prayer,  and  an- 
other throng  was  hastening  towards  the  palace  where  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  were  to  alight  together.  Inr-their  irflpatieat  curiosity  thepeo- 
ple  had, forsaken  their  work.  No  one  was  content  to  remain  within 
doors.  Everybody  said  to  everybody.  "  The  Pope  has  come  to  Vien- 
na," and  then  followed  the  question, 

"  Why  has  his  Holiness  come  to  Vienna  1"  * 

"To  bless  the  Emperor,  and  approve  his  great  deeds,"  said  the  friends 
of  Joseph.  i*'  ■  «. 

**'To  bring  hyn,  if  possible,  to  a  sense  of  his  sacrilegeous,  persecution 
of  the  Church;"  said  his  enemies. 

This  question  was  not  only  verbally  agitated^  but' it  formed!  the  sub- 

*  It  was  to  Joseph's  manifest  advantage  that  'he  Pope  should  not  reside  outside  <tf  the  n»i 
and  the  Emperor  showed  bin  ingenuitv  in  the  various-  strategie  movements  li  which  he  iftf  t  eJ 
the  purpofe  of  his  visit «  0|»e"  of  the  Pope's  most  zealous  adherents,  was  «he  Wshon  of  (xSf 
When  the  Pope  left  R«me  for  Vienna,  he  would  pass  through  Gorta.  .ToserAsnmmonea  thp  M»  w 
to  'ienna,  rad  so preverfedfa  meeting  between  them  at  Gortz ;  and  on  thelav  of  the  Porwl...  „p 
val  in  Vienna,  the  bishop  received  peremptory  ordejstn  return  to  hjs  dioetofc  He  wasnot  »n<«Jl!i 
to  communicate  with  the  Pope,  not  even  to  see  bint  as  he  passed     FriedeFs  letters  IromVi  n 
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jecfc  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  which  fluttered  from  many  a  window 
towards  the  crowds  who  in  brealhless  anxiety  were  awaitin"  the  advent 
of  Pius  VI.  '  *  '  * 

"  The  Arrival  of  the  Pope." 
"  Why  has  the  Pope  come  to  Vienna  ?"• 
41  What  is  the  Pope  ?" 
These  were  the  titles  of  the  brochures  which  were  converting  the 
streets  into  a  vast  reading-room,  and  preparing  the  minds  of  the  readers 
for  the  impressions  it  was  desirable  to  create  on  the  subject. 

At  last  the  deep  bells  of  St.  Stephens  opened  their  brazen  throats. 
This  signified  that  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  at  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  consent  of  the  latter  having  been  asked  in  the  matter  of  the 
bell-ringing,  he  had  replied  to  Cardinal  Megazzi:  "By  all  means.  I 
wonder  youshould  ask  me  the  question,  when  bells  are  the  artillery  of" 
the  Church."* 

The  people  received  the  tidings  with  such  wild  joy,  that  in  their  eager- 
ness, several  persons  were  trampled  to  death.  But  on  they  rushed  see- 
ing and  hearing  nothing  until,  eight  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  fierce  cu- 
riosity of  the  mob. 

And  now  the  iron  tongues  of  every  bell  in  Vienna  proclaimed  that 
the  Pope  had  entered  the  city.  The  crowd  who  up  to  this  moment  had 
laughed,  sung  and  shouted,  suddenly  ceased  th«ir  clamor.  Nothing  was 
heard  save  the  musical  chime  of  the  bells,  while  every  eye  was -fixed 
upon  a  small  white  spot  which  was  just  becoming  visible.  The  point 
grew  larger,  and  took  form.  First  came  the  outriders,  then  the  imperial 
equipage  drawn  by  eight  milk-white  horses  caparisoned  with  crimson 
and  gold.  Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  cortege,  until  the  people  recog- 
nised in  the  noble  old  man  whose  white  locks  flowed  from  under  his 
velvet-cap,  the  supreme  Pontiff",  Antonio  Brasch#,  Pope  Pius  VI. 

Never  throughout  his  pontifical  career,  had  the  Pope  beheld  such  a 
crowd  before.  And  these  hundreds  of  thousands  had  assembled  to  bid 
him  welcome.  A  smile  of  gratification  flitted  over  his  handsome  fea- 
tures, and  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  his  companion. 

The  Emperor  wore  a  contented  expression  ;  by  some  it  might  have 
been  regarded  as  derisive. 

He. had  seen  what  the  Pope  in  the  simple  joy  of  his  heart  had  not  ob- 
served. The  people  who  in  the  presence  of  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
church  had  been  accustomed  to  kneel  and  ask  a  blessing,  were  standing, 
although  the  prelate  who  stood  in  their  midst  was  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
himself;  and  Joseph,  as  he  contemplated  his  subjects,  exulted  in  secret. 

The  cortege,  impeded  by  the  throng,  moved  slowly  towards  the  im- 
perial palace.  When  it  drew  up  before  the  gates,  Joseph,  springing 
from  the  carriage,  assisted  the  Pope  to  alight,  and  accompanied  him  to 
his  apartments.  Occasionally  Pius  raised  his  mild  eyes  to,  the  Empe- 
ror's face  and  smiled,  while  Joseph  in  nowise  discomposed  by  the  honor 
of  receiving  ttte  chief  pastor  of  Christendom,  walked  proudly  by  his  side. 

*  Friedel's  Letters ;  vqV  1,  page  21$. 


They  passed  through  the  magnificent  state-apartaieots  designed  for 
the  occupation  of  the  Pope,  but  not  until  they  had  reached  ..«(&  private 
sitting-room,  did  the  Emperor  invite  him  to  rest  after  Ms  fatiguing 
walk. 

'■  it  has  not  fatigued  me,"  replied  Pius.  -'  It  has  interested  me,1  on 
the  contrary,  to  traverse  a.  palace  which  has  been 'the  residence  of  so 
many  pious  Princes.  I  esteem  it  a  great  privilege  to  inhabit  these 
rooms  whose  deceased  occupants  have  each  in  his  turn  received  tfte  ben- 
ediction of  my  honored  predecessors " 

"  But  who  never  were  blessed  by  the  love  "of  their  subjects,"  replied 
Joseph,  interrupting  him.  "  To  my  mind,  this  is».a  blessing  better  worth 
striving  for,  than  a  papal  benediction,  and  it  is  the  aiiri  pfi?rag/  lifetSo.de- 
serve  it."  '  '  '  "' 

"  Doubtless  your  Majesty  will  reach  your  aim,"  replied  the  Pope 
with  courtesy.  "  I  have  confidence  in  the  rectitude",  of  your  Majesty's 
intentions*,  and  if  I  have  made  this  pilgrimage  to  Vienna,  it  is  because, 
relying  upon  your  honesty  of  purpose,  I  hope  to  convince  you  that.it 
has  been  misapplied.  The  visit  of  the  Pope  to  the  Austrian  'Emperor 
is  a  concession  which  I  cheerfully  make,  if  by  that  conqession  I  can  in- 
duce him  to  pause  in  a  career  which  has  sorely  wounded  my  heart,  and 
has  bepit  the  occasion  of  so  much  scandal  to  oiir  holy  mother  the 
Church." 

"  I  fear  that  your  Holiness  has  been  mistaken  in  your  estimate  of 
me,"  replied  Joseph,  turning  his  flashing  eyes  upon;. the*  imploring  face 
of  the  Pope.  "  However  1  might  be  moved  by  the  pathos  of  your 
words,  a  Sovereign  has  no  right  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  his.  heart— 
'tis  the  head  that  must  guide  and  influence  his  conduct.  I  *fear,  there- 
fore, that  your  Holiness  will  be  disappointed  in  the  result  of  your  visit 
here.  1  accept  your  journey  to  Vienna  as  a  distinguished  mark  ofyour 
papal  good-willj  and  am  rejoiced  to  have  it  in  my  power.to  show  all 
possible  filial  reverence  to  your  Holiness. .  Neither  1  nor  my  subjects 
wjll  deny  the  consideration  which  is  his  due,  to  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
church  ;  but  he  on  his  part,  must  refrain  from  touching  with,  his  conse- 
crated hand  the  things  of  this  world  which  concern  him  -not." 

"  It  is  my  duty  to  attend  to  all  the  affairs  of  Holy  Chureb,  whether 
spiritual  or  temporal,"  repljed  the  Pope  gently.  .  ■■'■)' 

"The  temporal  affairs  of  the  Church  concern  your  Nuncio  and  mv  . 
Minister,"  said, Joseph  with  impatience.  "  And  as  your  Holiness  has 
entered  at  pnce  upon  a  controversy  with  me  respecting  my'acts  towards 
the  Church,  I, declare  distinctly  to  you.timt  1  shall  not  recede1  from  the 
least  of  the.m,  and  that  your  journey  to 'Vienna,:  if  its  object  .fat  to  influ- 
ence my  policy  as  sovereign  of  these  realms,  is  already^ ,  failure.  The 
reasons  for  my  conduct  are  satisfactory  to  me,  and  noW§ovs?er  *on  earth 
shall  move  me  worn  the  position  I  have;  taken."?      *'.■?;■ 

"  I  will  not  afeqgejbher  give  up  the  hope  I  have  o&rished  of  moving 
your  Majesty's  heart"  replied  the  Pope  earnestly.    ?f  I'sha'H  continue  to 

*  The  Emperor's  words.  "Hubner  I,  page'TfO; 
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pray  that  it  may  be  my  privilege  to  convince  you  of  your   errors  and 
Jead  you  back  to  the  path  of  justice  and%f  religion." 

"  Which  means  that  you  expect  me  to  retrace !"  cied  Joseph  impet- 
uously. "  Never  will  1  retract  what  I  have  said  or  done,  for  1  act  from 
conviction-,  and  conviction  does  not  slip  off  and  on  like  a  glove  !— But 
let  us  speak  no  mote  on  this  subject.  If  your  Holiness  will  writedown 
your  canonical  objections  to  my  proceedings  against  the  Church,  1  will 
lay  them  before  my  theologians  ior  examination.  My  Chancellor  shall 
reply  to  them  ministerially,  and  the  correspondence  can  be  published 
for.  the  edification  of  my  subjects.  Meanwhile  I  shall  endeavor  to  de- 
serve the  good-will  of  your  Holiness  by  acting  towards  my  honored 
guest,  the  part  of  an  obliging  and  hospitable  host.  This  reminds  me 
that  I  have  already  trespassed  upon  your  time,  and  have  deprived'  you- 
of  the  repose  which  .a  traveler  always  craves  after  a  long  journey.  I 
hope  that  your  Holiness  will  overlook  this  intrusion,  and  pardon  me  if 
my  great  anxiety  to  enjoy  your  society  caused  me  to  forget  the  consicfc 
oration  due  to  my  tired  guest." 

With  these  words  the  Emperor  retired.  The  Pope  followed  his  re- 
treating figure  with  a  glance  of  profound  sadness^ 

"  I  fear,"  thought  he,  "  that  Joseph  is  indeed  irreclaimable."  Here 
he  raised  his  soft  dark  eyes  to  Heaven;  and  continued  in  a  low  murmur, 
"  For  a  time  the  Lord  endureth  with  mildness,  but  His  might  overcom- 
eth  the  blasphemer,  and  he  ivanisheth — while  Holy  Church  remainetk 
unchangeable  forever!" 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   FLIGHT. 

"  You  persist  in  your  refusal  ?"  cried  Eakejes  Flies  in  an  angry  voicoi 
"You.  dare  Jo  oppose  the  will  of  your  father?" 

"  I  persist  in  my  refusal,"  replied  Rachel  firmly,  lifting  her  dark  tear- 
ful eyes  to  her  father's  excited  countenance.  "  I  must  rebel  against  your 
authority,  my  father,  for  you  would  compromise  my  earthly  happiness- 
and  my  salvation.  Oh,  dear  father,  do  not  harden  your  heart  against 
me  !    In  mercy  heed  my  prayers !"  « 

With  these  words  Rachel  would  have  thrown  herself  upon  her  father's 
bosom.    But  he  thrust. her  from  him. 

"'Tisyouwho  have  hardened  your  heart  against  the  law  of  God 
which  bias  the'  child  obey  her  father,"  cried  he. 

*'  I  cannot  recognise  my  father's  authority  when  he  oversteps  his  rights 


and  trenches  upon  mine  as  a  human  being,"  urged  R&eKel.!:\  "fl  cannot  ' 
perjure  myself  by  accepting,  as  a  husband,  a  man  whom  1  do  niot  Jove. 
He  is  a  coarse  illiterate" creature,  who  honors  nothing  bat  wg&Uh,  loves 
nothing  but  gold !" '  •        •  ^  t    ^ 

"  He~is  the  son  of  the  richest  merchant  in  Brussels,  and  the  Emperor 
has  made  a  nobleman  of  his  father.  Hit  is  your  equal,'  or  rath«r  he  is 
your  superior,  for  he  is  richer,  much  richer  than  we."  ■•' 

"  He  my  equal !     He  cannot  understand  me,"  cried  Rachef. 

Her  father  laughed.  "  Not  your  equal,  because  he  d*oe$  not  gajnto 
raptures  over  young  Mozart,  and  does  not  indulge  in  speculative  theol- 
ogy, but  worships  God  after  the  manner  of  his  fathers  ^a*  Jew  in  short, 
who  hates  the  Christian  and  glories  in  his  Jewish  bir^h-right.'?"         .t#. 

"Yes,",  said  Rachel  shuddering,  "a  Jew  in  feature,  speech  and  spirit. 
Not  such  a  noble  Israelite  as  you,  my  father,  hu\  a  man  possessing  eve- 
rjf  repulsive  peculiarity  which  has  m*ade  the  Jew  the  pariah  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Oh,  father,  dear  father,  do  not  barter  me 'for  gold!  Let 
me  remain  your  child,  yQur  darling — living  and'  dying  in  the  home 
which  your  love  has  made  like  Eden  to  my  girlhood  !" 

"  I  have  promised  your  hand  to  Baron  Von  Meyer/'  was,  the  curt 
repAyi. 

•'  I  will  not  give  it!"  cried  Rachel  frantically..  ,;  You  Forqeine  to  dis- 
obedience, by  requiring  of  me  that  which  is  impossible." 

"  I  sh'all  force  you  to  obedience,  rebellious  girl,  for  our  Lvhss  invest 
the  father  with  absolute  authority  over  his  child,  and  I  shall  nee  my 
right  to  rescue  you  from  dishonor.  I  read  your  heart,  RacheJ,-and  there- 
in 1  see  written  the  hi/story  of  your  perfidy  and  shame." 

"  Then  you  have  read  falsely,"  exclaimed  Rachel  with  indignation. 
"  Up  to  this  day  I  have  kept  the  oath  1  made  to  remaiR  a  Jewess !  And 
no  mortal,  were  he  ten  times  my  father,  has  the  right  to  couple  my 
name  with  perfidy  or  shame!"  ,  \, 

"  You  dare  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  deny  your  disgrace !"  said  her 
father  trembling  with  anger.  "  You,  who  at  early  morning;  in  my  own 
.garden  have  listened  to  the  vows  of  a  false-'tongued  Christian !  You 
who  have  sworn  to  be  no  man's  wife,  if  not  his  !•" 

"  Ah — yow  know  al)  !"  cried  Rachel  in  accents  of  supreme  joy.  "  God 
"be  praised  th§re  need  %e  no  more  concealment  between  tis  !  Yes,  father, 
'  love  Gi'   ' '  '         "  " "  '  *  •..-..     *  ..._-> 


the  Emperor's  fevorsfce.     ,Oh,  my  father,  we  were  not  ri(jh  tijftn !" 

"No — and  he  would  have  scorned   to  ask  you  to  wejj  him,'    Now 

She  would  degrade  the  heiress  of  my  wealth  by.  seeking|o^rjiaie  her  his 
»wife."  _.      ■.  ..   •  .  .VV  ,;         '••'/"  _•„■"  " 

"  Pegrade  me!*  e^hoecf  Rachel  with  a  blush  of  Indignation,,  V"I  should 
he  honored  by  feefjirfg  his..uame,  not  because  he  is  t^Emperor's  favor- 
ite, but  because  Wis  Worthy  of  my  love."  '£*  , 

■'•  And  yet,  God  be  praised,.  Rachel  Eskeles  car*  naver  be  the  wife  of 
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a  Christian,"  shouted  the  banker  triumphantly,   "  for  she  has  sworn  by 
the  memory  of  her  mother  to  die  a  Jewess." 

"(She  will  keep  her  oath  unless  her  father  release' her.,"  replied  Rachel. 
"  But  oh  !"  added  she,  falling  on  her  knees  and  raising  her  white  arms 
above  her  head,  "  he  wi^have  pity  upon  the  misery  of  his  only  child — 
he  will  not  condemn  her  to  despair!  Have  mercy,  have  mercy,  dear 
father  !  Be  your  generous  self,  and  take  me  to  your  heart.  Release 
me,  and  let  me  become  a  Christian  and  the  wife  of  my  lover  !  He  cares 
nothing  for  your  wealth,  he  asks  nothing  but  my  hand  !" 

Hfer  father  glared  at  her  with  a  look  that  seemed  almost  like  hate. 
"  You  are  a  Jewess,"  hissed  he,  "  and  a  Jewess  you  shall  die  !" 

"  I  am  no  Jewess  at  heart;  father.  I  have  been  educated  in  a  Chris- 
tian, country  and  after  the  manner  of  Christian  women.  And  you,  too, 
have  renounced  your  birth-right.  You  have  eaten  and  drunk  with  the 
Gentiles,  you  have  cut  your  hair„aud  have  adopted  their  dress.  Nay, 
more  !  You  have  parted  with  your  name,  and  have  accepted  a  Chris- 
tian title.  Why  then  have  you  not  the  manliness  to  abjure  the  God^of 
Revenge  and  Hate,  and  openly  adore  the  Christian  God  of  Love  and 
Mercy  1" 

"  1  will  live  and  die  a  Jew,"  cried  the  banker  choking  with  Yage.  "  I 
swear  it  again,  and  may  1  be  accursed  if  ever  1  break  my  oath  !" 

"  Then,  father,  release  me  from  the  lie  that  follows  me  like  an  evil 
shadow,  blasting  my  life  here  and  hereafter.     Give  me  to  my  lover.. 
Keep  your  wealth  to  enrich  your  tribe,  but  give  me  your  blessing  and 
your  love !" 

"  You  shall  remain  a  Jewess,"  thundered  her  father. 

"  Is  this  your  last  word?"  cried  Rachel,  springing  to  her  feet.  "Is 
this  your  last  word  V 

"  It  is,"  replied  he,  eyeing, her  with.cold  cruelty. 

"Then  hear  my  determination.  I  have  sworn  fidelity  to  Gtmther, 
and  if  I  must  choose  between  you,  I  give  myself  to  him.  I  will  not  be- 
come a  Christian,  for  such  was  my  oath,  but  I  will  abjure  Judaism." 

"And  become  a  Deist .?" 

"  Call  it  what  you  will.     I  shall  adore  the  God  of  Love  and  Mercy." 

"  A  Deist !  Then  you  have  never  heard  what  punishment  awaits  the 
Deist  here.  You  do  not  know  that  the  Emperor  who  affects  toleration, 
has  his  vulnerable  heel,  and  will  not  tolerate  Deism.  The  gentle  pun- 
ishment which  his  Majesty  awards  to  Deism  is — that  of  the  lash.*  So 
that  I  scarcely  think  you  would  dare  me  to  accuse  you  of  that! — But 
pshaw !  I  go  too  far  in  my  fears.  My  daughter  will  recognize  her  fol- 
ly, and  yield  her  will  to  mine.  She  will  be  as  she  has  ever  been-  my 
adored  child — for  whose  happiness  I  can  never  do  too  much^-whose 
every  wish  it  shall  be  my  joy  to  gratify."       j'e' 

''  1  haye  but  one  wish — that  of  becoming  th(  wife  of  Giinther." 

Her  father  affected  not  to  hear  her.     "  Yes,"' continued  he,  "she  will 
verify  my  promise,  and  take  the  husband  I  have  chosen.     This  marriage 

*  Gross  HofEnger  2,  page  160. 
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will  be  a  fine  thing  for  both  parties,  for  I  give  my  daughter  one-half 
million  of  florins,  and  Baron  Von  Meyer  gives  his  son  a  mUJipn  cash 
down.  Then  the  father-in-law  gives'three  hundred 'florini  a, month  for 
pin  money,  and  I  seven  hundred  ;  so  ..that  Rachel  has  a,  thousand  florin's 
a  month  for  her  ljttle  caprices,,  and  of  this,  she  is  to  ronder  no, account. 
That  is  a  pretty  dower  for  a  bride  !  I  give  my  daughter  a  troilsseau 
equal  in  magnificence"  to  that  of  a  princess.  Upon  her- equipage-the' arms 
of  our  two  houses  are  already  emblazoned,  and  to  morrow  four, of  the 
finest  horses  in  Viennatoill  conduct  the  Baroness  Von  Meyer,  to  her  hus- 
band's palace.  I  congratulate. you,  Baroness.  No  Christian  woman  jn 
Vienna  shall  have  an  establishment  like  yours  !" 
'  "  I  shall  never  be  the  Baroness  Von  Meyer,"  said. Rachel  calmly,  but 
an  icy  chill  ran  through  her  veins,  for  she  loved  her  father,  and  felt  that 
they  must  shortly  part  forever. 

"  Yes,  you  will  be  the  Baroness  Von  Meyer  to-morrow.  I  have  an-, 
ticipated  all  your  objections.  The  Rabbi  that  is  to  marry  you.is  a  Pole. 
He  will  not  understand  your  reply,  and  the  young  Baron  has  magnani- 
mously consented  to  overlook  any  little  informality  of  which  your  folly 
may  be  the  cause ;  for. he  likes  money,  and  is  too  good  a  Jevf'jmt  to 
aid  me  in  rescuing  my  heiress  from  disgrace.  You  see  that  you»,  poor 
little  struggles  will  all  be  vain.  Resign  yourself,  then,  and-  a<jcipt  the 
brilliant  destiny  which  awaits  you."  ,,t 

■  *'  I  will  sooner  die  than  consign  myself  to  misery  and'  disgrace l'£ 

"Be  easy  on  that  subject.  God  will"  shield  you  from  misery,  and' 
your  father's  watchful  eye  will  see  that  you  do  not-  consign  yourself  to 
disgrace,"  replied  the  banker  coldly.  But  enough  of  words.  Nigjtit  sets 
in  and  I  have  yet  a  few  preparations  to  make  for  to-morrow,  fo  is  pro- 
per that  you  pass  the  last  evening  of  your  maiden  life  in  solitude,  and  that 
you  may  not  spend  it  in.  weariness,  I  have  ordered  your  drawingjQoms 
to  be  lighted,  and  your  trousseau  to  be  laid  out,  for  your  inspeption. 
Go  and  gladden  your  heart  with  its  magnificence.     Good  night." ,     \ 

So  Saying,  Barqn  Eskeles  Flies  left  the  room.  %  RachelJieard  hiin-tum 
the  key  in  the  lock  a,nd  withdraw  it.  She  then  remembered  that  the 
drawing-roonas  weTe  lighted.  Perhaps  her  father  had  negleeted-to  fasten 
some  of  the.  doors  Jeading  thence  into  the  hall.  Rachel  sprang  rftq  the. 
door  of  communicatibq,  and  flung  \i  open.  The  rooms  were!  brjyi&ojiij 
lit  up,  and^fhe  sparkling,  chandeliers  of  crystal  looked  down  upon  a  wil- 
derness of  velvet,  satin-,  flowers,  lace  and  jewels,  truly  a  trousseamfor  a. 
princess !        "      '  ...  '«    ,         .  t"* 

But  what  cared  Rach'el,  for  this  ?  Indeed  she  saw  nothing:  save,  the- 
distant  doofs  toward^  tyhich  she  sped  like  a  frightened  dc^g  Alas,  they 
too  were  lockedfand  the  only  answers  to  her  frantic-  csmMfstfc  the 
mocking  echoes  of  her  owai  voice.  .  t  «;$,$  " .' .  ■  ■ 

For  a  fevt  moments  sheil.eaned  against  the  wall  for  supjort^.  .then  hep 
glance  took  in.  the  long  perspective  of  magnificence  whii^was^to  gild 
the  hideous  sacrifice  ofa  whole  human  life,  and  she  m«Baured  softly, 
"  I  must  be  free.     I  cannot  perjure  myself.;    1  shall  keep  my  vow  to. 
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Gunther  or  die  !     My  father  is  no  father — he  is  my  'jailor, .and  I  owe 
him^iolonger  the.obedienee  of  a  child." 

She  went  slowly  back,  revolving  in  her  mind  what  she  should  do. — 
tJnconseiously  she  paused  before  a  table  resplendent  with  trinkets, 
•whose  surpassing  beauty  seemed  to  woo  the  young  girl  to  her  fate.  Bat 
Rachel  was  no  longer  a  maiden  to  be  allured  by  dress.  The  exigencies 
of  the  hour  had  transformed  her  into  a  brave  woman,  who  was  donning 
her  armor  and  preparing  for  the  fight.  ^  , 

"  Gunther  awaits  me  !"  said  she  musing.  "But  why,  where  1  That 
she  could  not  say.  But  she  felt  that  she  must  free  herself  from  prison, 
and  that  her  fate  now  lay  in  her  own  hands.  At  that  moment  she  stood 
before  a  large  round  table  which  was  just  under  the  principal  chandelier 
of  her  superb  reception-room.  Here  lay  dainty  boxes  containing  laces, 
and  caskets  enclosing  jewels.  Not  for  one  moment  did  she  think  of 
their  contents.  She  saw  but  the  gilt  letters  which  were  engraved  upon 
the  red  morocco  cases. 

'■  Rachel  Von  Meyer  "  was  on  every  box  and  case.  In  her  father's 
mind,  she  already  bore  another  name  ! 

"  Rachel  Von  Meyer  J"  said  she  with  a  shudder.  "  My  father  denies 
me  his  name — who  then  am  I?" 

•  A  flush  of  modest  shame  overspread  her  face,  as  scarcely  daring  to 
articulate  the  words,  she  knelt  and  murmured,  "  I  am  Rachel  Gunther." 
"  And  if  such  be  my  name,"  continued  she,  after  a  pause  of  rapture, 
"  I  have  no  right  to  be  here  amid  the  treasures  of  the  Baroness  Von 
Meyer.  I  must  away  from  this  house,  which  is  no  longer  a  home  for 
me: — Away — away — for  Gunther  awaits  me." 

And  now  she  looked  with  despair  at  the  locked  doors- and  the  lofty 
windows  so  far,  far  from  the  ground.  "  Oh,"  if  I  had  but  wings !  I  who 
am  here  a  prisoner,  while  my  heart  is  away  with  him  !"' 

Suddenly  she  gave  a  start,  for  deliverance  was  possible.  She  looked 
from  the  window  as  if  to  measure  its  height,  and' then  she  darted  through 
the  rooms  until  she  saw  a  table  covered  with  silks.  She  took  thence  a 
holt  of  wide,  heavy  ribbon,  and  throwing  it  before  her,  exclaimed  joy- 
fully, "  It  is  long,  oh  it  is  quite  long  enough  J  And  strong  enough  to 
support  me.  Thank  heaven,  it  is  dark,  an<j  1  shall  not  be  seen.  A  gold 
ducal?  will  bribe  the  guard  at  the  posterp/arid  then — I  am  frge  !" 

■She  returned  to  her  sitting-room  and  with  trembling  haste  threw  a 
dark  mantle  around  her.  Then  looking  up  at  her  father's  portrait  her 
eyes  filled  with  bitter  tears.     "Farewell,  my  father,  farewell !" 

Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she  fled  from  her  room,  and  returned 
to  the  only  object  which  possessed  any  more  interest  fojv  her  tbei;e  th$ 
long, 'long  ribbon  which  like  a  gigantic  serpent  lay  glistening  on  the  floor 
where  she  had  enrolled  it.  She  scooped  to  pick  it  up,  and  trailing  it 
after  her;  she  flew' from  room  to  room,  until  she  came  to  the  last  one  of 
the  suite  which  overlooked  the  park."  She  opened  a  window  and  lis- 
tened. J 
Nothing  was  heard  there  save  the  "  w&rHing  wind,",  that  wooed  th# 
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young  branches,, and  here  and  there  a  little  bird  that  ventured 'its^ote 
jpoa  the  night:  Rachel  secured  the  ribbon  to  thfe  cross-work  dfMhe 
window,1  an*  then  let  it  fall  below.  Once  more  she  listened ;  she 'cWirid 
ilmost  hear  the  beutiugs  of  her  own  heart,  'but-  nothing  else  b#oke'tftc 
lilence  of  the  houae.  She  gave  one  quick  glance  arouftd  her  beautiful 
lome,  where  lay  all  the  splendor  that  might  have  been  hers,  and  grasp- 
ng  the  ribbon  firmly  in  her  hands,  she  dropped  from  the  window 4o Hie 
;round. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  MARRIAGE  BEFORE  GOD. 

GriiNTHERhad  returned  from  the  palace-tb  his  own  lodgings  ioHri^erW. 
rlere,  the  labors  of  the  day  over,  he  sat  dreaming  of  his  love,  wondering 
vhether  she  thought  of  him  during  these  dreary  weeJt s  of  their  forced 
>arting.  .  He  had  stretched'himself  upon  a  divan,  and  "with  his'  ftead 
hroWD  back  upon  the  cushion,  he  gave  himself  up  to  thoughts  foP  "that 
ove  which  was  at'ODce  thte  greatest  grief  and  the  greatest  joy  df  his  Hfe, 

"  Will  it  ever  end  ■?"  thought  he.  "  Will  she  ever  consent  to  leave 
hat  princely  home  for  mel"  ,..  v  - ;  *  y 

Sometimes  a  cloud  came  over  his  handsome,  noble  features;' sometimes 
he  sunlight' of  "happiness  broke  over  them,  and  then  he  smilfed.  Anf'on 
le  dreamed,  happy  or  unhappy,  as  he  fancied  that  Rachel  was, his,  or 
vas  parted  frdm  him.  forever.  *    *      '."'" 

The"  door- bell  rang  with  a  clang  tfiat  startled  him  ;  bift  what  to  him 
vas  the  impatience  of  those  who  sought  admittance  to  his  house*!  5ffe 
lad  Almost  begun  to  fancy  that  Rachel  was  before  him,  and  he  Ijasvex- 
;d  at  the  intrusion.  "Meanwhile,  the  door  of  his  room  had  been  ssoftly 
jpened,  but'  Giinther  had  not  heard  it.  He  heard — saw— nothine'brjt  hfs 
peerless  Rachel.  She  was  there  with  her  lustrous  eyes^  her  siTl^y  |0fi£ 
ier  pale  and  beautiful  features. — 'She  was  there— — what-!— *DM\fie 
iream  1 — She  was  before  him,  but  paler  than  her  woBt,'her  dajli  .eyes 
ixed  upon  him  with  a  pleading  look,  her»  lithe  figure  swaying  tjfflka  side 
6  side,' as  with  uncertain  gfbtsteps,  she  seemed  to  be  app^Bpfcteg  his 
;ouch  !     Good  God  !    Way  it  an  apparition  !  ;"  What  Ms  h$pfet$$T  " 

'Gunfeher  started  to" his  ffiet,  and  cried  ou«,  *'  Oh,  my  RaiSp,  ilfr.  be- 
eved!"     -■'■"         '*■  ■  v-   ."  ■■'■      •'"'    "       :-W#v***f':.  ■'' 

" It  is  I,"  said  she  in  a-. faltering  voice.     "Before  you  f$$&^P$$© your 
leart,  hear  me,  Giinthej.    I  have  fled  from'  my  father's  h*use  lSrever 
or  he  would  have  sold  me  to  a  man  whom  I  abhor,  and-  wli©m  I  could 
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never  have  married  had  my  heart  been  free,  i  bring  neither,  gold  nc 
jewels;  1  come  to  you  a  beggiir,  my  inheritance  a  father's  curse,  m 
dowry  naught  butj  my  love  and  faith.  So  dowered  and  so  portionei 
will  you  take  me,  Gun  the  r  ?"  ? 

Gunther  looked  upon  his  love  with  eye^  wherein  she  must'  have  rea 
consolation  for  all  her  trials,  for  her  sweet  lips  parted  with  a  happ 
smile. 

"My  treasure  !"  was  his  reply,  as  he  took  her  little  trembling  han< 
and  pressed- it  fondly  within  his  own.     "  Come,  my  Rachel,  come  and  sc 
how  I  have  longed  for  this  day.     He  drew  h«r  forward  and  opened 
door  opposite  to  the  one  by  which  she  had  enteral. 

"  Come,  your  home  is  ready,  my  own." 

They  entered  together,  and  Rachel  found  herself  in  a  drawing-rooi 
where  taste  and  elegance  amply  atoned   for  the  absence  of  splendo 

"  Now  see  your  sitting-room."  Nothing  could  be  more  cheerful  c 
home-like  than  the  appointments  of  this  cosy  apartment,  lit  up  like  tli 
drawing-room  by  a  tasteful  chandelier.  ^ 

"There,"  said  Gunther,  pointing  to  a  door, "is  your  dressing-roon 
and  within,  your  chamber,  my  Rachel.  For  six  months  this  dwellin 
has  awaited  its  mistress,  and  that  she  might  never  enter  it  unawares, 
has  been  nightly  lit-up  for  her  coming.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  despai 
beloved  ;  you  have  saved  me  from  a  discouragement  that  was  underm 
ning  my  health.  Now  you  are  here,  and  aft  is  well.  When  shall  tl 
priest  bless  our  nuptials  1     This  very  night — shall  he  not,  my  bride  ?" 

"  He  can  never  bless  them,"  replied  Rachel  solemnly. 

Gunther, turned  pale.  "Never! — ;You  have  not  then  come  to  1 
my  wife  !" 

"I  cannot  be' your  wife  according  to  human  rites,  Gunther,  for  we 
you  know  that  I  have  sworn  never  to  become  a  Christian.  But  I  ai 
yours  for  time  and  eternity,  and  knowing  my  own  hearty  1  accept  tl 
world's  scorn  for  your  dear  sake.  Earth  refuses  to  bless  our  nuptial, 
but  God  will  hear  our. vow?.  Gunther,  will  you  reject  me  because  I  ai 
a,Jewsss  V 

Gunther  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  and  sank  on  his  knee 
before  her. 

"Rachel,"  said  he,  raising  his  right  hand  to  heaven,  " I  swear  to  lov 
you  for  better  or  for  worse,  devoting  my  life  to  your  happiness.  0 
my  knees  I  swear  before  God  to  honor  you  as  my  wife,  and  to  be  faitl 
fill  and  true  to  you  until  death  does  us  part." 

Rachel  %en  knelt  at  his  sidef  and  laying  her  hand  in  his,  sherepea£e 
her  vowsi  Then  they  kissed  each  other,  and;  Gunther  taking  her  in  hi 
arms,  pressed  her  to  his  throbbing  heart.     It . 

"We  are  husband  and  wife,"  said  he.  "-God  has  received  our  vows 
and  now,  Rachel-,  you  are.  mine,  for  He  has  blessed  and  sanctioned  yos 
enfiianjCe  into  my*  house  !" 


Gl 
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THE  PARK. 


The  first  'days  of  a  smiling  spring  had  filled  the  park  ■whir hundreds 
>f  splendfd  equipages,  and  prancing  horsemen.  There  ;was  the  Carriage 
>f  the  Princess  Esterhazy  with  twenty  outriders  in  the  livery  of  the 
Drincp — -that  of  the  riet?  Prince  Palm,  whose  four  black  horses  wore 
Heir  harness  of  pure  gold — there  was  the  gilded,  fairy-tike  visMJtii  of. 
he  beautiful  Countess  Thun,  its  panels  decorated  with*  paintings  from 
h%  hands  of  ohe  of  the  first  artists  of  the  day — the  coach  of  the  Oiuntess 
ZHetrichstein,  drawn  by  four  milk-white  horses,  whose  delicate  pMterns 
vereencircled~by  jewelled  bracelets  worthy  of  glittering  upon  the  arm 
if  a  beauty.  In  short  the  aristocracy  of  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Lombar- 
ly  were^here,  in  all  the  splendor  of  their  wealth  and  rank/  it  "seemed 
.s  though*  Spring  were  holding  a  levee,  and  the'  nobles-  of  the  Umpire 
tad  thonged  her  flowery  courts.  V 

Not  only  they,  but  the  people,  too,  had  come  to  g>e$fc  young  Spflng. 
They  crowded  the  foot-paths,  eager  to  scent  the  balmy  ai|»  to-'refresh 
heir*  eyes' with  th6  sight  of  the  velvet  turf,  and  to  enjoy*  the  pageant 
>resented  to  then*  wondering  eyes  by  the  magnificent  turn-oiil£  of  the 
jtetocracy.  Thousands  and  thousands  filled  the  alleys  and"  outlets  of 
he  park,  all  directing  their  steps  towards  the  oentre,  for  th^re,  the'  Ern- 
>eror  and  Ms  court' were  to  be  seen.  There  the  peopTe  might  gaze  in 
dose  proximity  at  the  dainty  beauties  whom  they  knew  as  the  denizens 
>f  another  earthly  sphere  ;  there  they  might  elbow  greatness;  and'there, 
ib0ve  $11,  they  might  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Emperor,  who,  simply 
Iressed,  ro#e  to  and  fro,  as  often  stopping  his  horse  to  chat  with  a  pea- 
snfc  as  with  a  peer; 

The  Emperor  dismounted  and  this  was  the  signal  for  all  other  caya- 
iers.to  dismount  and  accompany  him.  The  ladies  also  were  crjiapej^d 
o  rise  from  their  v«i*et  cushions  and"  to  tread  the  ground  wi&i  their 
lilken-slippered  feet.  Theii*  equipages  were  crowded ;  together  <)n  ■a£e'! 
iideof  thesqfcare;  and  around  them  the  horses  now,  hfeld  by^^  Jiye- 
ied  joekies,  were  champing  their  bits  and  pawing-  the  grouodlwith  rest- 
ess  hoofs.  ■     '     %  ( -'.''*"'<       '  &' 

The  crowd  .was  ap  dense  that  patrician  and  plebian  stootsjie  by  side. 
The  people  in  their  innocent  enjoyment  of  .th»  scene,  l|ffke- several 
iimes  through  the'ranks  of  titled  promenadetswho  wefe  inwj§ig  towards 
;he  centre  of  the  garden,  vainly  hoping  tQ  find  some  spot<|i^b4}Qef}  by 
;he  vicinity  of  the -vulgar  herd.  ^    m;       i 
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The  Emperor  saw  the  lowering  brows  of  his  courtiers,  and  knew  that 
their  angry  glances  were  directed  towards  the  people. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  lords  'V  asked  he.  "  You  are  the 
picture  of  discontent.  Pray,  Count  Fiirstenberg,  speak  for  the  court, 
What  has  happened  to  discompose  your  equanimity  V 

"  I  do  not  know,  your  Majesty,"  stammered  the  Count. 

"  And  yet  you-  frown  terribly,"  lapghe#  Joseph.  "  Come— no  con- 
cealment.    What  has  vexed  you  All1?" 

"Your  Majesty  commands " 

"I  do." 

"  If  so,  sire,  we  are  annoyed  by  the  vulgar  curiosity  of  the  populace 
who  gape  in  our  faces  as  if  w,e  were  South  Sea  Islanders  or  specimens  ol 
fossil  lire."  , 

"True — the  curiosity  of  the  Viennese  is  somewhat  troublesome,"  re- 
plied the  Emperor  smiling;  "but  let  us  call  this  eagerness  to  be  with 
us,  love,  and  then  it  will  cease  to  be  irksome." 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Majesty,  if  I  venture  to  say  that  under  any  aspect 
it  would  be  most  irksome  to  us.  t  If  your  Majesty  will  excuse  my  free- 
dom, I  think  that  in  opening  all  the  gardens  to  the  people,  you  have 
made  too  great  a  copcessiori  to.  their  convenience." 

"  You  really  think  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  sire,  and  1  beg  you  to  hear  the  request  I  have  to  prefer." 

"Speak  on,  Count." 

"  Then,  your  Majesty,  in  the  name«of  every  nobleman  in  Vienna,  and 
above  all,  in  the  name  of  our  noble  ladies,  I  beseech  of  you  grant  us 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  owe  garden  .where  we  may  meet  unmolestec 
by  the  rabble.  Give  us  the  use  of  the  Prater  that  we  may  have  some 
spot  in  Vienna  where  we  can  breathe  the  fresh  air  in  the  company  o, 
our  equals  alone." 

The  Emperor  had  listened  v^th  a  supercilious  smile.  "  You  desire  tc 
see  none  but  your  equals,  say  you?  If  I  were  to  indulge- in  a  similar 
whim,  I  should  have  to  seek  companionship  in  the  crypts  of  the  Capu- 
chins* But  for  my  part  1  hold  all  men  as  my  equals,  and  my  noWe 
subjects  will  be  obliged  to  follow. my  example.  1  shall  certainly  not 
close  any  of  the  gardens  against  the  people,  for  I  esteem  and  love  them."f 

The  Emperor,  as  he  concluded,  bowed  and  turned  to  greet  the  Coun- 
tess Pe/gen. 

'.'  Welcome,  Countess,  to  Vienna,"  said  he  bowing.  "  You  have  been 
aw$y  for  some  time.     May  I  enquire  hqw  you  are  ?"'  -> 

Tres-bien,  votre  Mojeste"  replied  the  Countess  with  a  profound  curtsey. 

The  Emperor  frowned.  "  Why  do  you  not  speak  German-'?"  said  he 
curtly.     "  We  are  certainly  in  Germany." 

And  without  vouchsafing  another  word  to  the  discomfitted  lady,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  her.     Suddenly  his  face  brightened  arid  he  pressed 

— — ; —. *- — - — ' ■ ! — _ '      ,,. 

♦  The  Emperor's  own  words.    Bamehorn's  Life  of  Joseph  II. 

t  Wh«n  the  Emperor  opened  the  Park  to  the  people;  he  caused  the  following  inscription  to  be 
placed  over  the  principal  entrance,  '  Dedicated  to  all  men  by  one  who  esteems  them." 
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eagerly  -through  the  crowd,  towards  a  pale  young  man  who -jaethjp  smi- 
ling, gaze  with  one  of  reciprocal  friendliness.        .,.,       »...  k_  '  V  .     l 

Joseph  extended  his  hand,  and  his  courtiers  saw  with  surprj&e.4bat 
this  person  whose  brown  coat  was  without  a  single"  order,  instead. of 
raising  the. Emperor's  hands, to  his.iips,  as  was  customary  at  courts  shook, 
it  as  if  they  had  been  eqtials.  .,";>  . 

"  See,"  cried  Joseph,  "here  is  onr  young  maestro,  Mozart.  Did  you 
come  to  the  park  to-day  to  teach  the  nightingales  to  sing  f  ». 

"  Heaven  forbid,  your  Majesty  ;  rather,  would  I  learn  4tOm«the  tune- 
ful songsters  whom  Gcd  has  taught.  Perhaps  some  of  these,  days  I. may 
try  to. imitate  their  notes  myself."  ,  '      -,\      „..,.., 

The  Dmperor  laid  his  hand  upon  Mozart's  shoulder^  and  looked  wjth, 
enthusiasm  upon  his  pale,  inspired  countenance.  "  Mozart  has  no  need 
to  learn  from  the  nightingale,"  said  he,  "for  God  .has  filled  (his  hea/D 
with  ^melody,  and  he  has  only  to  transfer  it  to  paper,  to  ravish  the  wosld 
with  its  strains.  Now  for  your  '  Abduction  from  the  Auge  Qptips ''- — — 
nay,  'do-not  blush  ;  1  am  a  child  of  Vienna  and  must  have  my  jest  with 
the  Viennese — Tell  me— which  gave  you  most  trouble,,  that  pry  pur 
opera  '  Die  JZii/fuhruna  aus  dem ■  SeraiV  V* 

"Truly,"  replied  Mozart,,  still  somewhat  embarrassed;  "  the  abduction 
from„the.-4w^e  Golles,  sire.  I  had  to  sigh  and  sue*  until  I  was  nigh  unto 
despair  before  \  was  successful."  .      '  ,  ,    ... 

"  But  you  concluded  both  works  on  the  same  day." 
"Yes,  sire.     First  that  which  lay  in  my.  head,  and  then,  that  which 
was  nearest  my  heart*'  ,• 

t"  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  of  both.  '  Die  Mntfukrung.  aus 
dem  SeraiV  is  a  charming  opera  !  Charming,  but  it  contains  too  many 
notes." 

"  Only  as  many  as  were  necessary,  sire,"  said  Mozart,  looking  full  in 
the  Emperor's  face.  r 

Joseph  smiled.  "  Perhaps  so,  for  you  must  be  a  better  judge  of  the 
necessity  than 'I.  For  that  very  reason,"  added  he,  lowering  his  voice 
to  a  whisper,  "I  have  sent  you  my  Sonata  for  revision.  Like  all  inex- 
perienced composers,  1  am  anxious  to  know  my  fate,  Tell  me,  what  do 
you  think  of  my  Sonata,  Herr  Kapellmeister  ?* 

Mozart  was  silent,  while  the  Emperor  waited  anxiously  for  his  reply. 
'^  Why  do  you>  .not. speak?"  said  he  impatiently.  "  Tell  me,  what  4o 
ypH  think  of. my;  Sonata  I"  .    ..  „ ,  ^    ;;, 

"„1he;  Sonata,  sire,  iSTr-good,"  returned  Mozart  with  ^so me  hesitation, 
"but  he  who  compQs$dit,"  %dded  he  smiling,  "is  much  bette^ \t. ,  Your 
Majesty  must  not. take  it  ill,  if  you  find  some  of  your  passages.  *trilken 
out.  *        '  ■■''■' 


The  Emperor  laughed.    Ah  !-— too  many  notes,  as  I  jqstffipy  rfloaark- 

*  On  the*tay  of  the  representation  pf  theJOpera  "  Die  Sntfukrung  aus  demZ8$ra&»  jinVtauia, 
Mozart  r»na^y  wtth  his  ^o^slanee.  He  conducted  her  to  the  houf«e  of  a  cAatoh  friend,  where 
they  were  majried.  This  samejfrteiiff  brought  about  a  rectmciM«tion  with  thmpNier'  nnConstahce. 
The  house  in  which  the  wfdowjand  her  daughter  livecj,  was  called  "  dan  A&ge  Gottefa"  and  the 
Viennese  who  knew  the  history  of  Mozart's  marriage,  had  Cifllcd  it  "  Die  BftHphrv/hg  avs  ctev 
Auge  Gottes, "— Tjisaen's  Life  of  Mozart,  ,£  ,w.",.< ,..' 
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ed  Of  your  opera — only  that  from  your  judgment  there  can  be  no  appeal. 
Well — give  us  a  new  opera,  and  let  it  be  comic.  Music  should  rejoice, 
not  grieve  us.     Addio.r'* 

He  then  returned  to  the  group  which  ho  had  left,  none  of  whom  seem- 
ed to  have  been  much  comforted  by  the  familiarity  of  the  Emperor  with 
•  a  poor  little  Kapellmeister. 

"  My  hour  of  recreation  is  over,"  said  Joseph,  "  but  as  you  know  that 
I  am  no  lover  of  etiquette,  let- no  one  retire  on  my  account.  I  know 
where  to  find  my  equerry,  and  prefer  to  find  him  alone."  With  these 
words  he  turned  away. 

Suddenly  he  was  seen  to  stop  and  frown  visibly.  With  a  quick  mo- 
tion- of  the  hand,  he  signed  to  Count  Podstadsky  Liechtenstein  to  ap- 
proach. 

As  Podstadsky  was  about  to  make  a  profound  inclination,  the  Empe- 
ror interrupted  him  roughly.  "No  ceremony — we  have  nb  time  to  be 
complimentary.     What  are  you  doing  in  Vienna  ?" 

The  Count  saw  that  his  Sovereign,  was  angry.  "Sire,"  replied  he, 
"  I  spend  my  time  just  as  it  happens — ■. — " 

"That  is,  you  ride,  walk,  gamble  and  carouse,  when  you  are  doing 
nothing  worse.  I  thought  you  had  left, Vienna.  You  had  better  go  up- 
on your  estates,  artd  attend  to  the  welfare  of  your  vassals.  Idleness  is 
the  parent  of  crime,  and  I  fear  that  if  you  remain  another  day  in  Vienna, 
you  will  bring  disgrace  upon  your  father's  name.     Go  at  once."f 

Count  Podstadsky  looked  in  wonder  after  the  Emperor.  "  Is  this  ac- 
cident or  design  1  Does  he  suspect  something,  or-  is  he  only  trying  to 
induce  me  to  work,  as  he  does  every  nobleman  1  Ah,  bah  ! — I  must  see 
Arabella,  and  hear  what  she  thinks  of  it !" 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  PARTING. 

They  sat  together  in  the  little  boudoir  which  had  so  often  rung  with 
their  laughter,  and  where  they  had  so  often  sneered  at  their  titled  dupes 
in  Vienna. 

There  was  no  laughter  to-day  :  the  beautiful  features  of  the  Countess 
Baillou  were  contracted  with  alarm,  and  the  frivolous  Podstadsky  was 
thoughtful  .and  serious. 

The  Countess  was  superbly  dressed.  A  rioh  robe  of  velvet  embroid- 
ered with  gold,  fell  in  heavy  glistening  folds  around  her  graceful  figure-; 

— — — — : , .-'     '1/' ______ 

*  This  interview  is  strictly  historical.    Niasen's  Life  of  Mozart. 

tThe  Emperor's  own  wurdsto  Podstadsky.    Anecdotes,  _c.,oflhe  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
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a  diadem  of  brilliants  sparkled  likev  a  constellation  upon  the  blackness 
of  her  luxuriant  hair,  and  her 'exquisite  neck  and  arms^were  covered 
with  costly  gems.  JSbe  had  just  completed  her  toilet  for  a  dinner  given 
by  the  Princess  Km  Liechtenstein,  when  Podstadsky  had  met  her  with 
the  alarming  intelligence  which  had  obliged  her  to  send  an  excuse. 

For  one  whole  hour  they  had  been  considering  their  situation  !  Con- 
sidering those  words  of  the  Emperor  ;  now  planning  one  method  of  es- 
cape, now  another. 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  that  the  danger  is  imminent,"  said  Pods- 
tadsky, after  a  long,  anxious  pause.  ' 

"  I  do  not,"  replied  the  Countess.  "  The  Emperor  has  always  been 
fond  of  advising  other  people  and  of  humbling  the  Austrian  aristocracy; 
above  all  when  the  people  are  by  to  hear  him,  and  he  can  make  capital 
out  of  it  to  increase  his  popularity.  I  suppose  his  rudeness  to  you  was 
all  assumed  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  foolish  populace.  That 
is  all." 

Podstadsky  shook. his  head.  "  The  tone  of  the  Emperor  was  so  point- 
ed.    It  seemed  as  though  some  special  meaning  lay  in  his  words." 

"That,  my  dear  Carlo,  simply  means  that  fear  caused  you  to  .inter- 
pret them  significantly." 

"The  words  themselves  were  significant  enough,  and  his  look  ! • 

Oh,  Arabella,  we  are  in  danger !     Dearest,  let  us  fly,  fly  at  once  I" 

He  had  risen  and. in  his  anguish  had  tried  to  draw  her  tohirn'self  She 
put  him  quietly  aw  ■av)  and  contemplated  him  with  a  sneer.  "  No  folly  !" 
said  she.  "Even  if  the  Emperor  had  meant  to  warn  you,  his  warning, 
came  too  late  to  save  you  from  the  watchful  police  of  Vienna." 

"No,  no,  Arabella.  I  tell  you  that  the  Emperor  will  facilitate  my 
escape  for  my  parents'  sake. — Oh,  why  did  1  not  obey,  and  mount  my 
horse  at  once,  and  fly  to  some  sequestered  vale  where  I  might  have  found 
refuge  from  dishonor !" 

"And  where  you  might  realize  your  mother's  touching  dream  of  be- 
coming a  boor,  and  repenting  your  sins  in  sackcloth  and  ashes!  That 
maternal  idyl  still  troubles  your  poor,  shallow  brain,  does  it  ?— *For  my 
part  I  think  no  spectacle  on  earth  is  so  ridiculous  as  that  of  the  repentant 
sinner.  It  is  the  most  humiliating  character  in  which  a  man  can  appear 
before  the  world,  and  it  is  unworthy  of  you,  Carlo.     Hold  up  your  head 

and  look  this  phantpm  of  danger  in  the  face.'    It  is  but  a  phantom the 

bright,  beautiful  reality  of  our  luxurious  life  is  substantially  ief^fe  us. 
Away  with  cowardice '.—He  who' treads  the  path  which  we  have  trodden 
must  cast  all  fear  behind  him.  Had  we  been  scrupulous,  or  faint-heart- 
ed, you  would  haye  been  to-day  a  ruined  nobleman,  dependlntupon the 
pittance  doled  out  to  you  from  parental  hands,  or  upon  some  litt&Tofrice 
pompously  bestowed  by  the  Emperor,  and  1 — Ha !  ha  !—■!,.  should  have 
been  a  psalm-chaunting(nun,  with  other  drowsy  nuns  for  my  cornpanions 
through  life,  and  a  chance  of  dying  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  ! — We  were 
too  wise  for  that ;  and  now  the  structure  of  our  fortunes  is  complete 
Its  gilded  dome  reaches  into  the  heaven  of,  the  most  exclusive  circles  • 
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princes,  dukes,  and  sovereigns  fire  our  guests — in  the  name  of  all  for 
which  we  have  striven,  Carlo,  what  would  you  have  more  !" 

"  I  a'tp  afraid  that  the  structure  will  fall  and  bury^s  under  its  ruins," 
said  Carlo  shivering. 

"  Better  that  than  inglorious  flight.  Stay  where  you  are ;  show  a  bold 
front,  and  that  will  disarm  suspicion. — Why  do  you  gaze  at  me  so 
strangely?"* 

"  I  gaze  at  you  because  you  are  so  beautiful,"  replied  he  with  a  faint 
smile,  "as  beautiful  as  was  that  fallen  angel  who  compassed  the  ruin 
of  man!" 

'•  I  am  a  fallen  angel,"  returned  she  proudly,  "  and  you  know  it.  To- 
gether we  fell,  together  we  have  risen.  So  long  as  we  smile,  we  shall 
compass  the  ruin  of  many  men ;  but  if  once  we  frown,  we  shall  be  known 
as  evil  spirits,  and  our  power  is  at  an  end.  Smiles  are  the  talismans 
that  ensure  victory  ;  so  smile,  Carlo,  smile  and  be  gay." 

"  I  cannot,  I  cannot.  My  veins  are  chilled  with  vague  terror,  and 
ever  before  my  eyes,  comes  the  pale  and  anguish-stricken  face  of  my 
mother  ! — Arabella,  if  you  will  not  leave  this  accursed  spot,  let  us  die. 
Better  is  death  than  the  dungeon  and  disgrace !" 

He  threw  his  arms  around  her,  and  pressed  his  hot,  parched  lips  to 
hers.  Again  she  disengaged  herself,  and  her  musical  laugh  rang  out 
upon  the  stillness,  clear,  merry,  silvery  as  ever.  "  Die ! — Are  you  tired 
of  pleasure  ?  I  am  not.  I  shall  yet  have  many  an  intoxicating  draught 
from  its  golden  beaker.  Die ! — As  if  we  knew  what  came  after  death ! 
— But  come — I  pity  your  state  of  mind,  and  since  you  can  no  longer  be. 
happy  in  Vienna,  we  shall  travel — mark  you  !  I  say  travel;  but  there 
shall  be  no  flight." 

Count  Podstadsky  uttered  a  cry  of  wild  joy,  and  pressed  the  hand 
she  gave  him  to  his  lips.     "  When  shall  we  travel ?     Now?" 

She  shook  her  head.     "  That  were  flight.     We  start  to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  !"  cried  he  exultingly,  "  to-morrow,  at  dawn  of  day  !" 

"  By  no  means.     Tomorrow  at  noon,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  world." 

"  Be  it,  so  then,"  sighed  the  Count.  "  We  go  by  different  roads  and 
meet  at  Neustadt." 

"Yes,  at  Neustadt.  And  now  go,  Carlo.  We  both  have  important 
arrangements  to  make  before  we  leav'e." 

"  /have  very  little  to  do  "laughed  Podstadsky,  who  had  already  re- 
covered his  spirits.  My  valuables  all„belong  to  the  usurers.  For  some 
time  past  they  have  stationed  an  agent  of  theirs  in  my  house  as  stew- 
ard.    He  watches  over  their  property  ;  I  have  no  interest  in  it." 

"  Why  don't  you  pay  them  with  your  nice  new  bank-notes  he? 
Carlo?"  '      J 

Carlo  grew  troubled  again.  "I  did  try  to  do  so,  but  they  refu9ed. 
They  had  given  me  gold,  and  must  have  gold  in  return." 

"So  much  the  better.  Your  bank-notes  will  meet  with  a  better  re- 
ception elsewhere,"  said  Arabella  hurriedly.  "  But  come,  let  us  go  to 
work.    Burn  all  indiscreet  papers,  and  take  everything  that  you  can  se- 
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crete.  And  now  away  with  you;  I  must  be  alone,  for  I  have  enough  to 
do  to  keep  me  up  this  livelong  night.  Clear  your  brows;  my  Carlo, 
and  sleep  free  from  anxiety.  To-morrow  we  leave  Vienna,  and  your 
trials  will  be  at  an  end.     Addio,  caro  amico  mio,  addio  /" 

He  kissed  her  hand,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  the  door.  He  closed 
it  behind  him,  while  she  stood  breathless,  listening  to  his  retreating  foot- 
steps. Now  he  was  on  the  stair-case.  The  heavy  street-door  closed— 
a  moment's  delay,  and  his  carriage  rolled  away.  Yes — he  was  ofl'  at 
last.    Thank  heaven,  he  was  off! 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

COLONEL  SZEKULY. 

Arabella  listened— listened  until  the  sound  of  the  wheels  had  died 
away,  then  she  laughed.  "  He  thinks  1  am  fool  enough  to  share  his  dis- 
grace! As  if  I  had  not  long  ago  foreseen  that  this  was  to  be  the  end  of 
that  hair-brained  fool !  In  expectation  of  his  fate  I  have  been  counter- 
mining with  old  Szekuly,  and  his  foolish  old  hands  have  flung  up  sho- 
vels of  gold  as  we  went  along.  Bright,  shining  ducats  which  shall  go  with 
me  to  Paris!  Now  I  am  free,  free  from  my  dangerous  accomplice,  free 
from  my  tiresome  old  adorer,  whose  love  for  me  so  nearly  approaches 
insanity  that  ft  may  lead  him  to  compromise  himself  in  more  wayg  than 
one.  But  he  must  not  compromise  me  !  For  the  world  as  yet,  I  am 
the  modest,  virtuous  Countess  Baillou,  chaste  as  I  am  beautiful!" 

While  she  soliloquised  thus,  the  Countess  walked  hurriedly  through 
the  room  with  folded  arms,  fiery  eyes,  and  on  her  lips  a  smile — but  what 
a  smile  !  Alone  in  that  gorgeous  apartment,  with  her  sinister  beauty, 
and  her  angry,  flashing  jewels,  she  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  ma- 
lign spirit  who  had  just  left  her  kingdom  of  darkness  to  visit  the  .earth 
with  ruin ! 

"lb  is  evident,"  said  she,  musing,  "  that  the  Emperor  meant  to  warn 
him,;  and  it  follows  that  as  he  has  not  fled  to-day  he  is  lost!  ,  And  he 
shall  be  lost,  for  I  must  be  free.  I  cannot  afford  to  share  my  hardly- 
earned  wiimings  with  him.  He  must  away  td  ..pr^on  ;  it  if«yny  only 
chance  for  freedom."  *  '      t.     >//j    .        *r         , 

."  But  if  £fter  all  the  jffmperor  should  Ksonnive  at  his  escape !    Or  if 
he  should  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  suspicion  and  return  !     Good  heavens 
•now  that  fortune  favors  me,  I  must  snatch  security  while  it  lies  within 
my  grasp !" 
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Here  she  rang  so  violently  that  the  valet  who  was  in  the  ante-room 
almost  precipitated  himself  into  her  presence. 

"If  Count  Liechtenstein  Podstadsky  calls,  say  that  I  am  not  at  home. 
Apprize  the  other  servants,  and  add  that  he  is  never  to  find  admittance 
into  this  house  again.  Whosoever,  after  this,  admits  him,  even  to  the 
vestibule,  shall  leave  my  service,.    Away  with  you  !" 

"And  now,"  continued  she,  as  the  valet  closed  the  door,  "  now  to 
work."  She  went  towards  a  mirror  and  there  unfastened  her  diadem, 
then  her  necklace,  brooch  and  bracelets.  With  her  hands  full  of  jewels 
she  fiew  to  her  dressing-room  and  deposited  them  in  their  respective 
cases.  Then  she  opened  a  large,  brass-bound  casket,  and  <counted  her 
treasures. 

The  first  thing  that  came  to  light  was  a  necklace  of  diamond  solitaires. 
"  These  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,"  said  she,  contemplating  the 
centre  stones,  "  are  the  involuntary  contribution  of  the  Princess  Garatn- 
pi.  1  borrowed  her  bracelet  for  a  model,  giving  my  word  that  it  should 
not  pass  from  my  hands.  Nor  has  it  done  so,  for  I  have  kept  her  bril- 
liants and  returned  her mine.     She  is  never  the  wiser,  and  I  am  the 

richer  thereby.  For  this  string  of  pearls,  with  the  superb  ruby  clasp,  { 
am  indebted  to  her  Highness,  the  Princess  Palm.  One  evening  as  I 
welcomed  her  with  an  embrace,  I  made  out  to  unfasten  it  while  I  rela- 
ted to  her  a  piquant  anecdote  of  her  husband's  mistress.  Of  course  she 
was  too  much  absorbed  in  my  narrative  to  feel  that  her  necklace  was 
slipping,  for  I  was  not  only  entertaining,  but  very  caressing  on  the  oc- 
casion. There  was  music  in  the  room  so  that  no  one  heard  the  treasure 
fall.  The  necklace — a.  perfect  fortune,  lay  at  my  feet;  I  moved  my 
train  to  cover  it,   and   signed   to  Carlo,  who,  1  must  say,,  was  always 

within  call.     He  invited  the  Princess  to  dance,  and the  pearls  found 

their  way  to  my  pocket.  What  a  talk  that  loss  made  in  Vienna! 
What  offers  of  reward -that  poor  woman  made  to  recover  tier  necklace  ! 
— All  in  vain,  and  nobody  condoled  more  affectionately  with  her  than 

the  charming,  kind-hearted  Countess  Baillou.    This  arrow But  pshaw ! 

what  a  child  I  am  to  be  gloating  over  my  precious  toys  while  time  pas- 
ses away,  and  l  must  be  off  to-night!" 

She  closed  her  boxes,  replaced  them  in  her  strong,  well-secured  cask- 
et, and  having  locked  it,  hung  the  key  around  her  neck.  "  Here  lies  the 
price  of  a  princely  estate,"  said  she,  "and  now  I  must  attend  to  my 
ducats." 

She  stood  upon  a  qhair,  and  took  from  the  wall  a  picture.  Then  pres- 
sing a  spring  behind  it,  a  little  door  flew  open,  revealing  a  casket  simi- 
lar to  the  one  containing  her  jewels.  She  took  it  down  and  placins  it 
on  the  table,  contemplated  the  two  boxes  with  profound  satisfaction. 

"Twenty  thousand  levers'  eyes  Wok  out  from  this  casket5"  said  she 
with  a  laugh,  "  all  promising  a  future  of  triunffphant  joy  !  Twenty  thou- 
sand ducats  !     The  fruits  of  my  savings !     And  dear  old  Szekuly  has 
made  economy  very  easy  for  some  months  past,  for  one  half  of  these* 
ducats  once  belonged  to  him.     To  be  sure  f  gave  him  in  return  the  deeds 
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of  an  entail  which  I  own*  in  Italy,  and  which  he  can  easily  re-convert  in- 
to money.  At  least  he  thinks  so.  Well — I  owe  him  nothiDg.  We 
made  an  exchange,  and  that  is  all !" 

After  this  edifying  monologue,  .the  Countess  exchanged  her  elegant 
costume  for  a  simple  traveling-dress,  and  as  she  completed  her  toilet, 
the  clock  struck  eight.  Everything  being  ready,  she  returned  to  her 
boudoir  and  rang  once.  This  signified  that  her  confidential  valet. 'was 
wanted.  In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  an  old  man,  whose 
dark  hair  and  eyes  marked  his  Italian  birth,  entered  noiselessly.  The 
Countess  bade  him  close  the  door  and  approach.  He  obeyed  without 
the  least  manifestation  of  surprise,  muttering  as  he  went,  "walls  have 


"  Giuseppe,"  sara  his  mistress,  "are  you  still  willing  to  follow  me1?" 

"Did  I  nod  swear  to  your  mother,  my  beloved  benefactress,  never  to 
abandon  you,  Signora 1" 

"Thanks  amico ;  then  we  leave  Vienna  to-night." 

"  I  heard  the  order  forbidding  Count  Podstadsky  the  house,  Signora, 
and  I  made. ready  to  depart."    ' 

"  Good  and  faithful  Giuseppe !  Since  you  are  ready,  nothing  need  de, 
tain  us.  Go  at  once  and  order  post-horses,  and  come  with  the  travel- 
ing-carriage to  the  corner  of  the  street  above  this." 

"  Si  Signora  ;  1  shall  leave  the  carriage  there,  come  for  the  two  cask- 
ets;  you.  will  then  go  out  by  the  postern,  and  having  joined  us,  we  are 
off.     ls«hat  your  will  ?"  • 

"Yes,  Giuseppe,  yes.     Go  for  your  life." 

"  Be  ready  to  leave  the  house  in  one  hour,  Signora,  for  you  know  that 
I  am  a  swift  messenger."  * 

The  old  man  bowed  and  retreated  as  silently  as  he  pame.  His  mis- 
tress looked-  after  him  saying,  "  There  goes  a  jewel  which  I  have  neither 
borrowed  nor  stolen  ;  it  comes  to  me  by  the  inalienable  right  of  inheri- 
tance.    Now  I  can  rest  until  he  returns."  • 

With  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  divan,  and  clo- 
sing her  eyes,  gave  herself  up  to  rosy  dreams.  She  had  not  lain  long 
before  the  door  opened  and  a  valet  announced  "  Colonel  Szekuly." 

"  J  cannot  receive  him,"  exclaimed  she  without  rising. 

"  You  must  receive  him,  Countess,"  said  a  voice  behind  her*,  and  start- 
ing from  the  divan,  she  beheld  the  tall  form  of  her  "  tiresome  old  adorer," 
enveloped  in  a  military -cloak,  with  his  plumed  hat  drawn  far  over  his 
brow.  Before  she  Had  time  to  speak,  he  had.  dismissed  the  valet  and 
closed  the  door.  ■ 

"You  presume  strangely  upon  your  influence,"  cried  Arabella,  half- 
amused, "half-angry.  "  Because  you  reign  over  my  heart,  you'  aspire  to 
reign  over  my  domestics,  I  perceive." 

"  Peace '."  cried  the  'Colonel  imperatively.  "  I  have  not  come  hither 
to  suck  poison  from  your  honied  lips.  I  have  already  had  enough  to 
cause  my  death.  Though  you  have  cruelly  deceived  rne,  I  come  to  give 
you  a  last  proof  of  my  love.     Do  not  interrupt  me." 
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"  1  will  not  breathe,"  said  she  with  a  smile  so  bewitching  that  Szekuly 
averted  his  eyes,  for  it  maddened  birn. 

"You  know,''  said  he,  auc!  the  old  man's  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke, 
"  that  the  Director  of  Police  is  my  friend.  I  had  invited  him  to  dine 
with  me.  He  came  but  half  an  hour  ago  to  excuse  himself  because  of 
an  arrest  of  some  importance.     Do  you  gues9  whose  arrest?" 

"  How  should  I  guess  ?"  said  she,  still  with  that  enchanting  saiile. 
"  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  the  police." 

"  God  grant  that  you  may  never  make  their  acquaintance  !"  ejacuta 
ted  he  hoarsely.  "  They  have  just  now  arrested  Count  Podstadsky." 
Not  a  feature  of  her  face  changed,  as  she  replied.  "Ah!  Count  Pod- 
stadsky arrested  ?     I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.     Can  you  All  me  why  ?" 

"  For  forging  bank-notes  to  the  amount  of  a  millioT  of  florins." 

"  I  suspected  as  much ;  I  have  several  times  been  the  victim  of  his 
thousand-florin  notes." 

"The  victim,  Countess'?     Is  that  an  appropriate  expression?" 

"  I  think  it  is,"  replied  she,  quietly.     "  Is  that  all  the  news?" 

"  No,  Countess..    The  Count  is  taken,  but  his  accomplice " 

She  breathed  quickly  and  her  mouth  quivered,  but  she  rallied  and 
made  answer.     "  He  had  accomplices  ?" 

"  He  had  an  accomplice,  and hush  !  we  have  no  time  for  falsehood. 

Every  moment  is  precious  to  you.  Perhaps  the  Director  of  the  Police 
came  to  me  because  knowing  how — I  have  loved  you,  he  would  rescue 
yor?from  shame.  Let  us  hope  that  he  did — for  he-told,  me  thai  he  had 
orders  to  arrest  the  Countess  Baillou."  # 

"  When?"  asked  she  almost  inaudibly  ;  and  now  her  face  was  pale 
as  death. 

"  At  dusk,  that  you  might  be  spared  the  curiosity  of  a  crowd." 

Arabella  sprang  from  her  couch.  "  It  is  already  night,"  cried  she, 
her  voice  rising  almost  to  a  scream. 

"Yes,"- replied  her  lover,  "but  I  hope  we  have  time.  I  have  prepar- 
ed everything  for  your  flight.  My  carriage  and  postillions  await  you  in 
the  next  street.     Be  quick  and  you  may  escape." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  she.  "  Give  me  but  one  moment."  She  flew 
to  her  dressing-room,  and.  tried  to  carry  her  two  boxes.  But  the  ducats 
■were  too  heavy. 

"  I  must  leave  the  jewels,"  said  she,  and  climbing  up  again  with  her 
casket,  she  concealed  it  in  the  wall,  and  replaced  the  picture.  "  It  is  at 
all  events  perfectly  safe,  and  Giuseppe  will  come  for  it." 

"  Come,"  cried  Szekuly  from  the  drawing-room. 

"I  cotne,"  answered  she,  while  she  wrapped  a  cloak  about  her  and 
with  trembling  hands  tied  ou  her  traveling- hat. 

"  Give  me  your  box,"  said  Szekuly,  "  it  will  impede  your  movements." 

But  she  held  it  fast,  and  said,  "No — they  are  my  jewels  now  my 
only  riches." 

"And  you  are  afraid  to  trust  them  with  me  ?"  asked  he  with  a  bitter 
smile.     "To  me,  who  will  die  of  your  treachery!" 
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"  People  do  not  die  so  easily,"  said  she*  trying  to  smile ;  but  tier 
teeth  chattered,  as  "in  wild  haste,  she  flew,  rather  than  ran  down  the 
grand  staircase,  and  arrived  breathless  before  the  door.  The  porter 
opened  it  in  w<jnder.  The  night-air  blew  into  her  face,  and  revived  her 
courage.  Now  she  might  breathe  freely,  for  she  was — '■ — 
'  But  no  !  From  the  dark  recesses  of  the  stone  portico  emerged  three 
muffled  figures,  and  one  of  them  laid  his  rough  grasp  upon  the  delicate 
arm  of  the  Countess  and  dragged  her  back  into  the  vestibule.         / 

"Too  late,  too  late,"  murmured  the  Colonel,  passively  following, 
while  his  heart  bled  for  the  treacherous  woman  whom  Jie  would  have 
died  to  save. 

"  Countess  Arabella  Baillou,"  said  one  of  the  figures,  "  I  arrest  you 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor." 

She  looked  defiance  at  him.  "  Who  are  you  that  dare  arrest  me?" 
He  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  derisively.  "  1  am  the  Director  of  Police, 
Countess,  very  much  ajL  your  service.  Here  is  my  authority  for  your 
arrest."         ; 

He  would  have  shown  her  the  Emperor's  signature,  but  she  dashed 
away  the  paper,  and  fastening  her  angry  eyes  upon  Szekuly,  who  was 
leaning  against  a  marble  pillar,  she  said, 

"That  is  your  dear  friend,  is  it ?  You  have  been  playing  the  detec- 
tive, have  you?  Inducing  me  to  fly,  that  my  flight  might  expose  me  to 
suspicion!" 

The  Colonel  cried  out  as  though  he  had  been  wounded.  "  By  all  that 
is  sacred  in  heaven,  I  would  have  "saved  you,"  sobbed  he. 

"And  for  your  attempt  1  am  obliged  to  detain  you  also,  my  poor,  un- 
happy friend,"  said  the  Director  of  the  Police.  "  But  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  prove  your  innocence.  Let  one  of  these  men  accompany  you 
home,  and  there,  remain  under  arrest  until  you  hear  from  me.  Now, 
madam,  follow  me  if  you  please."  „; 

"Allow  me  first  to  speak  a  word  of  consolation  to  my  generous,  pro- 
tector," said  the  Countess.  '    ' 

"  Certainly,  madam."  , 

Arabella  bowed  her  beautiful  head  and  approached  Szekuly,  who  was 
scarcely  able  to  stand,  so  great  was  his  emotion. '  ,     '         , 

"  Colonel  Szekuly/'  said  she,  in  a  whisper,  "you  le,nt  me  fifty  thou- 
sand florins  upon  some  Italian  securities  of  mine.  They  are  all  forgeries.. 
I  forged  them  myself,  as  well  as  all  the  fine  letters  of  introduction  with 
which  I  befooled  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna."  ■ 

Szekuly  stared  for  one  moment  at  his  tormentor,  then  hastily  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  he"  sank  with  a  low  sigh  upqn  the  marble  floor. 

The  Countess  laughed  out  aloud.  "  He  has  fainted  !"  exclaimed;  she. 
"  Contemptible  world,  wherein  men  act  like  women,  and  women  like 
men!  Come,  gentlemen,  lam  ready 'to  follow  you,  but  .my  innocence 
will  speedily  be  re-established,  and  tlie  Emperor  then  wtll  owe  me  an 
apology  for  his  want  of  courtesy." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

TIIK    POPE'S    DEPARTURE. 

The  people  of  Vienna  were  enraptured  to  the  last  with  the  visit  of 
the  Pope.  Whenever  he  appeared  ihey  sank  upon  their  knees,  as  with 
his  bewitching  smile,  he  trav^  them  his  benediction.  But  these  acciden- 
tal meetings  did  not  satisfy  the  zeal  of  the  Viennese ;  they  longed  to  re- 
ceive a  formal  and  solemn  blessing,  pronounced  in  the  Cathedral  from 
the  Papal  throne. 

High  upon  this  throne  sat  the  Holy  Father  in  his  pontifical  robes,  his 
triple^crown  upon  his  head,  and  the  diamond  cross  of  his  ordter  upon  his 
breast.  His  canopy  was  of  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
around  him  were  grouped  the  Princes  of  the  Church.  But  the  Pope,  his 
large  expressive  eyes,  fixed  upon  the  altar,  seemed  isolated  from  all  ec- 
clesiastical pomp,  mindful  alone  of  the  God,  whose  representative  on  earth 
he  was.  And  when  he  rose  to  give  the  papal  benediction,  the  handsome 
face  of  Pius  Sixth  beamed  with  holy  inspiration,  while  the  people  filled 
with  love  and  joy  knelt  to  receive  the  blessing  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  in  uninterrupted  succession  from  the  Holy  Apostles 
themselves. 

But  however  the  loving  heart  of  the  Pope  might  rejoice  at  his  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  there  were  two  men  in  Vienna  who  resisted  him  with 
ail  the  pride  of  individuality  and  all  the  consciousness  of  their  own  worth 
and  "consequence. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Emperor.  He  had  sought  continually  to 
remind  the  Pope  that  he  was  lord  of  his  own  domains,  even  although 
the  head  of  all  Christendom  might  be  his  guest.  He  had  ordered  that 
all  ecclesiastic  ordinances,  before  being  printed,  should  receive  the  impe- 
rial exequatur.  The  Pope  had  desired  during  his  stay  to  issue  a  bull  in 
relation  to  the  newly  erected  church  of  St.  Michael.  The  Bull  had  been 
returned  for  the  signature  of  the  Emperor. 

Other  humiliations  besides  this  had  been  endured  by  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Perhaps  in  the  two  solemn 'benedictions  which  he  had  given — 
the  first  in  the  palace-court,  the  second  in  the  Cathedral,  Pius  had  hoped 
to  appear  in  public  with  the  Emperor  as  his  spiritual  vassal,  but  Joseph 
was  careful  not  to  allow  him  this  gratification.  He  had  no  sooner  learn- 
ed that  the  throne  of  the  Pope  in  the  Cathedral  was  being  erected  high- 
er than  his  own,  than  he  ordered  the  imperial  throne  to  be  removed,  and 
excused  himself  from  attendance  at  high  mass  upon  the  pretext  that  he 
was  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the  eyes,  and  dared  not  encounter  the 
blaze  of  light.     It  was  an  obstinate  case  of  ©ocular  malady,  for  it  had 


already  prevented  him  from  appearing  in  the  palace-court,  •when  deco- 
irum  would  have  exacted  of  him  to  walk  behind  the  Pope.' 

The  other  man  who  had  completely  ignored  the  Pope's  presence,  in 
Vienna,  was  Kaunitz.  In  vain  had  his  visit  been  expected ;  hb' never 
came,  and  finally  the  day  of  the  departure  of  his  ^Holiness arrived.  He 
had  received  the  adieus  of  the  nobles  and  had  taken  le,ave  of  the  clergy. 
At  two  o'clock  he  expected  the  Emperor,  who  was  to  accompany  him. 
as  far  as  Mariabrunn.  It  was  now  eleven,  and  he  had',  therefore,  three 
hours  of  leisure. 

He  rang  for  his  valet  and  bade  him  send  a  messenger  to  Prince  Kau- 
nitz,  apprising  him  that  in  half  an  hour  the  Pppe  would  visit  him.  A 
few  moments  after  this,  the  door  re-opened  and  the  papal  master  of  cer- 
emonies entered  the  room.  Pius  received  him  with  a-  friendly  smile. 
"  I  know  why  you  are  here,"  said  he.  "  You  have  heard  from  Brambil- 
la  that  I  contemplate  a  visit  to  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  you  come  to  remon- 
strate with  me." 

"  Yes,  I  entreat  of  your  Holiness  not  to  take  this  step  which •" 

"Which  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Head  of  the  Church,"  interrup- 
ted Piu^s.  "  You  can  well  imagine  that  I  have  already  staid  a!  much  to 
myself.  I  know  that  in  going  to  visit  this  proud  man,  I  humble  my- 
self. But  if  humility  becomes  any  one  of  the  servants  of  God,  it'  be- 
comes the  successor  of  Peter,  and  I  have  no  right  to  shrink  from  per- 
sonal humiliation  when  perchance  it  may  win  something  from  haughti- 
ness in  favor  of  the  Church  of  God.  Perhaps  the  advances  I  make  to 
Kaunitz  may  move  his  cold  heart  and  teach  him  to  do  unto  others  as 
others  have  done  unto  him."  " 

"  But  if  your  Holiness  intends  to  bestow  such  an  unheard-of  honor 
upon  the  Prince,  you  should  at  least  have  given  him  a  day  wherein  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  your  coming." 

'The  Pope  smiled.  "  Dear  frieiid,  I  see  further  into  this  mari%  heart 
than  you.  I  have  taken  him  unawares  precisely  because  he  would  glad- 
ly have  added  to  my  humiliation  by  neglecting  the  hint  which  such  an 
announcement  would  have  conveyed.  It  was,  therefore,  better  to  fore- 
stall the  slight  by  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  offer  it  as  *a  matter 
of  choice." 

"  But  why  does  your  Holiness  confer  upon  this  disdainful  Austrian 
an  honor  which  he  is  unworthy  to  receive 1"  *  '*;'.■ 

•"  Why  ?  Because  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  leave  nothing  undone  which 
can  be  conducive  to  the  interests  and  glory  of  our  Holy  Mother,  the 
Church.  Who  knows  but  that  the  Lord  may  have  sent  me  to  convert 
an  erring  sinner  from  his  ways.  Go,  my  friend,  go  and  send  my  mes- 
senger ;  I  must  see  this  man  who  from  his  youth  to  his  old  age  has  de- 
fied the  Lord  oMieaveu  and  earth !"  " 

A  half  an  hour  later  an  imperial  state-carriage  was  before  the  palacS  of 
Prince  Kaunitz,  and  the  Pope  followed  by  his  chaplain,  filtered  its  lofty 
vestibule.  The  Prince  had  been  diligent;  for  there  in  4foeir  richest  live- 
ries of  state,  were  his  whole  household,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 


over  which  a  rich  Turkey  carpet  had  been  spread  for  the  occasion,  stood 
the  young  Countess  Clary  in  full  dress,  who  knelt,  and  in  soft,  trembling 
accents  begged  of  his  Holiness  a  blessing. 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  and  then  extended  it,  that  she  might 
press  to  her  lips  the  ring  of  St.  Peter.  He  then  raised  her,  and  begged 
her  to  accompany  him  to  the  presence  of  tier  uncle,  the  Prince. 

As  they  walked  together  from  one  magnificent  apartment  to  another, 
the  Countess  was  apologising  for  her  uncle,  who  not  having  left  his  room 
for  some  weeks,  was  unable  to  come  out  to  receive  his  Holiness  from 
dread  of  encountering  the  cold  air  of  the  halls. 

The  Pope  bowed,  and  followed  the  Countess  until  she  stopped  before 
a  closed  door  and  said,  "  In  this  room,  my  uncle  awaits  the  gracious  vi- 
sit of  your  Holiness." 

The  Pope  entered,  but  he  was  not  met  on  the  threshold  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated. No  indeed.  Far  from  the  door,  with  the  |entire  length  of 
the  room  between  them,  Kaunitz  stood  close  to  the  chimney,  where  a 
huge  fire  was  burning.  He  was  in  an  undress  coat,  with  his  hat  upon 
his  head,*  and  so  absorbed  in  thought  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of  the 
entrance  of  his  guest  until  the  Countess  Clary,  in  a  loud  voice,  said: 

"  His  Holiness  the  Pope."  ' 

Kaunitz  now  moved,  and  measuring  his  advance  by  that  of  Pius,  he 
managed  to  meet  him  just  half-way,  and  as  he  bowed,  he  at  last  conde- 
scended to  take  off  his  hat. 

Pius  returned  the  bow,  and  as  is  customary  with  all  independent 
princes,  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed.  Kaunitz,  with  an  assurance  al- 
most inconceivable,  took  it  within  his  own,  and  giving  it  a  hard  shake 
after  the  English  fashion,  exclaimed,  "  De  tout  mon  coeur  !  Be  tout  mon 
coeur  /"f. 

An  expression  of  pain  flitted  over  the  handsome.,  noble  features  of  the 
Pope,  and  the  smile  died  upon  his  lips.  But  he  had  expected  humilia- 
tion, and  had  armed  himself  to  endure  it. 

"I  have  come  to  visit  your  Highness,"  .said  he  mildly,  "  because,  al- 
though you  have  not  asked  it,  1  would  fain  leave  with  you  the  blessing 
of  the  Church." 

"I  thank  your  Holiness  for  the  consideration  you  are  pleased  to  show 
me,"  replied  Kaunitz.  "But  before  all  things  let  me  request  your  per- 
mission to  resume  my  hat.    The  cold  air  is  injurious  to  my  weak  head."J 

And  whether  to  ward  off  the  cold  air  or  the  blessing  of  the  Church, 
the  old  sinner  replaced  his  hat  without  waiting  to  hear  the  Pope's  reply. 
Pius  could  only  affect  not  to  perceive  the  rudeness,  while  he  seated 
himself  and  invited  the  Prince  to  be  seated  also. 

There  was  a  pause.  Kaunitz  took  the  chair,  and  then  looking  full  in- 
to the  eyes  of  his  guest,  awaited  with  perfect  indifference  the  opening  of 
the  conversation.     The  expression  of  pain  deepened  upon  the  face  of  the 

*  OTOssrtloffinger  III,  p.  88.  . 
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Pope;  but  again  he  recovered  himself  and  made  a  second  effort  at  con- 
ciliation. _ 

,!*I  have  come  to  give  to  jour  Highness  a  proof  of  my  esteem  and 
consideration,"  said  he. 

Kauriitz  bowed  stiffly.  "  I  am  so  much  the  more  surprised  at  this 
mark  of  consideration,  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  in  your  Holi' 
ness's  state-papers  the  least  recognition  of  my  claims  to  statesman- 
ship." 

"  Perhaps,  we  may  have  misjudged  one  another.  I  have  desired,  in 
visiting  Vienna,  to  heal  all  misunderstandings,  and  to  afford  to  my  son 
in  Christ,  the  Emperor,  every  facility  for^  his  reconciliation  to  th^e  holy 
Church.  I  have  also  prayed  to  Almighty  God,  to  touchthe  heart  of  your 
Highness,  that  you  also  might  turn  your  steps  towards  the  '  one  fold '.." 

"  I  hope  that  I  have  never  strayed  from  the  path  of  right.  The  object 
of  my  life  has  been  to  make  Austria  great  and  independent,  and  Jo  aid 
my  Emperor  in  freeing  his  subjects  from  foreign  dominion.  Tofday  no 
earthly  potentate  has  a  voice  in  Austria,  save  Joseph;  he  is  absolute 
master  here,  and  as  all  his  acts  have  been  for  Austria's  good,  she  has  en- 
tered at  last  upon  a  career  of  indisputable  prosperity.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing wonderful  in  this,  when  he  had  me  as  a  coadjutor." 

Pius  looked  with  profound  sadness  at  this  haughty  statesman  who  had 
not  a  thought  beyond  the  present  world. 

"You  speak  of  things  that  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  And  yet  your 
hair  ia  white  as  snow,  and  you  an  old  man  hastening  to  the  grave !  At 
your  advanced  age  it  would  become  your  Highness,  who  has  done  so 
much  for  your  Sovereign,  to  do  something  now  to  reconcile  yourself  to 
your  Maker.':*  ' 

Eaunitz  grew  deathly  pale ;  not  all  the  paint  that  besmeared^  his  wrin- 
kles, could  conceal  his  pallor.  His  forehead  contracted  and.  hung  in 
heavy  folds,  while  his  breath  came  fas,t  and  gasping.  The.,  Pope  had 
spoken  of  the  gkave,  and  the  vulnerable  heel  had  received  at  wound  ! 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  recover  his  self-possession-r-some 
time  again  before  he  could  force  down  his  fury,  and  so  remain  master  of 
the  situation.     At  last  the  victory  was  won  and  he  spoke  calmly. 

"  I  hope,"  said  he,  "  that  having  done  nothing  to  offend  my  Maker,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me. to  seek  reconciliation  with  Him.  I  have  done  all 
that  I  could  for  religion  ;  it  is  not  my  fault  if  her  interests  are  not  Iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Church.  But  pardon  'me  that  I  should  have  stray- 
ed  to  themes  so  unbecoming  to  my  character  as  host,  and  yours  as  my 
guest.  Let  us  speak  of  science,  art,  life  and  its  multitudinous  enjoy- 
ments. Your. Holiness,  I  know,  is  a  distinguished  patron  of  the  fine 
arts.  And  as  you  are  fond  of  paintings  allow  me  to  offer  you  a  sight  of 
my  pictures.     You  will  find  them  quite  worth  your  inspection."*   ' 

With  these  words  Kaunitz  rose,  and  without  waiting  for  the.Pope's 
consent,  stepped  as  hastily  forward  as  hrs  infirmities  woujd  permit,  and 
opened  the  dopr  which  led  to  his  picture-gallery.     The  Pope  followed 
*  The  Pope's  otto  word*  to  K»'mi»z-    Bee  Pta»,  VI,  and  hie  Pontificate,  p,  226. 
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him  leisurely,  and  after  him  came  the  chaplain,  the  Countess  Clary,  and 
Baron  Binder.  *  „ 

KaunitY  did  the  honors,  passing  with  visible  haste  from  one  painting 
to  another.  "  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  master-piece  of  Murillo.  which  the 
"Vatican  might  euvy  me.  Murillo  who  was  equally  successful  whether 
he  tried  his  hand  at  Virgins  or  beggar-boys.  Just  look  at  this  !  Did 
ever  the  earth  bestow  upon  longing  man  a  more  voluptuously-beautiful 
woman  than  this  dark-eyed  Madonna !" 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  picture,"  murmured  Pius,  approaching  with  the  hope 
of  being  spared  any  more  such  comments  on  art. 

"But  your  Holiness  has  nofcthe  proper  light,"  cried  Kaunitz  familiar- 
ly.    "  Come  a  little  more  to  the  left." 

And  in  the  excitement  of  his  enthusiasm,  the  Prince  was  so  forgetful 
of  the  rank  of  his  visitor  as  to  catch  him  by.  the  arm,  and  drag  him  to 
the  spot  he  advised.  Pius  started,  and  for  one  moment  his  eyes  darted 
fire,  for  he  felt  the  indignity  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul ;  but  he  re- 
membered his  resolve  to  "bear  all  things,"  and  stood  quietly  contem- 
plating the  picture  until  his  tormentor  spoke  again. 

He  on  his  part  had  affected  not  to  perceive  that  he  had  done  anything  ■ 
amiss  ;  and   with  an  appearance  of  great  empressment,  he  followed  the 
Pope  from  picture  to  picture,  dragging  him  first  to  one  point,   then  to 
another,  as  he  pretended  to  think  that  the  best  light  for  seeing  his  paint- 
ings was  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left.* 

The  Pope  made  no  resistance,  perhaps  because  he  was  astounded  at 
the  insolence  of  the  proceeding,  perhaps  because  he  judged  it  best  to  af- 
fect unconsciousness  of  the  insults  which  were  being  heaped  upon  his 
head.  But  he  was  wounded  to  the  heart ;  and  raised  his  eyes  to  his 
chaplain^who  indiguant  at  the  contumely  offered  to  his  beloved  Pontiff, 
at  once  came  forward  to  his  relief,  by  reminding  him  that  the  Emperor 
would  shortly  visit  his  rooms.  I 

"You  are  right,  my  friend,"  said  Pius.  Then  turning  to  Kaunitz  he 
continued,  "  I  must  go,  and  cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  completing  my 
survey  of  your  paintings.  Had  I  known  that  you  possessed  so  many 
treasures,  I  would  have  come  earlier  that  1  might  have  been  allowed  td 
visit  them,  a  little  more  at  my  leisure.  lam  under  many  obligations 
to  you  for  your  politeness,  and  for  the  very  unusual  courtesies  which  I 
have  received  at  your  hands." 

He  took  the  arm  of  his  chaplain,  and  left  the  room.  At  the  door  he 
was  met  by  the  Countess  Ciafy,  and  as  she  knelt- a  second  time  before 
him,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head  with  a  gesture  full  of  nobleness  and- 
grace. 

"  I  leave  you  my  blessing,  my  child,  and  I  leave  it  to  all  who  inhabit 
this  house.  May  those  whose  hearts  have  been  hardened  by  sin,  .return 
in  humility  to  the  Lord,  for  humility  is  the  crown  of  Christian  graces, 
and  he  who  hath  it  not,  can  never  aspire  to  life  eternal." 

He  went  on  without  ever  turning  his  head,  or  seeming  to  know  that 

*  Boiirgoitig,  Pius  VI,  and  liis  Pontificate,  V.  227'. 
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lyaunitz  was  behind,  excusing  .himself  from  going  further  with  his  Holi- 
ness by  reason  of  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed,  &c.r&c. 

The  Pope  was  received  at  the  portal  of  the  palace  by  his  master  of. 
ceremonies  who  accompanied  him  to  his  cabinet.     One  glance  at  his  pale  - 
countenance  had  revealed  to  him  the  inutility  of  the  condescension  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff,  who  with  a  weary  sigh  sank  back  into  the  depths 
of  an  arm: chair. 

"  You  were  quite  right,"  said  he  after  a  pause,  "  and  I  was  wrong.  I 
ought  never  to  have  gone  to  this  man.  God  has  punished  me  for  my 
vanity,  and  has  used  him  as  an  instrument  to  remind  me  that  I  am  but 
a  poor  miserable  creature,  full  of  projects  but  empty  of  results !  Ah, 
Battista,  with  what  bright  hopes  of  touching  the  Emperor's  heart,  I  start- 
•ed  upon  this  pilgrimage,  to  Vienna,  priding  myself  upon  my  humility 
aftd  building  thereupon  my  trust !  Nothing  has  come  of  my  efforts, 
nothiug  !  1  have  learned  one  thing,  however,  of  the  Emperor.  He  is  no 
Christian,  but  he  is  not  a  bad  man.  I  really  beHeve  that  he  acts  from  a 
sense  of  mistaken  duty." 

The  master  of  ceremonies  shook  his  head,  and  was  about  to  reply 
when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  Emperor  asked  admittance. 
The  master  of  ceremonies  retired  to  the  ante-room  where  the  suites  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  were  awaiting  the  signal  for  departure.  Jo- 
seph approached  his  Holiness,  and  gave  into  his  hand  a  case  which  he 
begged  him  to  accept  as  a  souvenir  of  his  visit  to  Austria. 

Pius,  bewildered  by  all  that  he  had  endured  on  that  day,  opened  it  in 
silence.  But  he  was  astonished  when  he  saw  the  magnificence  of  the 
gift.  It  was  a  large  cross  of  pure,  white  brilliants,  upon  a  bed  of  dark 
crimson  velvet.* 

"I  beg  of  your  Holiness,"  said  Joseph,  "to  wear  this  in  remembrance 
of  me."  i$  " 

Pius  raised  his  head,  and  looked  anxiously  into  the  smiling  face  of  the 
Emperor.  "Oh,  my  son,"  said  he,  "  would  this  were  the  only  .Cross  I 
was  forced  to  Sake  back  with  me  to  Rome."  fI! 

"  Your  Holiness  must  be  content  to  take  with  you  my  Jove*  and  re- 
gird,"  replied  Joseph  evasively,  "  and  I  would  gladly  give  you  another 
pledge  of  them  before,  we  part.  Will  you  allow  me  to  bestow  uppa 
your  nephew,  Lujgi  Braschi,  the  title  and  diploma  of  a  Prinpe  ?" 

Pius  shook  his  head.  I  thank  your  Majesty,  but  my  nephew  cannot 
accept  the  honor  you  would  confer  upon  him.  It  was  not  to  advance 
the  interests  of  my  family,  but  the  glory  of  the  Church  that  I  came  $p 
Vienna,  f  Your  Majesty  would  make  a  prince  of  my  nephew,.anct  yet 
you  seek  to  humble  his  uncle,  who  is  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth." 

"  What  Jjave  I  doae,  your  Holiness  V  ■  \        . 

$"  You  ha^s  suppressed  the  order  of  the  Mendic^it  friajiandyou.have 
called  Cardinal  Megazzi  to  account,  because  he  printed  one  of  my  bulls* 
without  submitting  it  to  you  for  approbation."  ,.       v , 

*  This  cro«s  was  valued  at  800,000  florins.    See  Hubner  I,  P.  128. 
+  Pius's  own  worts.   8ee  Gross  Hoffineer  3,  page  46,       :. 
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"  I  consider  that  the  Mendicants  lead  a  contemptible  life,  and  we  have 
no  use  for  them  in  Austria.  •  As  to  the  bull;  no  law  is  permitted  to  go 
forth  in  my  dominions  unless  it  is  approved  by  me,  for  the  laws  of  my 
land  must  be  subject  to  no  power  but  my  own." 

The  Pope  heaved  a  sigh,  for  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  Joseph.  "Is 
it  also  true  that  your  Majesty  has  confiscated  and  sold  all  the  property 
of  the  convents  and  churches,  and  that  it  is  your  intention  to  give  sala- 
ries to  the  clergy  V 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  plan  ;  I  may  as  well  be  frank  with  you,  and  avow 
it.  But  1  am  very  far  from  its  accomplishment ;  I  have  taken  nothing 
but  the  property  of  the  convents  as  yet." 

"  And  wo  to.  your  sacrilegious  hand  that  you  have  done  so  !"  cried 
Pius,  rising  to  his  feet  and  confronting  the  Emperor.  "  I  cannot  conceal 
from  your  Majesty  that  your  conduct  has  inflicted  a  serious  wound  up^ 
on  the  Church,  and  has  scandalized  all  good  Christians.  The  robbing  of 
the  Church  is  an  error  condemned  by  ecclesiastic  councils,  and  execrated 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Shall  I  remind  you  of  the  words  which 
John  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  spoke  to  a  Sovereign  who  would  have 
robbed  the  clergy  of  their  temporal  goods  1  '  How  canst  thou  a  perish- 
able mortal,  give  unto  another  that  which  is  not  thine  own?  And  when 
thou  givest  that  which  belongs  to  God,  thou  rebellest  against  God  him- 
self. What  man  endowed  with  reason  will  not  pronounce  thine  act  a 
transgression,  a  signal  and  sinful  injustice?  How  can  a  man  presume 
to  call  himself  a  Christian  who  desecrates  the  objects  consecrated  to 
Christ!' — Thus  has  God  spoken  through  the  mouth  of  his  servant,  and 
His  words  are  appropriate  to.  the  acts  of  your  Majesty  !"* 

The  voice  of  the  Pope  was  choked  by  tears,  and  in  the  excess  of 
his  grief  he  sank  back  upon  the  chair  and  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand.  * 

The  Emperor  had  listened  with  profound  indifference.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  he  had  seen  the  Pope  thus  moved,  and  he  was  perfectly  aware 
that  it  was  better  to  make  no  reply  until  the  violence  of  his  emotion  had 
exhausted  itself. 

"  Your  Holiness  goes  too  far  in  your  Apostolic  zeal,"  said  he  after  a 
pause  of  some  length.  "  I  shall  neither  quote  the  Scriptures  nor  the  Fa- 
thers in  my  defence ;  for  you  and  I  would  not  be  apt  *o  interpret  them 
in  the  same  sense.  I  shall  content  myself  with  observing  that  in  spite 
of  all  your  anger,  I  shall  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  own  conscience 
which  tells  me  that  my  acts  are  those  of  a  wise  law-giver  and  of  a  faith- 
ful defender  of  religion.  With  this  voice,  my  own  reason,  and  help  from 
above,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  in  error,  f  At  the  same  time,  I  assure 
your  Holiness  of  my  sincerest  regard.  You  may  not  have^attained  the 
object  of  your^'visit,  But  I  hope  that  you  carry  away  at  least  the  convfc. 
tion  of  my  honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose.  The  interests  of  State  and 
Church  may  be  at  variance,  but  we  need  not  be  personal  enemies  •  and 

*  This  harangue  of  the  Pope  is  historical.    Hubner  1,  page  285. 
t  Joseph's  own  words.    Hubner  1,  page  287. 
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over  the  gulf  which  separates  us  as  princes,  we  may  join  hands  as  friends, 
may  we  not?"  ' 

With  these'words,  the  Emperor  extended  his  hand  and  the  Pope  did 
riot  refuse  to  take  it.  ' 

"  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  going,"  replied  he.  "  This  cross,  which  in 
the  prodigality  of  your  friendship,  you  have  bestowed  upon  me,  1  shall 
wear  for  your  sake,  and  it  shall  remind  me  to  pray  daily  that  God  may 
enlighten  you  and  lead  you  back  to  the  Way — the  Truth— and  the  Life. 
For  in  the  Church  alone  is  true  peace  to  be  found.  He  who  strives 
against  her,  strives  against  Christ.  Farewell,  and  may  He  mercifully 
bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your  errors  !" 


CH^TER  XXI. 

THE  RJEPCLSE. 

The  aristocracy  of  Vienna  were  in  a  state  of  extreme  excitement.  It 
was  whispered  from  one  noble  to  another,  that  the  Aulic  Council  had 
condemned  Count  Podstadsky  Liechtenstein  to  the  house  of  correction 
for  life,  and  he  was  to  sweep  the  streets  in  the  garb  of  a  common  crimi- 
nal.* This  was  not  all.  Another  fearful  announcement  had  fallen  like 
a  bolt  upon  the  heads  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Vienna.  For 
some  weeks  past,  Colonel  Szekuly  had  been  missing.  His  servants  had 
given  out  that  he  had  gone  to  visit  his  relatives  in  Hungary,  but  they 
seemed  so  embarrassed  and  uneasy,  that  no  one  believed  them.  Colo- 
nel Szekuly  had  many  powerful  friends.  He  was  an  intimate  associate 
of  all  the  Hungarian  noblemen  in  Vienna,  and  had  long  been  a- welcome 
guest  wherever  tlhe  fashionable  world  were  assembled.  Moreover  he 
was  the  adorer  of  the  most  admired  woman  in  Vienna,  the  lovely  Coun- 
tess BailfMi. 

She  tod  had  disappeared.  Where  could  they  be  ?  Was  it  accident, 
or  had  she  responded  to  his  love,  and  left  a  world  of  worshippers  to  live 
for  him  alone  1 

finally  the  mystery  was  solved.  A  few  days  after  the  arrest  of 
Podstadsky,  Szekuly  also  had  been  arrested.  It  was  now  well  known 
that  Podstadsky  had  forged  notes  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  suspect  a 
man  of  Szekuly's  unimpeachable  character  of  any  connection  with  a 
crime  of- that  nature.  *' 

Unhappily,  however,  though  less  in  degree,  the  accusation  against  Sze- 
ltuly  was  similar  in  kind.     He  was  a  defaulter,  and  from  the  coffers  of 

;  »  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  new  Josephine  code. 
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his  regiment  .(which  were  confided  to  his  care)  sixty  thousand  florins  had 
disappeared. 

The  Countess  Baillou  was  his  accuser.  She  had  been  charged  with 
being  a  party  to  Podstadsky's  fraud,  but  he  as  well  as  Szekuly,  had 
loudly  declared  her  innocence.  Both  had  avowed  themselves  to  be  her 
lovers,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  her  household  had  been  maintained 
at  Podstadsky's  cost.  As  his  mistress,  she  had  received  many  of  his 
bank-notes,  but  he  protested  that  she  knew  nothing  of  his  forgeries.  He 
confessed  his  own  suilt,  but  firmly  upheld  her  innocence.  So  far  from 
being  his  accomplice,  Podstadsky  declared  that  she  had  been  his  victim. 

But  a  coffer  containing  twenty-thousand  ducats  had  been  found  upon 
the  person  of  the  Countess.  This  money  had  not  been  given  her  .by 
Podstadsky,  since  he  had  nothing  but  forged  notes  to  give.  The  Coun- 
tess, when  questioned,  answered  unhesitatingly,  that  one-half  the  sum 
She  had  won  at  play,  and  the  other  half  she  had  received  as  a  present 
from.  Golonel  Szekuly.  It  was  well  known  that  Szekuly  had  not  the 
means  of  bestowing  such  princely  gifts;  yet,  when  informed  of  the 
Countess's  charge,  he  had  grown  pale  certainly,  but  replied  that  the 
Countess  had  spoken  nothing  but  truth.  . 

Suspicion  was  aroused  ;  the  strong-bo%  of  the  regiment  was  examined 
and  found  empty  !  Von  Szekuly  acknowledged  that  he  had  taken  the 
■money,  believing  in  good  faith  that  by  the  sale  of  certain  deeds  in  his 
possession,  he  would  be  able  to  replace  it  at  short  notice.  But  where 
were  these  papers?  They  could  not  be  found,  and  Szekuly-  refused  to 
give  any  account  of  them.  He  was  guilty,  he  said,  and  must  submit  to 
his  fate.  Colonel  Von  Szekuly,  a  Hungarian  Baron,  under  sentence  for 
theft !.  This  was  a  blot  upon  the  escutcheon  of  more  than  one  illustrious 
family.  But  the  Emperor,  in  framing  his  severe  code,  had  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  to  pardon  ;  and  this  right  it  was  hoped  that  he  would 
exercise  in  favor  of  the  high-born  criminals.  It  was  not  possible  that 
he  intended  to  humiliate  the  nobility  of  Austria'  so  cruelly,  as  to  con- 
demn two  of  them  to  the  pillory,  to  the  sweeping  of  the  streets,  to  be 
chained  to  two  common  felons  for  life  !* 

No ! — this  was  an  outrage  which  the  Emperor  would  never  dare  to 
perpetrate,  for  it  would  arouse  the  bitter  animosity  of  the  whole  aris- 
tocracy. But  it  would  be  better  to  petition  him  at  once  an<L$ya*n  him 
of  his  peril.  T? 

>  He  was  petitioned,  but  his  invariable  reply  was  that  the  law  must  de- 
cide. It  was  known,  however,  that  the  sentence  was  not  signed,  and' 
there  was  still  hope.  But  how  to  reach  the  Emperor  ?  Since  the  Cofln- 
cil  had  pronounced  judgment  on. the  criminals,  Joseph  had  granted  au- 
dience to  no  one;  ..he  had  avoided  all  proximity  to  the  nobjes,  and  to 
secure  himself  from  importunity,  had  ceased  to  ride  in  the  park,  contend 
ing  himself  witka  daily  drive  in  his  cabriolet.  Finally  the  petitioners 
lemembered  the  "  Conirolorgang,"  and  thither  they  repaired  early  in 
the  morning,.     Ladles  as  well  as  lords,  came  on  foot,  that  the  Emperor' 

*  Hubner  2,  page  383. 
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might  not  be  warned,  by  the  sound  of  their  rolling  equipages,  to  deny 
himself  again — They  were  the  first  to  enter  the  palace  on  that  day,  and 
were  so  numerous  that  no  other  petitioners  could  obtain  entrance.  On 
that  occasion  then,  they  were  among  their  peers,  and  the  canaille  would 
never  know  how  Count  and  Countess,  Baron  and  Baroness  had  humbled 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  caste. 

As  soon  as  Giinther  opened  the  door,  they  rushed  into  the  small  room 
which  was  called  the  Controlorgang,  and  there  with  beating  hearts,  a- 
waited  the  entrance -of  the  all-powerful  Emperor. 

Her  came,  and  when  he  saw  who  were  the  petitioners  of  the  day,  his 
countenance  expressed  astonishment;  but  he  did  not  ^depart  from  his 
usual  habit,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  middle  of  the  room,  extending 
his  hand  to  receive  the  petitions. 

"  How  ?"  said  he  when  he  had  reached  the  last  person,  "  Count'  Lampre- 
do,  you  h&ve  nothing  to  present !  You  all  desire  to  speak  with  me? 
1  fear  that  my  time  is  too  short  to  gratify  you."  * 

"Sire,  we  have  but  one  petition  to  make,"  said  the  Count,  'speaking 
for  the  others.     "  One  common  misfortune  threatens  us  all " 

V  What  can  it  be?" 

"  Oh,  your  Majesty,"  cried  he  fervently,  "  have  mercy  upon  Count 
Podstadsky  and  Baron  Von  Szekuly !" 

"  Mercy,  sire,  mercy  for  Podstadsky  and  Szekuly,"  cried  the  noble 
petitioners  with  one  accord,  while  all,  knelt  before  the  astounded  Empe- 
ror. * 

He  surveyed  them  with  an  angry  frown.  "  Rise,  all  of  you,"  said  he. 
"  Have  you  forgotten  that  kneeling  has  been  abolished  here  ?  The  Span- 
ish customs  which  were  once  so  popular  in  the  palace  are  unbecoming 
in  this  room,  where  all  who  enter  it  are  nothing  but  petitioners  seeking 
justice  at  my  hands." 

"Andmercy,  sire,"  added  Count  Lampredo  imploringly. 

"  And  mercy,  which  can  be  conceded,  only  so  far  as  it  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  justice." 

"  Mercy,  gracious  Emperor,  mercy  for  Podstadsky  and  Szekuly,"  re- 
iterated, the  petitioners. 

"You  ask  for  mercy,  which  wounds  justice,  and  I  repeat  that  I  cannot 
grant  the  one  without  the  other.  Count  Podstadsky  through  his  frauds 
has  ruined  thousands  of  my  subjects ;  Baron  Von  Szekuly  has  stolen 
sixty  thousand-florins,  and  both  these  men  have  disgraced  their  births 
and  titles." 

"Allow  Szekuly  to  be  tried  by  a  military  court,  sire.  They  at  least 
would  shield  him  from  dishonor,  for  they  would  sentence  him  to  death." 

"  He  has  committed  a  vulgar  crime,  and  he  shall  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  burgher's  code — That  code  ignores  capital  punishment." 

"  But  its  punishments  are  more  fearful  than  death,  sire.  A  man  is 
thrice  dead  who  has  lost  liberty,  honor,  and  name.  The  man  who  in 
manacles,  sweeps  the  public  streets,  or  tugs  at  the  car,  is  a  thousand 
tinies  more  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  lays  his  head  upon  the  block.  Oh, 
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sire,   if,  cannot  be  that  you  would  consign  a  nobleman  to  such  con- 
tumely !"  ■  b 

"  No,  I  honor  the  nobleman  too  much  to  brand  Kim  with  such  infamy," 
replied  the  Emperor  hastily.  "  But  if  a  Cavalier  commits  a  crime,  I 
disfranchise  him  at  once,  and  stripped  of  name,  title,  and  privileges,  I 
hand  him  over  to  the  law  which  regards  him  exactly  as  it  does  any  other 
base-born  villain.*  Be  comforted  then.  These  criminals  are  no  longer 
noblemen,  and  have  nothing  in  common  with  you." 

"  Oh,  sire,  do  not  say  so  ;  for  their  shame  is  reflected  upon  us  all !" 

'•How  V  exclaimed  Joseph  with  affected  surprise,  "are  you  all  thieves 
and  forgerers  ?" 

"  No,  sire,  but  our  honor  suffers  through  their  dishonor.  O  your  Ma- 
jesty, in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  families  who  for  centuries  have  been 
the  loyal  subjects  of  your  house,  save  our  escutcheons  from  this  foul 
blot !" 

"  Save  jjs,  sire,  save  us  from  infamy  '."echoed  the  others. 

"  No  !."  exclaimed  the  Emperor.  '  "  He  who  is  not  ashamed  of  the 
crime, -will  not  be  ashamed  of  the  disgrace.  If,  for  the  sake  of  his  rank, 
a  man  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  a  villain,  where  then  is  justice  1\ 
Not  another  word  of  this — My  forbearance  is  exhausted  ;  for  I  have 
sought  by  every  means  to  convince  you  that  as  a  Sovereign,  I  shall  show 
partiality  to  no  order  of  men.  Podstadsky  and  Szekuly  shall  suffer  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  law,  for  the  worth  of  their  ancestors  cannot  wipe 
ou't  their  own  un worthiness." 

The  Emperor  withdrew,  and  when  the  door  closed  behind  him,  many 
an  eye  there  flashed  with  hatred,  and  many  a  compressed  lip  told  of  medi- 
tated vengeance  for  the  indignity  suffered  by  a  powerful  order  at  his 
hands,  that  day. 

"Our  humiliation  then  has  been  of  no  avail !"  muttered  Count  Lam- 
predo,  "  and  the  nobles  of  Austria  must  suffer  disgrace  because  of  the 
obstinate  cruelty  of  the  man  who  should  uphold  them." 

"  But  we  will  be  revenged  !"  whispered  Count  Hojada,  a  near  relative 
of  Szekuly's.  "  The  Sovereign,  who  like  Joseph,  heaps  obloquy  upon 
a  nobility,  some  of  whom  are  his  equals  in  descent,  is  lost !  The  Em- 
peror shall  remember  this  hour,  and  rue  it  also  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  he  shall  repent  this  day.  We  are  all  of  one 
mind,  are  we  not,  friends  ]"  ^ 

"Aye,"  muttered  they  with,  gnashing  teeth  !  "  He  shall  pay  dearly 
for.  this!" 


x 


*  Joseph's  own  words.    See  Hnbner  II,  P,  482. 
t  Joseph's  own  words. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  COUNT  IN  THE  PILLORY. 

Crowds  of  people  gathered  around  the  street-corners  to  read  the  large 
hand-bills  posted  there.  The  bills  announced  that  Count  Podstadsky 
Liechtenstein  had  been  condemned  to  three  days  of  pillory,  to  public 
sweeping  of  the  streets,  and  ten  years'  detention  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion. Colonel  Von  Szekuly  to  three  days  of  pillory,  and  four  years  de- 
tention. 

The  guilt  of  the  Countess  Baillou  not  having  been  fully  established, 
she  was  pardoned  by  the  Emperor.  But  she  was  ordered  to  be  present 
at  Podstadsky's  exposition  in  the  pillory,  and  then  to  leave  Vienna  for- 
ever. 

The  people  read  these  fearful  tidings  in  dumb  amazement,  and  vague 
apprehension  of  evil  to  themselves.  Never  had  they  so  completely  real- 
ized the  new  order  of  things,  as  at  this  moment.  One  of  the  privileged, 
whom  they  had  hitherto  beheld  at  a  distance  in  splendid  equipages,  on 
elegant  horses,  in  brilliant  uniforms  around  the  person  of  the  Emperor, 
one  of  these  demi-gods  was  to  be  trailed  in  the  dust  like  a  criminal  from 
the  dregs  of  the  populace.  A  Count,  in  the  gray  smock  of  the  felon,  was 
to  sweep  the-streets  which  perchance  his  ,aristoci$ti(|fpot  had  never  trod- 
den before.  A  proud  Hungarian  nobleman^  Q&lo^el  of  the  Guard,  was 
to  be  exposed  in  the  pillory  for  three  days.  Yes*— these '  thiDgs  were 
terrible,  and  startling.  Not  a  trace  of  exultation  was  upon  the  gloomy 
faces  of  the  multitude  :  this  abasement  of  two  men  of  illustrious  birth, 
to  an  equality  with  boors,  seemed  an  invasion  of  the  conservative  prin- 
ciples of  society.  » It  was  an  ugly  dream— the  people  could  not  realize  it. 

They  must  go  to  the  spot  where  the  sentence  was  to  be  executed,  to 
see  if  indeed  Olympus  had  been  levelled  to  the  earth.  Hurried  along 
by  one  common  impulse,  the  silent  multitude  wound  in  a  long  stream 
through  the  streets,  until  they  reached  the  market-place  where  the  sen- 
tence was  to  be  carried  out.  Neither  idle  curiosity  nor  malice  led  the 
people  thither  ;  it  was  a  pilgrimage  to  the  new  era  which  at  last  was 
dawning  upon  the  world. 

There  in  the  centre  of  the  great  open  square,  was  the  throne  of  infamy 
upon  which  an  Austrian  nobleman  was  about  to  bid  adieu  to  name,  hon- 
or, family,  and  the  associations  which  had  surrounded  his  boyhood,  and 
to  be  thrust  in  the  revolting  companionship  of  robbers  and-  murderers  ! 

Not  a  smile  was  seen  upon  those  appalled  faces ;  men  whispered  to 
one  another  that  the  Count  was  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  proudest  fami- 
lies in  Hutigary,  and  that  the  Countess,  his  mother,  had  died  of  her  son's 
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shame.  The  eyes  of  the  women  filled  with  tears,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
martyred  mother,  they  forgave  the  guilty  son.  The  weeping  of  the  wo- 
men deepened  the  sympathies  of  the  men,  and  they  began  to  murmur 
against  the  heartless  Emperor  who  degraded  an  illustrious  subject,  and 
sent  a  noble  Countess  broken  hearted  u>  the  grave  ! 

And  now  appeared  the  criminal.  Culprit  though  he  was,  his  beauty 
and  air  of  distinction  were  indisputable. 

"  Poor  young  man  !"  murmured  the  women  sobbing. 

"  He  will  not  long  survive  his  disgrace,"  said  the  men  sorrowfully. 
"  He  looks  like  a  ghost,  and  the  Emperor  will  soon  have  to  bury  him 
by  the  side  of  his  mother." 

No  one  remembered  that  this  man  had  committed  an  infamous  crime, 
no  one  thanked  the  Emperor  for  having  bestowed  upon  the  Austrian 
people  the  inestimable  gift  of  equality  before  the  law.  The  commoner 
himself,  felt  aggrieved  at  the  monarch  who  had  treated  a  nobleman  no 
better  than  he  would  have  done  a  serf. 

Count  Podstadsky  was  still  in  the  elegant  costume  of  the  day.  Grace- 
ful and  distinguished  in  his  bearing,  he  leaned  his  weary  body  against 
the  stake  that  supported  the  scaffold  on  which  he  was  to  suffer  the  last 
degree  of  public  infamy.  But  now  the  executioner  approached  holding 
a  pair  of  large  glistening  shears.  He  gathered,  the  soft  brown  curls  o£ 
the  Count  in  his  rough  grasp,  and  very  soon  the  glossy  locks  fell,  and. 
there  remained  nothing  but  the  shorn  head  of  the  felon.  This  done,  the 
executioner  drew  off  the  gold  embroidered  coat  which  became  the  young 
nobleman  so  well,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  the  coarse  smock  w-hicn 
was  to  designate  him  hence  forward  as  a  miscreant. 

How  changed  al#s  !  was  the  high-born  Carlo  !  How  little  this  chat- 
tering creature,  disguised  ip  .serge,  resembled  the  cavalier  who  had  en- 
listed the  sympathy  t»f  the  multitude  !  He  was  no  longer  a  man,  and 
name,  he  had  none — his  number,  in  scarlet  list  upon  the  left  sleeve  of  his 
smock,  was  the  only  mark  that  distinguished  him  from  his  brethren, 
the  other  malefactors.  But  the  fearful  toilet  was  not  yet  at  an  end. 
The  feet  and  hands  were  yet  to  be  manacled.  As  the  hand-cuffs  clicked 
around  those  delicate  wrists,  the  executioner  looked  up  in  amazement. 
Heretofore  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  the.  jeers  and  loud  mockery 
of  the  multitude,  as  they  applauded  the  completion  of  the  felon's  toilet, 
but  to-day  there  was  not  a  sound  !  Nothing  to  be  seen  but  pale,  sorrowful 
faces — nothing  to  be  heard  but  sobs,  and  murmurs  of  sympathy. 

Still  one  more  torture !  The  executioner  gave  him  the  broom,  the 
baton  of  his  disgrace,  and  he  grasped  its  handle  for  support.  He  could 
scarcely  stand  now ! 

At  this  moment,  in  fiendish  contrast  with  the  behavior  of  the  people, 
a  loud,  mocking  laugh  was  heard.  ^  Shuddering  they  looked  around,  won- 
dering who  it  was  that  could  add  the  weight  of  a  sneer  to  the  supreme 
misery  which  was  rending  their  hearts.  It  came  from  above,  and  every 
face,  even  that  of  the  wretched  Podstadsky,  was  uplifted  in  horror.  He 
caught  at  the  stake,  and  his  vacant  eyes  rested  upon  the  house  whence 
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the  cruel  laugh  had  issued.  There  on  a  balcony,  guarded  %y  several 
men  in  black,  stood  a  beautiful  young  woman.  She  it  was,;  who  had 
dealt  the  blow.     In  the  hour  of  his  agony  her  rosy  lips  had  mocked  him  ! 

"Arabella !"  shrieked  the  despairing  man.  And  with  this  cry,  he  sank 
insensible  to  the  earth.* 

While  all  thi^was  transpiring  at  the  market-place  an  imperial  state- 
carriage  had  been  hurrying  through  the  streets  until  it  stopped  before  a 
gloomy  house  of  which  the  doors  and  window-shutters  were  all  closed. 
A  footman  in  the  imperial  livery  was  seen  to  ring,  and  then  an  old  man 
in  faded  black  livery  opened  the  door.  A  few  whispered  words  passed 
between  them  ;  then  a  cavalier  in  an  elegant  uniform  sprang  from,  the 
carriage  and  entered  the  house.  The  old  butler-went  before  and  showed 
him  up  the  creaking  stair-case  and  through  a  suite  of  mouldy  rooms  un- 
til they  reached  one  with  closed  doors. 

"So  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  old  man,  "  Count  Podstadsky- 
Licchtenstein  is  in  there." 

The  Emperor  nodded.  "  Do  not  announce  me,"  said  he,  and  he 
knocked  at  the  door.  A  feeble  voice  from  within  responded  to  the  knock 
-and  the  Emperor  entered  without  further  ceremony.  A  tall,  venerable 
-man  in  deep  mourning  came  forward  and  looked  at  him  with  hollow, 
staring  eyes.  "The  Emperor,"  exclaimed  he,  recognising  his  unexpec- 
ted.gnest. 

"Yes,  Count  Podstadsky,  it  is  I,"  said  the  Emperor,  bowing,  as  he 
would  have  done  before  a  mighty  monarch.-  "I  come  to  express  my 
profound  regret  for  the  great  misfortune  which  has  lately  befallen  you. 
<No  man  knows  better  than  myself  what  grief  it  is  to  lose  a'  beloved 
wife.     And  yours  was  such  a  noble,  such  a  devoted  wife  !" 

^'Devoted  !"  echoed  the  old  Count,  sadly.  "Alas*  sire,  there  was 
something  on  earth  which  was  nearer  to  her  heast  than  I,  else  she  had 
not  died  and  left  me  alone.  I  loved  nothing  but  her,  and  in  losing  her 
I  lose  all  that  made  life  endurable.  1  would*wish  to  die  now ;  but  I 
have  still  a  principle  to  defend — She  honor  of  my  family."" 

"  We  both  have  a  principle  to  defend,"  replied  the  Emperor,  deeply 
moved  at  the  excessive  grief  of  which  he  was  a  witness.  "  The  princi- 
ple of  honor  and  justice — Let  us  both  teach  the  world  that  justice  at- 
tacks the  individual  criminal  and  not  his  family  ;  apcl  that  the  honor  of 
a  family  requires  that  justice  should  be  satisfied.  The  name  of  Pods- 
tadsky Liechtenstein  has  ever  been  an  illustrious  one,  and  f  desire  to 
prove  to  you  my  regard  for  your  race.  Give  me  your  hand,  Count,  and 
■let  us  be  friends." 

He  extended  his  hand* and  with  quiet  solemnity  the  old  Count  took  it 
and  looked  upinto  his  Sovereign's  face. 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  after  a  pause.  "  Your  conduct  to- 
wards me  is  noble  and  magnanimous,  and  I   shall  be  grateful  for  it  to 

*  Count  Podstadsdy  did  not  long  survive  his  disgrace. .  His  delicate  body  loon  sank  under  the 
hardships  of  his  terrible  existence.  One  day  while  sweeping  fhe  streets  he  raptured  a  blood-vessel, 
and  died  there,  with  no  mourners  save  his  fellnw-erhriinals.  See  Hubner  II,  p.  683,  591.  Charac- 
,  ^eristics  and  Historical  Anecdotes  of  Joseph  2d,    Friebel's  Letters  from  Vienna.    Vol.  1,  p.  6S. 
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my  latest  "breath.  You  have  acted  as  became  a  Sovereign  who  has  tio 
ri"ht  to  set  at  defiance  the  Jaws  he  has  made.  Had  I  been  his  judge,  I 
should  myself  have  condemned  the  criminal  who  was  once  my  son,  and 
to-day  is  the  murderer  of  his  mother.  Years  ago  I  sat  in  judgment  over 
this  transgressor,  and  when  I  did  so,  I  lost  my  only  child.  As  for  the 
man  who  to-day  has  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes^I  know  him  no 
longer. 

"  And  your  honor  is  unspotted,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Give  me  your 
arm,  Count,  and  let  me  conduct  you  to  my  carriage.  Jt  is  a  lovely  day. 
We  will  take  a  drive  together,  and  then  dine  at  Schonbrunn.  Come — 
I  am  resolved  that  you  shall  spend  this  whole  day  with  me.  Giye  me 
your  arm." 

"  Sire,"  whispered  the  old  man  hesitating  and  looking  gloomily  to- 
wards the  window,  "  the  day  is  so  bright  and  the  sua  shines  so  fiercely,. 
I  fear  that  my  eyes  cannot  bear  the  glare.  I  beg  of  you,  allow  me  to 
remain  at  home. 

The  Emperor  shook  his  head.  "  Nay  your  eyes  are  not  weak.  You  can 
bear  the  fullest  light  of  day,  you  have  no  need  to  hide,  your  honored 
head  from  the  gaze  of  the  world.  Take  courage,  dear  friend,  and  think 
of  what  we  have  both  said.  Have  we -not  our  principles  to  defend? 
And  must  we  not  both  assert  them  courageously  ?" 

"  Your  Majesty  is  right,"  cried  the  old  Count.  "  I  am  ready  to  fol- 
low you."* 

And  while  Carl  Podstadsky  awaking  from  his  swoon,  looked  up  into 
the  face  of  the  malefactor,  who  from  henceforth  was  to  be  the  compan- 
ion of  his  sleeping  and  waking  and  the  witness  of  his  despair — while  one 
of  a  long  train  of  outlawed  felons,  he  dragged  his  misery  through  the 
hot,  dusty  streets,  his  father  drove  with  the  Emperor  to  Schonbrunn, 
and  among  all  the  brilliant  guests  who  dined  with  him  on  that  day;  to 
none  was  the  Emperor  so  deferential  in  his  courtesy  as  to  the  old  Count 
Podstadsky-Liechtenstein. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  NEMESIS. 


Meanwhile,  where  was  the  Syren  who  had  lured  Szekuly  to  destruc- 
tion?"   Where  was  she  for  whose  sake  Carl   Podstadsky  had  precipita-' 
ted  himself  into  the  waters  of  obloquy  ?     When  the  waves  had  engulph- 
ed  him,  she  had  disappeared,  and  the  last  sounds  that  had  rung  in  his 
ears,  were  the  sounds  of  her  cruel  mirth! 


*  Hubner2,  page  391. 
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Was  there  no  punishment  in  reserve  for  such  atrocity'?  No  punish- 
ment for  this  woman  without  heart,  without  pity,  without  remorse  % 
Would  no  hand  unmask  this  beautiful  fiend  ? 

The  hand  is  ready,  but  it  is  invisible  ;  and  Arabella  in  her  ne'w-found 
security,  is  dazzled  at  the  magnitude  of  her  own  good  fortune.  "  Whom 
the  Gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  blind." — True,  she  had  lost  her  gold, 
the  price  of  Szakuly's  good  fame;  but  she  was  not  poor;  her  jewels 
were  worth  many  such  a  coffer  of  ducats.  Once  in  possession  of  her 
casket,  she  was  again  rich,  happy  and  courted.  Not  a  creature  save 
Giuseppe  knew  the  whereabout  of  this  precious  casket,  and  with  it  they 
must  away  to  Paris ! 

It  was  dusk,  and  Giuseppe,  with  a  traveling-carriage,  once  more  awai- 
ted his  mistress  at  the  corner  of  the  street.  There  remained  nothing  to 
do  now  but  to  remove  the  coffer  from  its  hiding  place,  and  that  was  the 
work  of  half  an  hour.  Arabella  had  the  key  of  the  little  postern  and 
there  was  no  danger  of  spies,  for  the  house  was  empty.  Having  avow- 
ed herself  to  be  the  pensioned  mistress  of  Podstadsky,  the  law  had 
placed  its  seal  upon  her  effects,  and  they  were  all  to  be  sold  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Count's  creditors. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  the  street-lanterns  were  propitiously  dim. 
Here  and  there  was  heard  the  step  of  a  solitary  foot-passenger,  and  from 
time  to  time,  the  monotonous  tramp  of  the  patrol.  One  of  these  patrols 
had  just  passed  the  garden-wall  of  the  hotel  oT  which  the  Countess  Bail- 
lou  had  been  the  presiding  goddess.  He  looked  up  at  the  darkened 
windows  as  he  went,  wondered  whither  the  goddess  had  flown,  and  walk- 
ed on.  When  the  echd  of  his  step  had  died  away  from  the  pavement, 
and  the  last  beams  of  the  lantern  were  .flickering  out,  a  dark,  slender 
form  Emerged  from  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  wall,  and  glided  towards 
the  little  side-door  which  opened  on  that  narrow  street.  The  key  was 
iu  the  door,  it  clicked  in  the  lock,  and  the  figure  disappeared  within.  All 
was  quiet. 

"  1  am  safe,"  thought  she  ;  "  not  a  sound  is  within  hearing.  Now  for, 
my  treasures,  arid  away  !  away  !  from  this  hateful  city  forever." 

"  Whom  the  Gods  would  destroy,  they  first  blind." 

Arabella  never  suspected  that  under  cover  of  darkness,  others  beside 
herself  were  lurking  in  that  garden  ;  and  now  as  she  advanced  towards 
the  house,  two  tall  figures  approached  the  postern,  aud  'stationed  them- 
selves on  either  side  of  it. 

"  She  is  caught,"  whispered  one. 

"  Yes,"  replied  another,  "  the  bird  has  come  of  its  own  Accord  into 
the  net.     We  must  Wait  now  until  we  receive  further  orders." 

Arabella  meanwhile  looked  exultingly  at  the  dark  clouds  which  over- 
hung the  sky,  and  almost  laughed.     "  Thank  you,  fair  moofc,"  said  she 
"  for  withdrawing  your 'splendor  at  my  behest.     To-morrow  you  shall 
shed  your  soft  bea'msupon'my  flight,  for  then  I  shall  n«ed  your  friendly 
light.     Far  away  from  Vienna,  I  shall  be  rich,  happy,  and  free  !" 

Now  she  was  at  the  servant's  entrance — O,  how  the  hinges  creaked,  as 
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she  operfed  the  door  !  But  what  of  it]  No  one  was  there  to  hear  the 
sound.  How  foolishly  her  heart  was  beating  ! — Now  she  w.as  inside,  and 
with  spasmodic  haste,  she  bolted  herself  within.  The  darkness  was  in- 
tense. She  could  not  see  her  hand  before  her,  and  in  spite  of  herself,  a 
cold  chill  ran  through  her,  frame,  and  her  knees  trembled  with  vague  ter- 
ror. What  if  through  this  black  expanse,  a  hand  should  suddenly  touch 
hers,  and — "  O,  how  dreadful  is  this  darkness  !"  thought  she.  "  I  might 
die  here  and  no  one  could  come  10  my  help  !  I  feel  as  [  did  once  before, 
on  that  night  of  horror  in  Italy  !" 

She  shuddered,  and  almost  swooning  with  fright,  cowered  under  the 
shelter  of  the  marble  balustrade  to  which  she  had  by  this  [time  groped 
her  way.  And  now  before  her  terrified  soul,  swept  phantom  after  phan- 
tom, all  from  the  miserable  spirit-land  of  the  past.  Once  more  she  liv- 
ed through  a  night  dark  as  this,  when  a  wretched,  betrayed,  dishonored, 
girl,  she  had  slunk  through  the  streets  of  Rome  in  search  of  death — 
death  and  annihilation  in  the  black  waves  of  the  Tiber.  She  felt  .the 
waters  engulph  her,  she  heard  her  own  death-cry,  the  last  protest  of 
youth  against  self-destruction  ;  and  then  she  felt  the  grasp  of  Podstads- 
ky — Podstadsky,  who  in  restoring  her  to  the  world,  had  laid  a  new  curse 
upon  her  life.  (Jnti!  then  she  had  been  luxurious,  frivolous,  pleasure-lov-' 
ing,  but  in  the  Tiber  she  had  found  a  new  and  terrible  baptism — the 
baptism  of  crime.  Without  love  she  had  consented  to  become  Pod- 
stadsky's  mistress,  and  so  became  the  partner  of  his  guilt.  Together 
they  had  planned  their  bold  schemes  of  fraud,  and  O  how  successful  they 
had  been  until  this  last  misfortune  !     At  all  events  her  connection  with 

Podstadsky  was  at  an  end.     The  pillory  had  liberated  her,  and  now 

Now  she  would  lead  a  blameless  life — No  more  fraud — no  more  theft 
— crime  was  too  dangerous,  she  saw  that  it  must  inexorably  lead  to 
shame.  She  would  be  satisfied  with  what  she  had,  and  become  a  virtu- 
ous woman.;  She  was  quite  rich  enough  to  be  good,  and  it  would  be 
such  bliss  to  live  without  a  guilty  secret ! 

She  laughed,  and  then  shivered  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  and  a 
supernatural  terror  took  such  violent  hold  on  her  imagination  that  she 
could  no  longer  bear  the  darkness.  She  must  see,  or  she  would  die  of 
fear.  Giuseppe  had  provided  her  with  a  dark  lantern,  a  vial  of  phosphor- 
ous and  some  matches. 

"  How  delightful  it  is  to  have  this  new  invention  !"  thought  she  aa 
touching  the  phosphorous,  she  struck  a  light — With  this  light,  she  felt  a 
little  re-assured,  but  could  she  have  seen  her  blanched  terror-stricken. 
face,  she  would  have  screamed,  and  fancied  it  a  spectre  ! 

Hush! — Was  there  a  muffled  sound  behind  her  !  She  paused  and  lis- 
tened, her  eyes  glaring  as  though  they  would  start  from  their  sockets. 

Pshaw ! — it  was  only  the  rustling  of  her  own  silk  mantle  as  it  went  trail- 
ing up  the  marble  stair-case.  Nothing  in  human  shape  was  there,  save 
two' pale  statues  which  stood  like  dead  sentinels  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
As  she  passed  them  she  shuddered,  and  almost  fancied  that  tHey  had  step- 
ped from  their  pedestals  to  follow  her— Giving*one  quick  glance  behind 
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she  spediike  a  hunted  doe  through  those  hall,s  of  which  so  lately  she  had 
been  the  pride,  and  arrived  breathless  to  the  door  of  her  boudoir.  She 
darted  in;  and  there,  safe  in  its  place  was  the  picture. 

This  gave  her  courage.  But  she  must  have  rest  after  her  fearful  pil- 
grimage through  that  dark,  empty  house.  She  sank  ipon  her  satin, 
lounge,  and  abandoned  herself  to  the  joy  and  security  of  1>ne  hour.  She- 
had  just  come  to  the  end  of  a  perilous  journey — Night  and  danger  were 
behind,  the  rosy  morning  of  safety  was  about  to  dawn.  She  was  so  full 
of  joyous  emotion,  that  scarcely  kncrwing  what  she  did,  her  lips  began 
to  move  in  unconscious  prayer! 

Prayer  ! — She  had  no  right  to  such  a  privilege  as  that,  and  starting 
from  her  seat,  lest  she  should  falter  in  the  purpose  of  her  visit,  she  quick- 
ly removed  the  picture,  touched  the  spring,  and  the  precious  coffer  stood 
revealed. 

No,  no,  she  could  never  give  it  up  ! — She  stretched  out  her  arms,  and 
pressed  it  to  her  heart,  as  a  mother  does  her  only  child.  Trembling 
with  eager  joy,  she  placed  it  on  the  table,  and  opening  it,  contemplated 
her  treasures  on  their  beds  of  crimson  velvet. 

."  How  they  sparkled  !  How  they  seemed  to  burn  with  splendor  as 
the  rays  of  the  little  lantern  coquetted  with  their  beauty  !  She  was  re- 
paid for  all  her  terrors,  she  was  happy  and  secure  !" 

"  Whom  the  Gods  destroy,  they  first  blind." 

She  was  so  absorbed  in  the  magnificence  of  her  diamond  necklace,  for 
which  she  had  been  indebted  to  the  Princess  Garampi,  that  she  did  not 
hear  th.e  foot-fall  of  the  men  who  were  close  behind  her.  They  smiled,, 
and  pantomined  one  to  another  as  they  watched  her  toying  with  her 
flashing  jewels. 

Then  suddenly  springing  forward,  as  if  they  feared  she  might  escape 
through  the  secret  opening  in  the  wall,  they  grasped  her  witn  their  pow- 
erful hands,-  and  she  was  once  more  a  prisoner ! — 

"The  Emperor  can  no  longer  defend  his  beautiful  Countess,"  said  the 
one  who  seemed  to  direct  the  others.  We  have  caught  her  in 'the  act 
of  robbing  Count  Podstadsky's  creditors.  And  unless  I  am  mistaken,, 
*we  shall  find  among  hey  booty,  all  the  jewels  that  were'  missing  at  last 
■winter's  entertainments  ;  for  as  I  had  the  honor  of  reminding  his  Majes- 
ty, the  Countess  Baillou  was  at  every  ball,  when  jewels  were  lost.  I 
told  the  Emperor  that  if  he  would  give  you  freedom,  I  engaged  fo  find 
something  more  than  a  mare's  nest,  wrhen  I  tracked  you  hither— -I  was- 
sure  you  would  come,  and  my  spies  have  been  within,  waiting  for  you 
since  this^morning."      ' 

"  What  reward  was  promised  by  the  Emperor  for  my  detection V 
said  Arabella,  already  self-possessed. 

"  ]?ive  hundred  ducats,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Five  hundred  .ducats,"  repeated  she,  tossing  back  her  beauiiful  head. 
"A  beggardly  reward,. for  the  person  of  a  lady  of  rank: like  me.  Take 
this  necklace,  and  divide  it  between  you.  Each  ond,'#tIl  then  have 
more  than  the  frugal  Emperor  has  promised  to  all.    Take  it  and  give 
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me  my  freedom.     Your  generous  act  will  never  be  known." 

"How,  lady1?  You  would  bribe  us,  as  you  have  bribed  so  many  no- 
ble cavaliers'?  No,  no. — Your  game  is  at  an  end,  and  if  ever  you  ap- 
pear in  public  again,  it  will  be  as  a  criminal.  You  must  come  with  me. 
You  men  takeftp  this  coffer." 

She  strove  no  longer.  Without  another  word  she  took  the  arm  of 
the  police  officer,  and  went  firmly  forward. 

Her  lips  moved,  and  s>he  murmured  :  'Alas,  he  is  Tight.  My  career 
is  at  an  end!"*  *  ' 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

HORJA  AND  THE  REBELLION  IN  HUNGARY. 

Four  years  had  gone  by  since  Joseph  had  reigned  sole  monarch  of 
Austria.  For  four  years  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Austrians,  hav- 
ing but  one  object,  that  of  making  them  a  free,  enlightened  and  happy 
^people,  emancipating  them  from  the  influence  of  the  church,  and  break- 
ing the  fetters  of  Serfdom  ;  granting  them  equality  before  the  law,  and 
enriching  them  by  his  encouragement  of  manufactures,  and  the  privileges 
he  accorded  to  merchants. 

What  was  his  reward  ?  Dissatisfaction,  and  opposition  from  every 
class  of  socifity  ;  ingratitude  and  ill-will  from  all  parties. 

The  nobles  disliked  him  because  he  had  sought  every  opportunity  of 
humbling  them  before  the  people ;  the  clergy  opposed  him,  because  of 
his -sequestration  of  church  property,  and  hrs  assumption  of  spiritual  au- 
thority. But  his  bitterest  enemies  were  the  bureaucratie.  He  had  in- 
vaded all  their  customs,  discharging  every  man  who  had  not  studied  at 
the  university,  and  requiring  constant  labor  from  the  first  as  well  as  the 
last  of  the  employees.  He  was  the  terror  of  all  aspirants  for  civil  office, 
and  the  whole  body  hated  him,  embarrassed  his  steps,  and  ruined  his 
plans  by  voluntary  misconception  of  all  his  orders. 

As  yet,  there  was  no  outburst  of  dissatisfaction.     The  discontent  was 
latent,  and  Joseph  still  indulged  the  hope  of  outliving  opposition    and 
proving  to  his  subjects  that  all  the  innovations  which  they  had  so  un- 
gratefully endured,  were  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  Austrian  nation. 
He  was  therefore  ill-prepared  for  the  news  which.reached  him  from 

*  This  beautiful  woman,  "  th«  ornament  of  the  most  elegant  circles  in  Vienna,"  as  she  israllprli 
tqUhe  chroniclers  of  the  times,  was  condemned  to  three  days  of  pillory,  the  same  punishment  as 
that  suffered  bythevictim  of  ber  wickedness  a»d  coquetry.  8be  was  then  sent  guarded  tolhe 
oontne'i  of  Austria,  from  whence  she  wns  banished  for  life  See  llubner  II,  39&  'Gross-Hoffin- 
ge*  III. 
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Hungary.  He  had  freed  the  people  from  slavery  and  taxation,  and  had 
exaeted  that  the  nobles  should  pay  their  share  of  the  imperial  taxes. 
He  had  instituted  a  general  conscription,  and  the  most- powerfubMagyar 
in  Hungary  was  bound  to  serve,  side  by  side,  with  the  lowest  peasant. 
Finally  he  had  forbidden  the  use  of  any  other  language  in  Hungary  save 
the  German. 

A  cry  of  indignation  was  heard  from  every  turretted  castle  in  the  land. 
They  were  wounded  in  the  rights  hitherto  guaranteed  to  them  by  every 
Emperor  of  Austria.  And  above  all  other  oppression,  they  were  to  be 
robbed  of  their  mother  tongue,  that  they  might  lose  their  nationality, 
and  become  a  poor  Austrian  dependency.* 

But  Joseph's  enactments,  were  not  only  detested  by  the  nobles,  they 
were  equally  unwelcome  to  the  peoplegkThe  latter  were  horror-stricken 
by  the  general  conscription,  and  fled  by^housands*  to  take  refuge  among 
the  mountains,  from  the  conscribing  officers. 

One  of  their  own  class,  however,  succeeded  in  drawing  them  from 
their  hiding-places.  The  loud  vpice  of  Horja  rang  throughout  every 
valley,  and  ascended  to  ev$ry  mountain-summit — he  called  them  to  lib- 
erty, and  Equality.  He  asserted  that  nobility  was  to  be  destroyed  in 
Hungary  ;  there  were  to  be  no  more  castles,  no  more  magnates  of  the 
land.  The  Emperor  had  promised  as  much  in  Vienna ;  he  had  swdrn  to 
free  the  Hungarian  peasantry,  and  to  bring  the  proud  noble  down  to  an 
equality  with  his  serf..  The  hour  for  fulfilment  had  arrived.  All  the 
new  laws  regarded  the  nobles  alone,  they  had  no  reference  to  the  peas- 
antry, whom  the  Emperor  had  promised  to  make  free,  happy,-and  rich. 
He  needed  the  help  of  his  Hungarians ;  they  must  complete  what  he 
had  begun. 

The  peasant  was  to  be  free,  happy,  rich !  This  was  the  magic  song 
which  attracted  the  boor  from  his  thatch  under  the  hill,  and  the  goat-herd 
from  his  -hut  amid"  the  mountain-peaks.  * 

Horja-  was  the  Arion  who  sang,  and  now  to  his  standard  flocked  thou- 
sands  of  deluded  beings,  all  eager  to  complete  the  work  which- the  Em- 
peror had  b^gun.  Joseph  had  made  thejn  free,  it  remained  for  themsel- 
ves to  plunder  the  nobles,  and  appropriate  their  long-hoarded  wealth. 
It  was  the  Emperor's  will ;  he  hated  the  Magyars,  and  loved  the  peas- 
antry. If  pver  any  of  those  poor,  ignorant  wretches  held  back,  Horja 
showed  them  a  massive  gold  chain  to  which  the  Emperor's  portrait  was 
attached.  This  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Joseph  himself,  and  ra  proof 
thereof,  he  had  a  parchment  full  of  gilt  letters  with  a  great  seal  attached 
to  it,  which  made  him  Captain-General  of  Hungary.  They  could  all 
come  and  read  the  Emperor's  own  writing,  if  they  chose. 

Poor  fellows !  4  None  of  them  knew  how  to  read ;  so  that  Krischan,  a 
friend  of  Horja  and  a^priest  of  the  Greek  Church,  read*  it  for  all  who 
doubted.  This  brought  conviction  to  the  most  sceptical  •  That  a  Greek 
priest  could  read  a  Me,  never  once  entered  the  heads  of  these  simple 
ohildren  of  njjture. 

*  That  was  precisely  Joseph's  object.    And  yet  he  wondered  that  this  people  did  not  love  him. 
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Now  commenced  the  carnage.  The  nobles  were  imprisoned1  and  mur- 
dered, their  castles  burned,  and  their  fields  laid  waste.  The  aristocracy 
of  the  borders,  whose  territorial  domains  the  insurgents  had  not  yet 
reached,  armed  themselves,  and  having  captured  some  of  the  rebels,  put 
them  to  death  under  circumstances  of  exaggerated  cruelty,,  executing 
them  by  the  power  which  the  Magyar  possessed  of  administering  justice 
as  an  iudependent  Prince. 

These  executions,  unsanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  raised  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  to  ungovernable  fury,  and  they  now  demanded  the 
entire  extinction  of  the  nobles.  They  were  summoned  to  resign  their 
titles,  and  until  the  coronation  of  Joseph,  the  rightful  king  of  Hungary,, 
they  were  to  obey  their  lawful  ruler,  Horja. 

The  nobles  not  having  condeijknded  to  take  any  notice  of  Horja's^ 
summons,  the  people  began  to  jttllage  and  murder  with  redoubled  fury.. 
They  spared  everything,  however,  belonging  to  the  Emperor ;.  the  only 
nobleman  who  would  ever  be  suffered  to  own  land  in  Hungary. 

Joseph  could  no  longer  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  the- 
Magyars.  He  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  quell*  the  rebellion  by  lenity ; 
offering  a  general  amnesty  to  all  offenders  with  the  exception  of  Horja., 
for  whose  capture,  a  reward  of  three  hundred  ducats  was  offered.  But 
the  poor,  deluded  peasantry,  having  faith  in  no  one  but  Horja,  thought- 
that  the  offer  of  pardon  was  nothing  but  an  artifice  of  the  enemy.  The 
Emperor,  then,  was  obliged  to  march  the  imperial  troops  against  the 
people,  and  to  bring  about  with  musket  and  cannon  what  he  had  hoped 
to  accomplish  through  moral  suasion. 

Horja,  finding  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  hope  from  the  clemency 
of  the  Emperor,  tried  to  induce  the  disaffected  nobles  to  accept  his  peas- 
antry and  rebel  against  Joseph.  But  they  rejected  the  offer  with-  dis- 
dain, and  gave  their  support  to  the  imperial  troops.  Thousands  deliv- 
ered themselves  up,  imploring  mercy  which  was  granted  them.  Thou- 
sands fled  to  the  mountains,  and  thousands  were  taken  prisoners. 
Among  these,  latter  were  Horja  and  Kvischan.  Both  were  condemned 
to  death.  Horja  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  see  the  Emperor,  alleg- 
ing that  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate-to  him.  But 
his  prayer  was  not  granted.  Perhaps  Joseph  suspected  tha  t  Horja  would 
prove  to  him  what  he  already  dreaded  to  know,  namely,  that  the  nobles 
had  connived  .at  this  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  to  frighten  him  with 
the  consequences  of  his  own  acts.. 

Horja  was  not  permitted  then  to  se&  his  Sovereign.  He  was  broken 
on  a  wheel  on  the  market-place  at  Oarlsburg,  and  two  thousand  of  the 
captured  insurgents  were  forced  to  witness  trie  cruel  spectacle.* 

Thus  ended  this  fearful  outbreak,  by  which  four  thousand  men  perish- 
ed, sixty-two  villages  and  thirty-two  castles  were  consumed,  and  the  de- 
luded peasantry,  instead  of  freedom,  happiness  a»&  wealth,  found  three- 
fold oppression  at  the  hands  of -their  masters. 

The  magnates  and  nobles,  meanwhile,  stood  upon  the  Alius  of  their 

*  Oa  the H  of  January,  1T$5,  " 
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•castles  and  cried  out,    "  This  is  the  work  of  Joseph !    These  are  the 
fruits  of  his  insensate  reforms!-'* 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

the  jew's  revenge. 

The  Emperor  paced  his  cabinet  in  unusual  agitation.  Contrary  to 
his  daily  habits,  the  Controlorgang  was  closed,  and  his  Secretaries  had 
been  ordered  to  remain  in  the  chancery,  and  do  their  writing  there..  He 
must  be  alone ;  no  human  being  should  witness  his  sorrow-stricken  face 
and  his  burning  eyes — for  the  Emperor  had  been  weeping. 
•  A  great  sorrow  had  befallen  him.  Giinther,  his  indefatigable  co-la- 
borer,, the  trustiest  of  counsellors,  the  man  whom  next  to  Lacy  and  Ro- 
senberg, he  loved  best  on  earth,  Giinther  had  betrayed  him  !  He  had 
sold  a  secret  of  state  for  gold  ! 

There  before  him  on  the  table  lay  the  reports  of  the  secret  police, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  open  all  letters  passing  through  the  post,  and  to 
present  such  as  looked  suspicious.f  Among  these  letters  was  one  which 
strongly  inculpated  Giinther.  It  was  written  by  Baron  Eskeles  Flie%  to 
a  commercial  friend  in  Amsterdam.  It  stated  that  he  (Eskeles  Flies) 
had  just  received  a  communication  of  >such  vital  importance  that  it'  was 
Worth  much  more  to  him  than  the  thousand  ducats  he  had  paid  to  his 
informer;  *>The  Emperor,  tired  oMis  contentionitomth  Holland  regarding 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  had  agreed  to  accept  the  ten  millions  of- 
fered  by  Holland  in  return  for  his  guarantee  that  she  shoA  still  pre- 
serve her  right  to  demand  toll  of  all  ships  passing  through/that  p^rtien 
of  the  river  which  was  within  the  Dutch  boundaries.  J 

Eskeles  Flies  besought  his  Amsterdam  correspondent  to  procure  him 
this  loan,  which  he  was  ready  to  advance  to  the  Republic  in  four  instal- 
ments.'  He  bound  his  friend  to  strict*  secresy,  for  the  information  he 
imparted  was  not  to  be  made  public  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the«os- 
session  of  this  secret  gave  them  signal  advantage  over'all  other  bankers. 

Now  Giinther  alone  had  been  entrusted  by  the  Emperor  with  this  se- 

»  Hubner!, page  278.— Gross Hofilnger 3,  page  135.— Kamshorn,  page  188. 
t  The  Emperor  Franz  and  Metternich.    A  fragment.    (From  Hormayr,  page  79.) 
i  .Tosejfli  had  claimed  frotn  Holland  the  right  to  navigate  the  Scheldt,  and  the  canals  d"g  by  the 
Dntcb,  free  of  toll.    Ihese  latter  refused,  and  the  Emperor  forthwith  marched  his7  troops  into  Hol- 
land.   H    "J .~..~v~— "*«—-.-- .1--  -«.---—!«-» .-r-c „-.  . 
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expenses!-  .  .        _  .  .  

He  then  agreed  to  take  fifteen,  bat  was  finally  obliged  to  be  content  -with  ten,,.Wiqh  was  all  that 
the  Dutch  would  allow  him.  "Whereupon  Frederic  the-  Groat  said  that  Josephlftid  cried  out  for  a 
great  sum ,  but  had  been  obliged  tp  come  down  to  a  "  pour  boire." 
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cret  of  state.  With  the  exception  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  not  another  man 
in  Austria  knew  that  Joseph  intended  to  accept  the  proffered  indemnity. 
It  was  clear  then  that  Giinther  was  the  traitor,  and  yethisimperial  mas- 
ter would  not  believe.  He  clung  to  the  hope  that  something  might  yet 
occur  to  exculpate  his  favorite,  though  how  or  whence  exoneration  was 
to  fiurao,  he  could  not  conceive. 

The  banker  had  been  summoned,  and  the  Emperor  awaited  his  com- 
ing. In  the  impatience  of  his  heart  he  had  sent  a  courier,  and  after  tne 
courier,  his  own  carriage,  for  he  could  not  endure  his  suspense  one  mo- 
ment longer  than  was  unavoidable.  Often  as  he  paced  the  room,  his 
heart  throbbing  ^violently,  he  paused  to  listen,  and  then  glanced  again 
and  again  at  the  clock  to  see  if  the  banker  could  be  nigh. 

"  If  it  be  true,"  thought  he,  resuming  his  agitated  walk, "  I  shall  never 
trust  man  again.  I  believed  that  Giinthe'r's  heart  was  as  noble  -as  his 
face — Is  it  possible  that  such  a  countenance  should  lie  ;  Giinther,  the 
generous,  disinterested  Giinther — can  it  be  that  he  has  sold  my  secrets? 
— I  cannot — will  not  believe  it.  I  must  see  himself,  and  hear  his  defence 
from  his  own  lips." 

Hurried  along  by  this  magnanimous  impulse,  the  Emperor  approach- 
ed the  door.  But  he  paused,  and  shook  his  head.  "  No,  no  ;  conviction 
must  come  from  testimony,  not  from  assertion.  Men  are  all  actors,  and 
often  have  I  seen  how  skilfullythey  wear  the  mask  of  innocence.  I  have 
been  too  often  deceived Ah !     There  at  last  is  the  banker." 

Yes — it  was  he.  The  page  flung  open  the  door,  and  announced  "  Baron 
Von  Eskeles  Flies." 

The  Baron  entered  the  room.  He  had  grown  old  since  Kachel's  flight. 
Scarcely  a  year  had  elapsed  since  then ;  but  in  that  year  her  father's  ra- 
ven locks  had  grown  white  as  snow,  and  the  stalwart  man  of  fifty  had 
grown  old  and  feeble.  ,.,  .i(>         ^ 

.j,  The  Emperor  camewforward,  and  extended ,  his  hand.  "  Look  at  mg, 
Eskeles,"  said  he  in  his  quick,  eager-way,  "  do  not  bow  so  ceremonious- 
ly, we  bav#  no  time  to  waste  on  formalities.  Look  at  me,  and  let  me 
see  whether  you  are  an  honest  man,  scorning  falsehood  even  though  it 
might  shield  a  fellow-creature  from  harm  !" 

The  banker  looked  the  Emperor  full  in  the  face,  and  bore  the  scrutiny 
of  his  searching  eyes  without  wincing. 

"  I  see  that  you  can  look  me  in§the  face,"  said  Joseph.  "  You  will 
speak  the  truth." 

"  The  Jew  is  forbidden  by  his  religious  code  to  lie,"  was  the  reply. 
Joseph  crossed  the  room  quickly,  and  taking  a  letter  from  his  escritoire,  ■ 
gave  it  to  the  banker.     "  Is  this  your  writing  ?" 

Eskeles  lifted  his  eyes  slowly  to  the  paper,  and  seemed  surprised. 
"  Yes,  that  is  my  writing.  I  posted  this  letter  yesterday.  How  then 
do  I  find  it  here  ?    Its  detention  is  ft  serious  inconvenience  to  me." 

He  said  this  with  the  demeanor  of  a  merchant  whose  mind  is  upon 

his  business,  and  who  has  no  idea  that  it  can  concern  any  other  person. 

"The  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  the  secret  police,"  said  the  Emperor.' 
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The  banker  looked  up  in  astonishment.  "Ah  !"  exclaimed  he,  *Then. 
the  tales  which  are  told  of  the  opening  of  all  our  letters  by  detectives, 
are  not  fables!"  .  l 

"No— they  are  not  fables,  and  I  am  justified  in  the.  scrutiny.  Men 
are  so. corrupt,  that  our  only  defence  against  treachery  is  espionor/m  It 
is  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so,  but  as  long  as  the  people  are  base,  their 
Sovereigns  must  stop  short  of  po  means  to  foil  them."  - 

"But  I  have  never  sinned  against  your  Majesty.  Why  then  is^py 
letter  open  to  suspicion  ?"         ' 

"  Every  man  is  suspected  by  the  secret  police,"  replied  Joseph'  with 
a  shrug.  "  For  that  reason  1  gave  orders  to  stop  every  letter  address- 
ed to  Holland.  The  precaution  had  been  made  imperative  by  our  mis- 
understandings with  that  country.  And  you  see  yourself  that  your  let- 
ter betrays  a  secret  of  state." 

"  Betrays  !"  repeated  the  banker.  "  We  betray  that  which  we  are 
expected  to  bury  within  the  recesses  of  our  own  heart.  But  tKis  news 
was  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  was  a  subject;  for  percentage.  I  .should 
have  made  at  least  half  a  million,  had  my  letter  not  been  unluckily  de 
tained  by  your  Majesty."  ■■■«. 

"I  shall  not  prevent  you  from  earning  your  percentage,"  replied.!  Jo- 
seph scornfully.  "  Your  letter  shall  go  to-day,  and  my  dispatches  shall 
be  detained  until  to-morrow.  In  that  way  you  can  still  make  your  half 
million." 

The  banker  bowed.  "  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  your  exceeding  con- 
descension,4' said  he.  '     , 

"  I  will  do  you  this  favor,  but  you  must  do  me  a  service  in  return." 

"  It  is  Hot  necessary  for  your  Majesty  to*  concede  me  the  right  to  earn 
half  a  million  to  buy  my  services,"  said  Eskeles  with  a  slight  shade  of 
reproach.  "  I  hope  that  I  have  always  been  ready  to  serve  your  Majes- 
ty, even  when  no  percentage  was  to  be  gained  thereby."  » 

"  And  I  have  recognized  it  Baron  Eskeles  Flies.  But  I  do  not  speak 
of  pecuniary  services  to-day.  I  ask  a  favor  of  another  nature.  Tell  me 
then,  without  reserve,  who  is  the  man  that  receives  a  thousand  ducats 
for  revealing  a  secret  of  state  to  you." 

jghe  banker  started,  as  if  he  had  received  a  shot,  and  glanced  inquiring- 
ly at  the  Emperor.  "  Was  that  in  the  letter  ?"  asked  he.  ;  -, 
18  Joseph  gave  it  into  his  hands.  Eskeles  perused  it  eagerly,  and  then, 
murmured  in  a  voice  of  exceeding  contrition,  "  Aye,  it  is  there.  I-was 
indiscreet."  Then,  as  if  overcome  by  his  fault,  his  head  sank  upon  his 
breast.                                                                   *                       .    ■     !\ 

"  I  await  your  answer,"  said  the  Emperor.  "  Who  betrayed  me  to 
you  for  a  thousaed  ducats  V1 

The  banker  raised  his  head  as  if  making  a  difficult  resolve.  "  Your 
Majesty,  that  was  an  idle  boast  of  mine  to  enhance  the  value  of  my  news." 

"  Mere  eyasion,  Baron,"  replied  Joseph  apgrily.     "  Even  if  you  had  . 
not  written  the  words  in  that  letter,  I  should  still  ask  of  you,  who  it  is 
that  betrays  my  secrets'*' 
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"  No  one,  sire,"  replied  Eskeles  uneasily.     "  I  guessed  it.     Yes,  yes," 

continued  he  as  though  a  happy  idea  had  just  struck  him — "  that  is  it 

I  guessed  it.  Every  one  knows  of  your  Majesty's  difficulty  with  Hol- 
land, and  I  might  well  guess  that  you  would  be  glad  to  end  this  strife 
by  accepting  the  ten  millions,  and  so  save  your  subjects  from  the.  hor- 
rors of  war." 

"  You  are  not  the  truthful  man  I  had  supposed.  There  is  no  logic  in 
your  lies,  Baron  Eskeles.  You  might  guess  that  I  would  accept  the  ten 
millions,  but  as  you  are  not  omniscient,  you  could  not  say  positively 
that  I  had  written  my  dispatches  yesterday,  and  would  sign  them  to-day. 
Your  inventions  are  clumsy,  Baron,  and  I  must  say  that  they  do  you 
honor,  for  they  prove  that  you  have  little  experience  in  the  art  of  lying. 
But  the  truth  I  must  have,  and  as  your  lord  and  Emperor,  I  command 
you  to  speak.     For  the  third  time,  who  betrayed  my  secrets,  to  you?" 

"  Oh,  sire,  I  swore  not  to  betray  him,"  said  Eskeles  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

"  1  absolve  you  from  the  oath." 

"  But  the  God  of  Israel  canuot  absolve  me.  1  cannot  speak  the  name 
of  the  man,  but your  Majesty  can  guess  it."    ' 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  then  raising  his  head,  the  Emperor 
saw  that  his  face  had  become  deadly  pale.  In  a  low  unsteady  voice,  he 
continued  :  "  Your  Majesty  knows  that  1  once  had  a  daughter." 

"  Had  ?    You  have  a  daughter,  Baron." 

"  She  is  dead  to  me,"  murmured  Eskeles  so  inaudibly  that  the  Em- 
peror scarcely  heard  him.  "  She  left  me  a  year  ago  for  a  man  whom 
she  loved  better  than  her  father." 

"  But  she  left  because  you  would  have  married  her  to  a  man  whom 
she  hated.     Giinther  told  me  so." 

"  Yes,  sire.  I  had  no  idea  that  my  unhappy  child  would  go  to  such 
extremity.  Had  she  entreated  me  as  she  should  have  done,  I  would 
have  yielded  ;  but  her  lover  had  hardened  her  heart  against  me,  and  she 
abandoned  me — not  to  become  the  honorable  wife  of  any  man,  but  to 
lead  a  life  of  shame  and  reproach.  Rachel  is  not  married,  she  is  the 
mistress  of  that  man." 

"  This,  too,  is  your  fault,  Baron.  You  made  her  swear  never  trWjbe. 
come  a  Christian,  and  by  our  laws  she  could  not  marry  him.  But- ha 
considers  her  as  his  wife.  You  see  that  I  know  all.  Giinther,  to  justify 
himself,  confided  to  me  the  whole  history  of  his  love."         ,j. 

"  He  did  not  tell  the  truth,  sire.  My  daughter  herself  is  unwilling  to 
become  a  Christian."  jc 

"  Then  she  is  a  conscientious  Jewess  1" 

"  No,  sire,  she  does  not  attend  the  Synagogue." 

"  What  is  she,  then?"  asked  the  Emperor  astonished. 

"  She  is  a  Deist,  and  precisely  because  1  required  of  her  to  profess 
either  Judaism  or  Christianity,  she  fled  to  that  man  whom  she  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  is  the  suitor  of  her  wealth  and  not  of  herself."    '  - 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  Giinther  is  interested  ?" 
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"I  know  it,  sire.  He  offered  for  a  hundred  thousand  florins  to  re- 
nounce Rachel  and  deliver  her  up  to  me.  Here  is  his  letter  5  your  Ma- 
jesty can  see  it." 

The  Emperor  took  the  letter,  and  read  it.  "  Ifc  is  his  writing,"  mur- 
mured he  sorrowfully,  "  it  is  too  true."  * 

"  I  refused,"  continued  Eskeles.  "  I  would  not  buy  my  daughter 
back.     1  therefore  waited  to  see  what  would  foljpw." 

"  What  followed  ?" 

The  banker  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  sighing,  he  said  in  low 
trembling  tones.  "  Not  long  after,  I  received  another  letter.  He«aid 
he  was  straitened  in  means,  that  Rachel  was  pampered,  and  required  so 
many  luxuries  that  she  had  exhausted  his  purse.  As  I  would  not  listen 
to  his  first  proposition,  he  had  another  to  make.  I  would  give  him  a  cer- 
tain sum,  and  he  would  do  me  a  substantial  service." 

"He  offered  a  thousand  ducats,  did  he  not?" 

"I  do  not  remember.  The  sum  is  stated  in  the  letter.  Here  it  is, 
your  Majesty."  And  with  these  words  Eskeles  drew  a  paper  from  his 
bosom. 

"  It  is,  it  is,"  said  the  Emperor  in  a  voice  of  anguish, "  I  can  no  longer 
doubt  his  treachery." 

Eskeles  Flies  returned  the  paper  to  his  bosom.  "  I  keep  this  ou  ray 
person,"  baid  he,  "because  when  Rachel  returns  to  me,  it  will  cure  her 
of  her  love  for  such  a  villain." 

'"Gunther,  then  received  the  money  V  said  Joseph. 

"  He  did,  sire." 

"Then  you  no  longer  deny  that  he  was  the  Judas." 

"Your  Majesty  can  remember  which  of  your  Secretaries  was  charged 
with  the  copying  of  your  dispatches." 

The  Emperor  sighed — "  I  know,  I  know,"  murmured. he,  ",and  yet  it 
pains  me  so  to  believe,  it,  fo£  I  have  loved  him  sincerely." 

"  And  I  have  loved  my  daughter,"  returned  Eskeles.  "This  man 
stole  her  from  me,  and  has  converted  my  child*  into  a  Deist." 
*  "She  shall  be  returned  to  you,  and  Gunther  shall  receive  the  punish- 
ment of  his  crimes,"  cried  Joseph  in  a  loud  and  angry  voice.  "  No 
mercy  for  him  !  *I  shall  know  how  to  act  as  becomes  a  wronged,  and 
outraged  Sovereign." 

"But  that  will  not  restore  my  child,"  said  Eskeles-  disconsolately. 
"  What  good  is  it  to  mefhat  this  wretch  is  to  suffer?    It  will  not. bring 
back  Rachel.     And  even  if  she  should  be  forced  to  seek  my  protection 
what  comfort  can  I  derive  from  one  who  is  a  Deist-— a  creature  who 
mocks  at  religion  ?" 

"  She  will  be  obliged  to  become  one  thing,  or  the  other,  if  she  would 
shield  herself  from  the  fearful  consequences  of  her  scepticism," 

"  That  is  it "  cried  Eskeles  joyfully.  "  Your  Majesty  has  found  the 
remedy.  Rachel  must  be  threatened  with  the  disgrace  of,  legal  punish- 
ment, and  then  she  will  repent,  and  return  to  her-  father.  Sire,  I  accuse 
her  of  Deism.    I  exact  that  she  be  brought  to  judgment." 
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"  To  judgment  V  exclaimed  the  Emperor.     "  Do  you  know  the  pun- 
ishment for  her  often  ce  V 

"  Fitly  Jashes  on  the  offender's  back  !  But  fear  will  save  her.  My 
Eaohel  will  never  dare  to  avow  herself  a  Deist." 

"  Perhaps  not — but  1,  as  a  Christian,  cannot  allow  you  to  force  her 
back  to  Judaism." 

"  Then  try  to  make,  ajChristian  of  her,  sire.  O,  I  beseech  of  you,  lend 
yourself  to  my  paternal  stratagem  for  her  restoration  to  honor!  Act 
upon  my  accusation;  have  her  imprisoned  in  her  home;  and  for  four 
weeks,  let  a  priest  visit  her  daily  to  instruct  her  in  your  Majesty's  faith. 
Then  let  her  decide  whether  .she  will  become  a  Christian  or  remain  a 
Jewess." 

"  Bethink  you  that  if  she  should  prove  contumacious,  I  cannot  rescue 
her  from  punishment.  If  you  persist  in  your  accusation,  remember' that 
the  law  must  take  its  course." 

"  I  persist,  and  demand  investigation." 

"  It  shall  be  granted  you.  And  now  here  is  your  letter.  Post  it  to- 
day, and  it  will  still  be  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  mine.  We 
must  both  perform  our  duty,  you  as  a  merchant,  I  as  a  Sovereign,  and 
believe  me,  you  shall  have  revenge  for  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  you  by 
the  double  traitor,  who  has  betrayed  his  Emperor,  and  his  mistress !" 

"  I  care  nothing  for  his  punishment,"  repeated  Eskeles  wearily,  "  all 
that  I  ask,  is  my  daughter." 

The  Emperor  gave  his  hand,  and  the  banker  pressing  it  to  his  lips, 
backed  out  of  the  cabinet.  Joseph  looked  after  him  with  sympathising 
eyes.  "Poor  man!  Grief  has  made  him  old.  Sorrow  lengthens  days 
to  years,  and  wrinkles  many  a  brow  which  time  has  never  touched." 

But  without,  Baron  Eskeles  Flies  had  changed  his  mien.  No  longer 
bowed  down  with  grief,  he  stood  triumphantly  reviewing  the  success  of 
his  strategy.  , 

"  I  am  revenged !"  thought  he.  "  Short-sighted  Emperor,  you  do  hot 
dream  that  you  are  the  tool  wherewith  the  Jew  has  wreaked  his  ven- 
geance upon  the  Christian  !  Go  on,  and  ruin  your  faithful  friend  !  Go 
on,  hot-headed  judge,  punish  the  man  who  loves  you  without  giving  him 
a  hearing  ;  and  imagine  yourself  to  be  administering  justice,  while  you 
inflict  the  grossest  injustice  ! — It  is  so  Christian-like  ?  Follow*the  in- 
stincts of  your  love  and  hate,  your  passion,  or  your  pleasures,  ye  chil- 
dren of  the  moment,  while  the  calculating  Je#plays  upon  your  creduli- 
ty ! — And  now,  God  of  my  fathers,  let  the  Christian  priest  but  irritate 
my  child  with  his  importunities,  and  she  will  seek  refuge  from  his  per- 
secutions in  the  Synagogue !" 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

THIS   FAVOR    OF   PRINCES. 

The  Emperor  thrust  open  the  door  which  led  from  his  cabinet  to  the 
chancery.  There  at  the  long,  green  table,  immersed  in  their  business, 
sat  th«  four  imperial  Secretaries,  and  next  to  the  arm-chair,  which  was 
surmounted  by  the  Austrian  crown,  sat  the  unconscious  Gunfrhej1.  Had 
Giinther  seen  the  look  with  which  Joseph  regarded  him  as  he  sat  quiet- 
ly writing,  his  heart  would  have  grown  chill  with  apprehension.  But 
not  an  eye  there  was  raised.  One -of  the  Emperor's  most  stringent  or- 
ders forbade  the  Secretaries,  when  in  the  Chancery,  to  raise  their  heads 
on  any  -account.  They  were  to  take  no  note  of  the  entrance  of  Joseph 
himself,  they  were  co-workers,  and  no  time  was  to  be  wasted  in  ceremo- 
nial. 

,  Joseph  seated  himself  in  silence,  and  taking  up  a  pen,  wrote  a  few 
hasty  lines  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  He  then  rang,  and  delivered  the  pa- 
per to  a  page. 

"  Take  this  to  the  Colonel  commanding  the  recruits,"  said  he,  and.  his 
voice  tnembled  as  he  spoke  these  few  words.  There  was  a  long  silence ; 
the  Secretaries  continued  to  write,  and  Giinther,  always  obedient  to  or- 
ders, had  not  once  jaised  his  head.  His  countenance  was  as  tranquil  as 
it  had  ever  been. 

"  Giinther,"  said  the  Emperor,  in  an  imperious  tone,  "  begin  a  new 
sheet,  and  write  what  I  shall  dictate." 

Giinther  bowed,  and  prepared  to  obey.  The  othefs  went  on  with  their 
work.  Had  Joseph  not  been  so  blinded  by  indignation  against'his  pri- 
vate Secretary,  he  might  have  seen  how  one  of  the  others  raised  his  head 
and  glanced  furtively  around  ;  how  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  lips  were 
twitching  ;  and  how  his  hand  was  so  tremulous  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  hold  his  pen.  No  one  observed  it.  The  other  Secretaries  were  wri- 
ting— the  Emperor,  in,  his  wrath,  saw  nothing  but  Giinther. 

And  now  wit^h  flashing  eyes,  he  called  upon  Giinther  to  write. 

"  To  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Megazzi : 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the  absurd  sect,  which  originated  in 
Bohemia,  is  spreading  its  pernicious  tenets  even  to  our  capital.  A 
heart-broken  father  has  this  day  come  before  me  to  accuse  nis  daughter 
of  Deism.  To  what  extremes  the  Deists  go  in  their  imbecility,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  this  girl,' who  has  defied  Heaven,  the  laws  of  her  coun- 
try, and  the  authority  of  her  father,  has  left  the  paternal  r«of  and  is  now 
living  a  life  of  shame  with  her  paramour.    She  must  either  profess  some 
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faith,  or  be  punished  as  the  iaw  directs.  To  this  end,  your  Eminence 
■will  commission  an  intelligent  priest  to  visit,  and  instruct  her  in  the 
tenets  of  Christianity.  From  this  day  she  is  a  prisoner  in  her  own 
house ;  but  as  she  is  of  Jewish  birth,  (and  I  do  not  wish  to  have  it  said 
■that  wo  have  forced  her  into  Christianity,)  a  Jewish  Rabbi  can  also  have 
■daiiv  access  to  this  unhappy  infidel.  I  give  to  both  priests  four  weeks 
to  convert  her.  If  at  the  end  of  that  time,  she  continues  contumacious, 
she  must  be  punished,  as  the  Josephine  Code  directs,  with  fifty  lashes."* 

j 

The  Emperor  had  dictated  this  letter  in  sharp  biting  tones,  while  Giin- 
ther, nothing  apprehending,  had  written  it.  Once  only,  when  the  accus- 
ed had  been  designated  as  a  Jewess,  his  pen  faltered,  and  his  handsome 
noble  face  was  contracted  for  a  moment  by  pain.  But  the  pang' had 
been  sympathetic  and  momentary. 

"  Have  you  written  V  asked  the  Emperor,  striking  the  table  with  his 
clenched  hand. 

"lhave  written,  sire,"  replied  Giinther,  in  his  fine,  sonorous  voice, 
-whose  familiar  tones,  in  spite  of  himself,  stirred  the  innermost  depths  of 
his  misguided  Sovereign's  heart. 

"  Now,  answer  me  one  question,"  continued  Joseph,  hoarsely.  "Have 
you  ever  received  a  thousand  ducats  from  Eskeles  Flies  V 

Again  the  head  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  was  furtively  raised,  the 
hands  shook  like  aspen  leaves,  and  the  eyes  gave  one  rapid  glance  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  table  where  Giinther  sat. 

The  Emperor,  as  before,  was  too  blinded  by  passion  to  see  anything 
save  the  innocent  object  of  his  wrath.  Giinther  was  surprised  at  the 
tone  in  which  the  question  had  been  asked,  and  seemed  at  last  to  be 
aware  that  it  was  one  full  of  significance.'  But  his  reply  was  prompt 
and.  calm. 

"  Yes,  sire,  I  received  that  sum  yesterday.  Not  for  me,  but  for  a  lady 
whose  name  is  well  known  to  your  Majesty.  It  was  a  legacy,  left  by 
her  mother." 

Joseph  laughed  scornfully.  "  Give  me  the  note  to  the  Cardinal,"  cried 
he.  Giinther  presented  it,  and  having  signed  it,  the  Empero'r.gave  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  opposite.  "Fold  and  address  the  letter," 
said  he,  "  But  stop — Write  first  the  address  of  the  person  who  presumes 
to  avow  herself  a  Deist  in  the  face  of  my  laws.  Her  name  is  Rachel 
Eskeles  Flies." 

A  cry  of  anguish  burst  from  Giinther's  lips,  and,  in  his  madness,  he 
would  have  snatched  the  horrid  missive  from  the  Secretary's  hands. 
But  he  recollected  himself;  and  turning  his  blanched  face  towards  the 
Emperor,  he  exclaimed, 

"  Mercy,  gracious  Sovereign,  mercy  for  my  Rachel !  You  have  .been 
wickedly  deceived." 

"  Aye  !"  cried  Joseph,  "I  have  been  wickedly  deceived,  but  he  who 
has  dared  to  betray  me,  shall  bw  made  to  suffer  for  his  crjme.     Rise 
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from  this  table  and  leave  this  room.     You  are  dismissed  ffem^Bjfy  ser> 
vice  as  a1  false  traitor!" 

"What,  your  Majesty!"  cried  Giinther  in  tones'that  were  proud  and 
defiant.  "  You  defame  me  without  so  much  as  telling  me  of  what  I  am, 
accused!  Without  allowing  me  the  right  of  justification  !  Tell  me — • 
what  have  I  done?".  '  \ 

"  Ask  your  own  conscience,  if  you  have  one,  and  find  an  answer  there," 
cried  Joseph,  furious  at  the  lofty  bearing  of  his  victim. 

"  If  your  Majesty  refuses  me  that  poor  boon,"  continued  Giinther,  "I 
appeal  to  the  laws.  My  legal  judges  will  be  bound  .to  hear  me~publicly 
accused,  and  to  listen  to  ray  defence !" 

"  1  am  your  accuser  and  your  judge — your  only  judge,"  replied  Jo- 
seph with  concentrated  passion.  "  I  have  already  found  you  guilty  and 
have  already  sentenced  you."  t 

"  But  why,  why  ?'  cried  Giinther.  "  If  you  would  not  drive 'me  mad, 
tell  me  why  !" 

{t  I  shall  do  nothing  but  carry  out  your  sentence,"  said  Joseph,  ring- 
ing a  bell.  "  Are  the  men  without  ?"  said  he  to  the  page  who  answered 
his  summons. 

"Yes,  your  Majesty.  A  subaltern  of  the  Third  Regiment  is  without, 
with  four  soldiers.!' 

"  Show  them  in  !" — The  page  opened  the  door,  and'  the  men  .entered. 

"You  march  to  Hungary  to  your  new  garrison  to-day,  do  you  not?" 
said  the  Emperor. 

"  Yes,  sire — we  march  in  one  hour,"  was  the  reply.  • 

"Take  this  man  with  you  as  a  recruit." 

Giinther  started  forward,  and  with  an  exclamation  of  horror,  fell  at 
the  Emperor's  feet.     "  Mercy  !  Mercy  !"  gasped  he. 

"No  mercy,  but  justice  ff>r  all  men  !"  cried  Joseph  stamping  his  foot. 
Then  motioning  to  the  soldiers,  he  said:  "Take  him  away  and  watch 
him  closely,  lest  he  escape.  Equip  him,  and  put  him  in  the  ranks. 
Away*  with  you !" 

2:he  men  advanced,  and  Giinther,  seeing  that  any  farther  appeal  was 
vain,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  away  in  silence.  The  door  elosed  be- 
hind them,  and  the  Emperor  was  alone  with  his  three  Secretaries. 
There  was  a  long,  fearful  pause  through  which  the  retreating  steps  of  the 
soldiers  and  their  victim  were  heard,  When  the  echoes  had  died  away, 
the  Emperor  spoke  in  hard,  cold  tones. 

"  Giinther  was  a  traitor,  who  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  state  for  gold. 
I  discovered  his  treachery  and  have  punished  him  accordingly;  Take 
warning  by  his  fate  !" 

So  saying,  he  passed  into  his  cabinet,  and  once,  alone,  be»gave  full 
vent  to  his  bitter  grief. 

"1  could  not  do  otherwise,"  thought  he.  "I  who  would  not  spare 
Podstadsky  and  Szekuly,  could  not  spare  this'  traitor,  though  he  'has 
been  very  dear  to  me  indeed.  He  must  suffer — but  1  shall  suffer  with 
him.     Mercy  is  so  much  more  natural  to  man  than  justice.     Still,  mer- 
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ey  is  the  prerogative  of  Heaven  alone.  I  am  here  to  be  equitable  to  all." 
An  hour  later,  the  third  regiment  left  Vienna  for  Szegedin,  their  new 
garrison.  A  tew  wagons  followed  with  the  luggage,  and  the  sick  men 
who  were  unable  to  eucpunter  the  hardships  of  that  formidable  march 
to  Hungary.  In  one  of  these  wagons  lay  the  new  recruit.  His  eyes 
glared  with  delirium,  and  his  lips  were  parched  with  raging  fever.  For 
a  moment  he  seemed  to  awake  from  his  dream  of  madness,  for  he  raised 
himself  a  little,  and  murmured,  "  Where  am  I  ?"  No  one  answered 
him,  but  a  flash  of  memory  revealed  to  him  the  horrors  of  his  situation 

and  falling  back  wit,h  a  shudder,  he  cried  out,  "  Rachel,  my  Rachel !" 

and  then  relapsed  into  delirium. 

The  same  evening,  Baron  Eskeles  Flies  left  his  hdlel  on  foot,  and  has- 
tily traversing  the  streets,  stopped  before  a  house  where,  ascending  to 
the  second  story,  he  rang  the  bell.  A  richly-liveried  servant  opened  the 
door  at  the  head  of  the  stair-case. 

"  Is  the  imperial  Secretary  Warkenhold  within  ?"  asked  the  Baron. 

The  servant  did  not  know — he  would  see ; — but  the  banker  saved 
him  the  trouble  by  putting  him  aside  and  entering  the  little  vestibule. 

"  Show  me  the  way,"  said  he,  "  you  need  not  announce  me.  A  rich 
man  is  welcome  everywhere." 

The  servant  obeyed,  and  condircted  the  banker  through  a  suite  of 
apartments  whose,  splendor  he  contemplated  with  a  sneer. 

"  Now  go,"  Said  he,  as  the  servant  pointed  to  a  portiere.  "  I  shall  an- 
nounce myself." 

He  drew  the  portiere  and  knocked.  Then,  without  waiting  for  an  an* 
swer,  he  entered  the  room. 

"  EskelesjFlies !"  cried  the  occupant,  who  was  lounging  on  a  sofa, 
and  was  no  other  than  the  Secretary  that  had  been  so  disturbed  by  th& 
Emperor's  words  in  the  morning.  "  Eskeles  Flies  !"  repeated  he,  spring- 
ing from  the  sofa,  and  hastening  forward. 

"Yes,  Baron  Eskeles  Flies,"  replied  the  banker,  proudly. 

"  But  what  brings  you  to  me  V  cried  Warkenhold  terrified.  "  Your 
visit  exposes  me  to  danger." 

"  Nobody  knows  of  my  visit,  for  I  came  on  foot,  and  let  me  tell  you 
Herr  Warkenhold,  that  my  presence  in  your  house  is  an  honor  which  is 
uot  apt  to  endanger  you.", 

"  Only  to-day,  only  at  this  time,"  murmured  Warkenhold  apologet- 
ically. .  *     a 

"Then  you  should  have  come* to  me  for  your  money.  You  said  you 
were  in  great  want,  having  lost  everything  at  cards,  and  so  I  hasten  to 
acquit  myself  of  my  debt.     Here  is  a  draft  for  one  thousand  ducats." 

"  Hush,  for  the  love  of  heaven  !"  whispered  Warkenhold.  "  What 
can  I  do  with  a  draft  1  I  should  never  dare  present  it  for  payment,  for 
you  know  that  the  Emperor  keeps  spies  with  a  hundred  eyes,  to  track  his 
employees.  And  suppose  I  go  to  your  office,  I  expose  myself  to  dis- 
covery." 

"  Not  at  all,"  interrupted  the  banker  laughing.     "  Who  should  betray 
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you  ?  Not  I.  And  no  one  but  us  two  are  in  the  secret.  Who,  then, 
should  tell  the  Emperor  that  you  were  hidden  behind  the  door  •while  he 
dictated  his  dispatches,  and  that  you  are  such  a  skilful  imitator?  I 
swear"  that  Gunther  himself  would  have  been  staggered  had  he  seen  those 
letters  !     They  are  capital,  and  I  congratulate  you.     You  are  a  genius." 

"  Great  God  !  must  you  annoy  me  with  repetition  of  all  that  I  .did?" 
cried  the  Secretary  with  asperity.  "  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  already 
wretched,  as  1  look  back  to  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  morning?  1  can- 
not banish  the  image  of  that  unhappy  Gunther  from  my  mind.  I  felt  at 
one  time  as  if  1  must  confess  and  save  hint."  ^« 

"  Ha  ha,  did  you  ?  Then  it  was  terrible,  was  it?  IIe;Jhundered  like 
another  Rhadamanthus,  did  he,  that  sapient  Emperor*.^  4nd  forced 
poor,  innocent  Gunther  to  drink  of  the  chalice  we  had  prepared  for  him  1 
Oh,  rare,  far-seeing  judge  ! — Tell  me  all  about  it,  Warkenhold." 

Warkenhoid  shuddering,  repeated  what  had  taken  place.  When  he 
spoke  of  the  question  relating  to  the  thousand  ducats,  Eskeles  Flies  in- 
terrupted him. 

"  And  of  course  he  had  to  say  yes.  Gunther  is  of  knightly  veracity, 
and  I  invented  the  story  of  the  legacy,  in  anticipation  of  that  question. 
Oh,  how  admirably  my  calculations  have  been  made !  Let  me  hear 
the  rest." 

Warkenhold  went  on,  and  when  he  had  concluded  his  woeful  narra- 
tive, the  banker  nodded  and  said- 

"  You  are  a  gonius.  You  relate  as  well  as  you  eves-drop  and  forge ! 
Upon  my  word,  you  have  entertained  as  well  as  you  have  served  me  ! 
My  success  in  this  affair  is  entirely  owing  to  you.  You  are  as  skilful 
as  your  great  Christian  ancestor  Judas  ;  but  as  I  hope  you  are  not  such 
a. fool  as  to  go  out  and  hang  yourself,  here  are  fifty  ducats  above  our 
bargain.     They  are  for  your  mistress. "# 

He  drew  out  his  purse  and  counted  the  gold. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Warkenhold  almost  inaudibly.  "  I  must  take 
the  money,  for  I  am  sorely  pressed,  but  I  would  give  my  right  hand  not 
to  haVe  been  forced  to  do  this  thing  5" 

"  Pray  say  the  left — your  right  haud  is  a  treasure  not  lightly  to  be 
parted  with,"  said  the  banker  laughing.  "  But  a  truce  to  sentiment.  It 
is  useless  for  you  to  drape  yourself  in  the  toga  of  honor  or  benevolence. 
Our  business  is  at  an.«Dd.     You  have  nothing  more  to  claim,  1  believe  V 

"  Nothing  whatever,  I  am " 

"Then,"  said  the  banker,  taking  up  his  hat,  "we  have  nothing  further 
to  say  to  one  another.  You  have  been  the  instrument  of  my  righteous 
vengeance,  hut  as  I  have  an- antipathy  to  villains,  let  me  never  see  so 
much  as  a  glance  of  recognition  from  you  "again.  From,  this  hour  we 
are  strangers !     Adieu!"  ■ 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THK  DEPUTATION  FROM  IIUNGARY. 

Is  the  greajt  reception-room  of  the  imperial  palace,  a  deputation  of  the 
most  illustrious  magnates  of  Hungary  awaited  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor.  jJV  one  whole  year  the  Hungarian  nobles  had  withdrawn 
from  court;  but  now,  in  the  interest,  of  their  fatherland,  they  stood  once 
more  within  the  walls  of  the  palace  ;  and  in  their  magnificent  state-uni- 
forms, as  the  representatives  of  all  Hungary,  they  were  assembled  to 
demand  redress  for  their  national  grievances. 

When  the  Emperor  entered  the  reception-room,  he  came  alone,  in  a 
plain  uniform.  He  greeted  the  deputies  with  a  smile,  which  they  re- 
turned by  profound  and^il^nt  inclinations  of  their  aristocratic  heads. 
Joseph  looked  slowly  around  at  the  brilliant  assemblage  of  magnates 
before  him. 

"  A  stately  deputation  of  my  loyal  Hungarians,"  observed  he.  "  I 
see  all  the  proudest  families  of  the  kingdom  represented  here  to-day. 
Count  Palfy,  for  example,  the  son  of  him  whom  the  Empress  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  her  champion  and  father — Count  Batthiany,  the  heir  of  my 
favorite  tutor.  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  hope  that  you  are  here  to-day 
to  greet  me  as  ever,  in  the  character  of  loyal  subjects." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  after  which,  Count  Palfy,  stepping  a  little 
in  advance  of  the  others,  addressed  the  Emperor. 

"  Sire,  we  are  sent  by  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  to  lay  our  wrongs 
before  your  Majesty,  and  request  redress." 

"  Does  the  Count  represent  your  sentiments'?"  asked  the  Emperor, 
addressing  the  delegates.  A  unanimous  affirmative  was  the  reply,  and 
Joseph  then  continued  :  "Speak  on.  1  will  hear  your  complaints  and 
reply  to  them." 

Count  Palfy  bowed  and  resumed  :  "  We  have  come  to  remind  your 
Majesty  that  when,  in  November  1780,  you  ascended  the  throne  of  Aus- 
tria, we  received  a  written  declaration  from  your  imperial  hand,  guaran- 
teeing our  rights  under  the  National  Constitution  of  Hungary.  Never- 
theless, these  rights  have  been  invaded,  and  we  come  before  your  Ma- 
jesty's throne  in  the  hope  that  our  just  renwnstrances  may  not  appear 
offensive  in  the  eyes  of  our  King."* 

"  But  what  if  they  do  appear  offensive  V  cried  the  Emperor,  chafed. 
"  What  if  1  should  refuse  to  hear  those  complaints  which  are  nothing  but 
the  fermentation  of  your  own  pride  and  arrogance?" 

"If  your  Majesty  refuse  to  hear  us  to-day,"  said  Count' Palfy,  with 
*  Tliese  Are  fliewbrds  of  the  Hungarian  protest.    See  Hubner  2,  p.  265. 
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firmness,  "  ^fe  shall  return  to-morrow,  and  every  day,  for  we' have  sworn 
to  present  the  grievances  of  the  States  to  your-  notice  and  must  keep 
our  oath." 

"I  am  quite  as  well  acquainted  with  the  grievances  as  you,  and  to 
prove  it  to  you,  J  will  state  them  myself.  First,  you-  are  aggrieved  be- 
cause J  have  not  gone  to  Hungary  to  be  crowned  and  to  take  the  con-. 
stitutional  oath." 

"  Yes,  sire,  we  are  ;  and  this  grievance  leads  us  to  the-  second  one.— 
We  venture  to  ask  if,  secretly  and  without  the  consent  of  the  States,  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  has  heen  removed  to  Vienna."  ' 

"  "  \es,  it  has  been  removed,"  cried  Joseph  with  increasing  irritation. 
"  It  has  been  brought  •  me  to  whom  it  belongs;  but  I  shall  return  it 
to  Ofen,  when  the  strucMire  which  is  to  receive  it  is  completed" 

"  That  is  an  unconstitutional  act,"  said  Count  Palfy.  "  Is  it  not,  my 
friends]" 

"  It  is,"  cried  a  chorus  of  Magyars. 

"I  have  never  taken  the  oath  to  the  constitution,"  was  Joseph's  reply. 
"Hungary  would  have  to  undergo  signal  changes  before. I  ever  go  there 
to  be  crowned  as  your  king.  You  are  not  content  with  reigning  over 
your  vassals ;  you  desire  in  your  ambitious  presumption  to  reign  over 
me  also.  But  I  tell  you  that  I  am  no  royal  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a 
Republic  of  aristocrats — I  am  lord  and  king  of  all  my  provinces.  Hun- 
gary has  no  claim  to  a  separate  nationality,  and  once  for  all,  I  shall  no 
more  take  the  coronation-oath  there  than  I  shall  do  it  in  Tyrol,  Bohemia, 
Galicia,  or  Lombardy.  All  your  crowns  are  fused  into  the  imperial 
crown  of  Austria,  and  it  is  proper  that  I,  who  own  them  all,  should  pre- 
serve them  with  my  regalia  at  Vienna.  A^strifeand  jealousy  between 
the  provinces  composing  my  empire  jnust  cease.*  Provincial  interests 
must  disappear  before  national  exigencies.  This  is  all  that  1  have  to  say 
to  the  States  ;  but  I  wiU  say  to  yourselves  that  when  I  find  myself  ab- 
solute Lord  of  Hunga™  as  well  as  of  Austria,  1  will  go  thither  to  be 
crowned.  And  now,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Hungary,  what  other  grievance 
have  to  you  present  ■?" 

"  Our  second  grievance,  sire,  is,  that  to  the  great  humiliation  of  all 
Hungary,  our  nati%  tongue,  and  the  Latin  language  have  been  superced- 
ed by  the  German.  This,  t§o,  is  unconstitutional,  for  it  has  shut  out  all 
Hungarians,  in  a  measure,  from  public  office,  and  has  placed  the  admin- 
istration of  our  laws  in  the  hands  of  Austriaris,  perfectly  ignorant  of  our 
constitution."!  5 

"  To  this  I  have  to>  say  that  German  shall  be  thfe  language  of  tft  my- 
subjects.  Why  should  you  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  national  language  <P 
/am  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  my  tongue  shall  be  that  of- thy  provin- 
ces. If  Hungary  were  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Empire,  its 
language  doubtless  would  be  Hungarian  ;'  but  it  is  not,  and  therefore 
shall  you  speak  German.J;     I  will  now  pass  on  to  your  third  grievance, 

*  The  Emperor's  own  words  \X,etters  of  Joseph  Seopnd. 
tThe  words  of  the  Huogarianwotest  Hubner  2,  P.  266. 
$  The  Emperor  own  words.    See  Letter  of  Joseph  2d,  pages  76. 
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for  you  see  that  I  am  well  posted  on  the  subject  of  your  sufferings.  I 
have  numbered,  and  taxed  your  property,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  your 
constitution  which  exempts  you  from  taxation,  hi  my  opinion,  the  pri- 
vileges of  an  aristocracy  do  not  consistin  evading  their  share  of  the  na- 
tional burthens  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  should  asyume  it  voluntarily,  and 
for  the  weal  of  the  nation,  place  themselves  on  an  equality  \.it,h  the  peo- 
ple— each  class  striving  with  the  other  as  to  who  shall  best  pronnote  the 
prosperity  of  the  government.*  I  cannot  therefore  exempt  you  from 
paying  taxes." 

"  But,  sire,  this  tax  violates  our  rights,  and  our  constitution,"  replied 
Count  Palfy. 

11  Has  Hungary  a  constitution  %  A  tumultuosfc  States*diet,  privileged 
aristocracy — the  subjection  of  three-fifths  of  the*iation  to  the  remainder 
— is  this  a  constitution1?". 

"  It  is  the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  and  we  have  your  Majesty's  writ- 
ten  promise  that  you  would  respect  it.  But  even  had  wo  received  no 
solemn  declaration  of  the  sort,  upon, the  security  of  our  national  freedom 
depends  the  Austrian  right  of  succession  to  the*  throne  of  Hungary."f 

"You  dare  to  threaten  me?"  cried  Joseph  furiously. 

"No,  sire,  we  do  not  threaten  ;  we  are  in  presence  of  a  truth-loving 
monarch,  and  we  are  compelled  to  speak  the  unvarnished  truth.  We 
have  already  borne  much  from  your  Majesty's  ancestors,  But  until  the 
death  of  Maria  Theresa,  our  fundamental  laws  remained  inviolate.  True, 
in  the  last  years  of  her  life,  she  refused  to  allow  the  States-diet  to  as- 
semble ;  but  she  never  laid  her  hand  upon  our  constitution.  She  was 
crowned.  Queen  of  Hungary,  and  took  the  coronation-oath.  Charles  the 
Sixth,  and  Joseph  the  FirstTRd  likewise.  Each  one  guaranteed  us  the 
right  of  inheritance,  and  our  national  freedom. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  national  freedom  in  Hungary.  It  contains 
nothing  but  lords  and  vassals,  and  it  is  vassalage  tfjat  I  intend  to  abolish." 

"  Does  your  Majesty  think  that  the  general  flfcedom  of  the  State  is 
promoted  by  your  conscription-laws  ?" 

"  Ah !  Here,  we  have  grievance  the  fourth,"  exclaimed  Joseph.  "Yesr 
the  conscription  is  a  thorn  in  your  sensitive  sides,  because  it  claims  you 
as  the  children  and  servants  of  your  country,  and  f#ces  you  to  draw 
your  swords  in  her  defence."  » 

"  We  have  never  refused  our  blood  to  the  country,"  replied  Count? 
Palfy,  proudly  throwing  back  his  head,  "  and  if  her  rights  are  intact  to- 
day, it  is  because  we  have  defended  and  protected  them.  We  have 
fough^for  our  Fatherland,  however,  not  as  conscripts,  but  as  freemen. 
6ur  people  are  unanimous  in  their  abhorence  of  the  conscription  act- 
When  we  weigh  the  motives  and  consequences  of  this  act  we  can  draw- 
but  one  inference  from  either  :  that  we,  who  were  born  freemen,  are  to 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  and  to  be  trampled  underfoot  by  every  other 
province  of  Austria." 

*  The  Emperor's  own  words.    See  Letters  of  .Toaoph  2d,  page  95. 
t'I'ho  words  of  the  rTnnearian  profit     Hiitmer  1.  V  «f)S. 
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"  Rather  than  submit  to  such  indignity  we  will  lay  down  our  lives, 
for  we  are  of  one  mind,  and  would  sooner  die  than  lose  our  liberty  !" 

"And  I,"  cried  Joseph,  his  eyes  flashing  and  his  face  scarlet  with  pas- 
sion,  "  I  say  to  you  all  that  you  shall  live,  for  J,  your  king  and  master, 
command  you  to  do  so." 

An  angry  murmur  was  heard,  and  every  eye  looked  defiance"  at  the 
Emperor.  "  Ah,"  said  he.  scornfully,  "  you  would  ape  the  Polish  diet, 
and  dispute  the  will  of  your  King  !.  You  remember  how  the  King  of 
Poland  succumbed  to  dictation  !  I  am  another  and  a  different  man,  and 
I  care  neither  for  your  approbation  nor  for  your  blame.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  make  Hungary  prosperous,  and  therefore  I  have  abolished  the 
feudal  system  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  country.  You  Magyars  would  interfere,  with  me.  You  have- a 
constitution  at  variance  with  mfi  laws,  and  for  the  sake  of  apiece  of  rot- 
ten parchment  three  hundred  years  old,  Hungary-  must  be  suffered  to 
remain  uncivilized  forever  !  Away  with  your  mediaval  privileges  and 
rusty  escutcheons  !  A  new  century  has  dawned,  and  not  only  the  nobly 
born  shall  see  its  light,  but  the  people  who  until  now  have  been  thrust 
aside  by  your  arrogance!  If  enlightenment  violates  your  ancient  privi- 
leges, they  shall  be  swept  away  to  give  place  to  the  victorious  rights  of 
man!  And  this  is  my  answer  to  all  your  grievances.  Go  home,  ye 
Magyars,  assemble  your  peers,  and  tell  them  that  my  decision  is  unal- 
terable, and  that  what  I  have  done  With  deliberation,  I  shall  never  revoke. 
Go  home  and  tell  them  that  the  Emperor  has  spoken,,  and  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  submit !" 

With  a  slight  inclination,  Joseph  turned  his  back ;  and  before  the 
magnates  had  time  to  recover  themselves  and  to  reply  to  this  haughty, 
harangue,  the  Emperor  had  disappeared  and  closed  the  door. 

They  glanced  at  one  another  in  speechless  indignation.  They  had  ex- 
pected difficulty ;  but  such  insulting  rejection  of  their  petition)  they 
could  never  have  anticipated.  They  remembered  the  day  when  with  this 
same  Joseph  in  her  arms,  Maria  Theresa  had  appealed  to  their  fathers 
for  succor ;  they  remembered,  too,  how  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  loy- 
alty they  had  sworn  to  die  for  Maria  Theresa,  their  King! 

"  He  never  revokes !"  muttered  Palfy  after  a  long  silence.  "Yoti 
heard  him,  Magyars,  he  never  revokes ! — Shall  we  suffer  him  to  op- 
press us1?"  ' 

"  No,  no  !"  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Palfy  solemnly.  "  He  has  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let; we  raise  it,  and  strip  for  the  fight. — But  for  Hungary,  this  man 
had  been  ruined.  To-day  he  would  ruin  us,  and  we  cast  him  off.  Hence- 
forth our  cry  is, 

"  Moriamur  pro  rege  no&tro  Constituiione  /" 

"  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro  Constitutions  /"  echoed  the  Magyars,  eve- 
ry man  with  his  right  hand  raised  to  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  RECOMPENSE. 

For  four  weeks,  Rachel  had  been  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  all  per- 
sons, with  the  exception  of  a  Catholic  Priest  and  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  hav- 
ing been  refused  access  to  her.  But  at  the  expiration  of  this  time  a  de- 
puty from  the  imperial  chancery  was  admitted,  who  had  a,'  long  inter- 
view with  the  poor  girl,  and  at  dusk  another  visitor  presented  himself 
at  the  door  of  that  gloomy  abode.  This  last  one  was  Baron  Eskeles 
Flies. 

The  Sentinels  had  allowed  him  to  pass,  and  the  guards  in  Rachel's 
ante-room  gave, way  also,  for  the  Baron's  permit  to  visit  his  daughter 
was  from  the  Emperor.  With  a  respectful  inclination,  they  presented 
the  key  of  the  prisoner's  room  and  awaited  her  father's  orders. 

"  Go  below,  and  wait  until  I  call  you,"  said  he. 

"  Of  course,  as  we  are  commanded  in  the  permit  to  obey  you,  we  fol- 
low the  Emperor's  order." 

Herr  Eskeles  thanked  them,  and  putting  a  ducat  in  the  hand  of  each, 
the  men  departed  in  a  state  of  supreme  satisfaction.  They  had  scarcely 
left,' when  the  banker  bolted  the  door  from  the  inside,  and  crossed  the 
room  towards  the  opposite  door.  His  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could 
not  introduce  the  key  to  open  it,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
sofa,  and  there  recover  himself. 

''  Uiw  will  she  receive  me  V  thought  he.  "They  say  that  she  is  sad- 
ly changed,  and  that  her  father  would  scarcely  know  his  beautiful  child 
again."  Oh,  my  child,  will  I  be  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  your  grief  with- 
out falling  at  your  feet,  and  acknowledging  my  guilt?  But  pshaw  ! — 
She  is  safe  now  I  shall  take  her  home,  and  for  every  tear  that  she  has 
shed  I  will  give  her  a  diamond  bright  as  a  star.  She  shall  have  gold, 
pearls,  riches — and  be  once  more  the  envy  of  all  the  women  in  Vienna. 
Yes,  my  Rachel,  yes — Gold,  diamonds  and  happiness  ! 

He  turned  the  key,  and  the  door  opened.  Not  a  sound  greeted  his 
entrance  into  that  dismal  room,  wherein  four  fuhereal-looking  wax-lights 
were  burning  at  each  corner  of  a  square  table.  Even  so  had  the  lights 
burned  in  the  room  where  Rachel's  mother  once  lay  dead.  The  banker 
thought  of  this  as  between  those  flaring  lights  he  saw  the  pale  wan  fig- 
ure, on  the  sofa  that  seemed  as  rigid,  as  motionless,  and  as  white  as  a 

ctfrpse; 

Was  it  indeed  Rachel !  Those  pinched  features,  those  hollow  eyes, 
that  figure  so  bowed  with  sorrow,  could  that  be  his  peerless  daughter  ! 
What  had  diamonds  and  pearls  in  common  with  that  pale  spectre  ] 
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The  banker  could  scarcely  suppress  a  cry  of  anguish  as  he  gazed  upon 
the  wreck  of  so  touch  beauty.  But  he  gathered  courage  to  cross  the 
room,  and  stood  before  her. 

"Rachel,"  said  he  in  a  soft,  imploring  voice,  "  do  you  know  me?" 

"I  know  you,"  replied  she  without  moving,  "do  you  know  meV 

"  My  beloved  child,  my  heart  recognizes  you,  and  calls  you  to  itself. 
Come,  darling  come,  and  rest  within  your  father's  protectingtarms.  See, 
they  are  open  to  receive  you — i  have  forgiven  all,,  and  am  ready  to  de- 
vote "my  whole  life  to  your  happiness  !" 

He  opened  his  arms,  but  Rachel  did  not  stir.  She  looked  at  him,  and 
when  he  saw  the  look,  his  hands  dropped  neryeless  to  his  side. 

"  Where  is  Giinther  V  asked  she.     "  What  have  you  done  with  him  ?" 

"  i,  my  child  ?"  exclaimed  Eskeles.  "  The  Emperor  has  detected  him 
in  some  dishonorable  act,  (I  know  not  what,)  and  has  sent  him  as  a  re- 
cruit to  Hungary." 

"  I  have  heard  this  fable  before,"  s'aid  Rachel,  with  a  glance  of  scorn. 
"  The  priest  who  was  sent  to  convert,  has  tried  to  console  me  for  my 
loss  by  dinning  in  m,y  ears  that  Giinther  was  a  traitor;  but  I  know  bet- 
ter. He  is  the  victim  of  a  Jew's  revenge.  It  is  you  who  have  accused 
him  with  false  witnesses,  false  letters,  with  all  that  vengeance  can  in- 
spire, and  wicked  gold  can  buy.  You  are'the  accuser  of  my  noble  Giin- 
ther !"  By  this  time  she  had  arisen,  and  now  s^e  stood  confronting  him, 
with  her  wasted  ringer  pointing  towards  him,  and  her  sunken  eyes  glow- 
ing like  lights  from  a  dark,  deep  cave. 

"  Who  says  so?     Who  has  dared  to  accuse  jrteV  said  her  father. 

''•  Your  face  accuses  you  !  Your  eyes,  that  dare  not  encounter  mine  ! 
Nay— do  not  raise  your  hand  in  sacrilegious  protest,  but  answer  me. 
By  the  faith  of  your  ancestors  are  you  not  the  man  who  denounced  him?" 

He  could  not  meet  her  scrutinizing  glance.  He  averted  his  face, 
murmuring.  "  He  who  accused  him  is  no  better  than  himself.  But  it 
is  the  Emperor  who  condemned  him." 

"  The  Emperor  is  miserably  befooled,"  cried  Rachel.  ,"  He  knows 
not  the  subtlety  of  Jewish  revenge.  But  I  am  of  th«  Jewish  race,  and 
1  know  it.     I  know  my  father,  and  1  know  my  lover  !" 

"  In  this  hour  of  reunion  we  will  not  discuss  the  innocence,' or  guilt  of 
the  Emperor's  Secretary,"  said  the  banker  gently.  "  I  am  thankful  that 
the  dark  cloud  which  has  hidden  you  so  long  from  my  sight  is  lifted,  and 
that  all  is  well  with  us  again." 

"All  is  not  well— for  between  us  lies  the  grave  of  my'  happiness,  and 
that  grave  has  sundered  us  forever.  I  cannot  come  to  you,  my  father — 
the  memory  of  my. lover  is  between  us,  and  that  memory— Oh,  do  not 
call  it  a  cloud ! — 'Tis  the  golden  beani  of  that  sun  which  has  set,  but 
whose  rays  are  still  warm  within  my  breaking  heart.  I, say  nothing  to 
you  of  all  that  I  have  endured  during  these  four  weeks  of  anguish ;  but 
this  I  can  tell  you,  my  father^  that  I  have  never  repented  my  choice. — 
I  am  Giinther's  for  life,  and  for  death  which  is  the  birth  ofammor.tality  !" 

"  He  is  a  dishonored  man !"  said  Eskeles  frowning. . 


■  JOSfcl'H   THE  BECOME. 

''And  I,  t00j  will  be  dishonored  to-morrow,"  replied  Rachel. 

Her  father  smarted.  He  had  forgotten  the  disgrace 'which  threatened 
her. 

"  Rachel,"  said  he  with  exceeding  tenderness,  "  I  come  to  rescue  you 
from  shame,  and  suffering." 

"  To  rescue  me  ?"  echoed  she.      "  Whither  would  you  have  me  fly  3" 

"  To  the^iouse  of  your  father,  my  child." 

"!•  have  no  father,"  replied  she,  with  a  weary  sigh.  "My  father 
would  have  forced  my  heart,,  as  the  priest  and  the  rabbi  would  have  for- 
eed  ray  belief.  But  I  am  free  in  my  faith,  my  love  and  my  hate ;  and 
this  freedom  will  sustain  me  to-morrow  throughout  the  torture  and  shame 
of  a  disgraceful  punishment." 

"  You  surely  will  not  brave  the  lash!"  cried  her  father,  his  cheeks 
blanched  with  horror  at  the  thought.  "  You  will  be  womanly,  my  child, 
and  recant." 

"  I  must  speak  the  truth,"  said  she,  interrupting  him.  "  The  doors 
of  the  Synagogue  as  well  as  those  of  the  Church  are  closed  against  me. 
I  am  no  Jewess,  and  you  forced  me  to  swear  that  I^would  never  become 
a  Christian.  But  what  matters  it?"  continued  she,  kindling  with  enthu- 
siasm, "  I  believe  in  God — the  God  of  love  and  mercy,  and  to-morrow  I 
shall  see  His  face  !" 

"You  would  destroy  j^ourself?"  cried  her  father,  his  senses  almost  for- 
saking him. 

"No — but  do  you  suppose  that  I  shall  survive  the  severity  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  lash  w^hich  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor  to  inflict 
upon  me  ?  No,  my  father,  I  shall  die  before  the  executioner  has  time 
to  strike  his  second  blow  !" 

"Rachel,  my  Rachel,  do  not  speak  such  dreadful  wqrds,"  cried  Eske- 
les,  wringing  his  hands  in  despair.  "  You  cannot  be  a  Christian,  I  know 
it,  for  their  belief  is  unworthy  of  a  pure  soul.  How  could  you  ever  give 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  a  race  who  have  outlawed  you  because  you 
scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  !  But  confess  yourself  a  Jewess,  and  all  will 
be  well  'with  us  once  more." 

"  1  shall  never  return  to  the  Jrewish  God  of  wrath  and  revenge!  My 
God  is  all  love.  1  must  acknowledge  Him  before  the  world,  and  die 
for  his  sake !" 

There  was  a  pause.  Rachel  was  calm  and  resolute,  her  father,  almost 
distracted.     After  a  time  he  spoke  again. 

"  So  be  it  then,"  cried  he,  raising  his  hand  to  heaven.  "  Be  a  Chris- 
tian—I absolve  you  from  your  oath ;  and  O  my  Rachel !  if  I  sought  the 
world  for  a  proof  of  my  over  weening  love,  it  could  offer  nothing  to 
compare  with  this  sacrifice.     Go,  say  child,  and  become  a  Christian." 

She  shook  her  head.     "  The  Christian's  cruelty  has  cured  me  of  my 
love  for  Christianity.     I  can  never  be  one  of  a  race  who  have  persecu- 
ted my  innocent  lover.     As  for  you,  the  eause  of  his  martyrdom^  hear 
my  determination,  and  "know  that  it  is  inflexible — I  am  resolved  to  en- 
dure the  punishment;  and  when  the  blood  streams -from  my  back,  and 
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ray  frantic  cries  pierce  the  air  until  they  reach  j'our  palace-walls  *  when 
in  the  midst  of  the  gapiDg  populace,  iny  body  lies  stretched  upon  the  mar- 
ketplace, dishonored  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner— -then  shall  your  re- 
venge have  returned  to  you  ;  for  the' whole  world  will  point  at  you  as 
you  pass  and  say,  'He  is  the  father  of  the  woman  who  was  whipped  to 
death  by  the  hangman  !'  " 

"  Alas,"  sobbed  the  lather,  "  I  see  that  you  hate  me,  and-  yet-  T  must 
rescue  you,  even  against  your,  own  will.  The  Emperor  has  given  me  a 
pass  to  Paris.  It  is  himself  who  allows  me  to  escape' with  my  poor, 
misguided  child.  Come,  dear  Rachel,  come,  e*re  it  be  too  late,  and  in 
Paris  we  can  forget  our  sorrows  and  begin  life  anew !" 

"  No — he  has  made  the  law,  and  he  must  bear  the  consequences  of 
his  own  cruelty.  He  need  not  think  to  rescue  himself  from  the  odium 
of  his  acts  by  conniving  at  my  escape  !  I  hate  that  Emperor,  the  op- 
pressor of  my  beloved  ;  and  as  he  dishonored  Gurither,  so  shall  he  dis- 
honor me.     Our  woes  will  cry  to  heaven  for  vengeance  and " 

But  Rachel  suddenly  ceased,  and  fell  back  upon  a  chair.  She  had  no 
longer  the  strength  to  repulse  her  lather,  as  he  raised  her  in  his  arms 
and  laid  her  upon  the  sofa.  He  looked  into  her  marble  face,  and  put 
his  lips  to  hers. 

"  She  has  swooned,"  "cried  he  in  despair.  "  We  must  fly  at  once. 
Rachel,  Rachel,  awake !     The  time  is  almost  up — come,  we  must  away  !" 

She  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  around.  "  Come,  my  daughter," 
said  her  father,  kissing  her  wasted  hands. 

She  said  nothing,  but  stared  and.  smiled  a  vacant  smile.  Again  he 
took  her  hands,  and  saw  that  they  were  hot  and  dry.  Her  breath,  too, 
was  hot,  and  yet  her  pulse  was  feeble  and  fitfuL 

Her  father,  in  his  agony,  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  the  unconscious 
girl.  But  this  was  no  time  for  waiting.  He  rose  to  his  feet  again,  and 
darting  from  the  room,  offered  a  handful  of  gold  to  the  sentry  if  he 
would  but  seek  a  physician.  Then  he  returned  to  Rachel.  She  lay  still 
with  her  eyes  wide,  wide  open,  while  she  murmured  inaudible  words, 
which  he  vainly  strove  to  .undeKstand. 

At  length  came  the  physician.  He  bent  over  the  patient,  examined 
her  pulse,  felt  her  forehead,  and  then  burning  to  the  banker,  who  ,stood 
by  with  his  heart  throbbing  as  if  it  would  burst, 

"Are  you  a  relative  of  the  lady  V  asked  he. 

"  1  am"  her  father,"  replied  Eskeles,  and  even  in  -this  terrible  hour,  he 
felt  a  thrill  of  joy  as  he  spoke  the  words. 

"  I  regret  then  to  say  to  you  that  she  is  very  ill.  Her  malady  is  ty- 
phoid fever,  in  its  most  dangerous  form.  I  fear  that  she  will  not  recov- 
er ;  she  must  have  been  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  have  concealed  her  ill- 
ness.    Has  she  suffered  mentally  of  late  ?"  f 

"Yes,  1  believe  that  she  has,"  faltered  the  banker.     'VWiH  she  die?" 

"  I  am  afraid  to  give  you  auy  hope,— the  disease  hasgone  so  far.  Ifc 
is  strange — Was  thpre  no  relative  near  her,  to  see  how  ill  she  has  been 
for  so  long  a  time?"  •■■> 
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Gracious  heaven  !  What  torture  he  inflicted  upon  the  guilty  father  T 
At  that  moment  he  would  have  recalled  Giiuther  and  welcomed  him  as 
a  son,  could  his  presence  haye  saved  the  child  whom  himself  had  mur- 
dered ! 

"  Doctor,"  said  he  in  husky  trembling  tones,  "Doctor,  you  must  save 
my  clfild.  Ask  what  you  will — I  am  rioh,  and  if  you  restore  her  to  me, 
you  shall  have  a  million  !" 

';  Unhappily,  life  cannot  be  bought  with  gold,"  replied  the  physician. 
"God  alone  can  restore  her.  We  can  do  naught  but  assist  nature,  and 
alleviate  her  sufferings." 

'•  How  can  we  alleviate  her  suffering  ?"  asked  Eskeles  humbly,  for  his 
spirit  was  broken. 

"  By  cool  drinks,  and  cold  compressions  upon  her  head,"  said  the  phy- 
sician.    "  Are  there  no  women  here  to  serve  her  ?" 

"No,"  murmured  the  banker.  "My  daughter  is  a  prisoner.  She  is 
Rachel  Eskeles  Flies.*5 

"Ah!  The  Deist  who  was  to  have  suffered  to  morrow?  Poor,  poor 
child,  neither  Church  nor  Synagogue  can  avail  her  now,  for  God  will 
take  her  to  himself." 

"But  there  is  a  possibility  of  saving  her,  is  there  not1?"  asked  the  fa- 
ther imploringly.  "  We  must  try  everything,  for — —she  must  be- 
saved  !" 

"Must?"  repeated  the  physician.  "Think  you  because  you  are  rich 
that  you  can  bribe  Heaven  1  See,  rathe,r,  how  impotent  your  wealth 
has  been  to  make  your  beautiful  child  happy,  (for  I  know  her  story,) 
and  now  in  spite  of  all  the  gold  for  which  you  have  sacrificed  her,  she 
will  die  of  a  broken  heart !"  • 

Just  then  Rachel  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and  clasping  both  her  hands 
around  her  head,  cried  out  that  her  brain  was  on  fire. 

"  Cold  compressions — quick  " — exclaimed  the  physician  imperatively; 
arid  the  banker  staggered  into  Rachel's  dressing-room — the  room  which 
Giinther  had  so  daintily  fitted  up — and  brought  water,  and  a  soft  fine 
towel,  which  his  trembling  hands  could  scarcely  bind  upon  his  poor 
child's  head.  Then  as  her  moaning  ceased,  and  her  arms  dropped,  he 
passed  into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  for  now  he  began  to  hope  that  she  would 
be  spared  to  him. 

"  We  must  have  female  attendance  here,"  said  the  physician.  "She 
must  be  put  to  bed  and  tenderly  watched.  Go,  Baron,  and  bring  your  ser- 
vants. I  "will  see  the  Emperor  and  take  upon  myself  the  responsibility 
of  having  infringed  his  orders.  Before  such  imminent  peril,  all  impris- 
onment is  at  an  end." 

"  I  cannot  leave  her,"  returned  the  Baron.  "  You  say  she  has  but 
f»w  days  to  live ;  if  so,  I  cannot  spare  one  second  of  her  life.  I  entreat 
of  you,  take  my  oarriage  and,  in  mercy,  bring  the  servants  for  me.  0, 
listen !  she  screams  again — Doctor,  go,  I  entreat !  Here — fresh  com- 
ffessions— water  !  0,  be  quick  !" 
And  agaia  the  wretched  man  bent  over  his  child,  and  laid  the  cloths 
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upon  her  head.  The  physician  had  gone,  and  ho  was  alone  with  his 
treasure.  He  felt  it  a  relief  to  be  able  to  kiss  her  hands,  to  weep  aloud, 
to  throw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  pray  to  the  God  of  Israel  to  spare 
his  idol ! 

The  night  went  by,  the  servants  came,  and  the  physician,  examining 
his  patient  again,  promised  to  return  in  a  few  hours.  Kachel  was  car- 
ried to  her  bed,  and  hour  after  hour,  the  banker  sat  patient  and  watch- 
ful, listening  to  every  moan,  echoing  every  sigh  ;  afraid  to  trust  his  pre^ 
cious  charge  to  any  one,  lest  the  vigilance  of  another  might  fail. 

A  day  and  another  night  went  by,  and  still  no  sleep  had  come  ovei 
those  glaring  eyes.  But  she  wept  bitter  tears,  and  when  he  heard  hei 
broken-murmured  words  of  anguish,  he  thought  he  would  go  mad ! 

But  sometimes  in  her  fever-madness  she  smiled  and  was  happy.  Then 
she  laughed  aloud,  and  spoke  to  her  beloved,  who,  was  always  at  hei 
side.  She  had  not  once  pronounced  the  name  of  her  father  •  she  "seem 
ed  to  have  forgotten  him,  remembering  nothing  in  all-her  past  life  save 
her  love  for  Giinther. 

Often  her  father  'knelt  beside  her,  and  with  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  implored  a  look,  a  word — one  single  word  of  fofgiveness.  Bui 
Rachel  laughed  and  sang,  heedless  of  the  despairing  wretch  who  laj 
stricken  to  the  earth  at  her  side;  while  the  lover  whom  she  caressed 
was  far  away  unconscious  of  the  blessing. 

Suddenly  she"  uttered  a  wild  cry,  and  starting  up,,  threw  her  arms  con 
vulsively  about.  Now  she  invoked  the  vengeance  of  heaven  upon  Giln 
ther's  murderers,  and  at  last — at  last,  Was  heard  the  name  of  her  father 
She  cursed  him  ! 

With  a  cry  as  piercing  as  that  of  the  poor  maniac,  Eskeles  Fliee  sanl 
upon  his  knees  and  wept  aloud, 

Rachel  gradually  grew  more  tranquil ;  and  now  she  lay  back  or 
her  pillow  with  a  happy  smile  once  more  upon  her  lips.  But  shispokt 
not  a  word.  Once  more  she  sighed  "  Giinther,"  and  then  relapsed  intc 
silence. 

Into  a  silence  that  seemed  so  breathless  and  so  long  that  her  fathei 
arose,  frightened,  from  his  knees.  He  bent  over  his  smiling  child,  an^ 
her  face  seemed,  transfigured.  Not  a  sigh  stirred  her  bosom,  not  a  mqar> 
fluttered  from  her  lipj».  But  that  smile  remained  so  long  unchanged, 
and  her  eyes surely  they  were  glazed ! 

Yes ! Kachel  was  dead.*  !' 

*  ThesadfateofGunther  andofhis'beautifnl  Eachel  in  mentioned  by  Hormayr  in  huwork1 
The  Emperor  Francis  and  Metternich.    A  fragment.    P.  78.  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  KEBHI.UQN  IN  XEXHERLANJJS. 

The  Emperor  Joseph  was  in  the  Crimea  on  a  visit  to  the  Empress  of 
Russia.  Here  he  witnessed  a  great  triumph  prepared  for  Catharine  by 
Potemkin,  It  was  her  first  greeting  at  Sebastapol,  from  that  navy  which 
was  to  confer  upon  Russia,  the  dominion  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Potemkin  invited  Catharine  and  Joseph  to  a  dinner  served  in  a  paviliou 
erected  for  the  occasion.  The  festivities  were  interrupted  by  the  clash 
of  military  music;  and  as  the  Russian  Empress  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror stepped  out  of  the  pavilion,  the  fleet  arranged  in  line  of  battle,  was 
before  them,  and  greeted  them  with  a  salute  of  a  hundred  guns.  As 
they  ceased,  Potemkin  turned  to  Catharine,  and  cried  out  in  tones  ofjov-' 
ful  enthusiasm  : 

';  The  voice  of  the  cannon  proclaims  that  the  Black  Sea  has  found  its 
mistress,  and  that  ere  long  the  flag  of  Russia  shall  wave  triumphant  over 
the. towers  of  Constantinople.* 

On  another  occasion,  Joseph  was  sailing  around  the  bay  of  Sebastopol, 
in  company  with  the  Empress,  Potemkin,  and  the  French  Ambassador. 
As  they  neared  the  fleet,  Potemkin  pointing  out  the  five  and  twenty  ves- 
sels of  war,  exclaimed, 

"  These  ships  await  my  Sovereign's  word  to  spread  their  sails  to  the 
wind,  and  steer  for  Constantinople."*      , 

As  Potemkin  spoke,  Catharine's  eyes  were  turned  to  the  south  where 
Stamboul  still  defied  her  rule,  and  ambitious  aspirations  filled  her  heart. 
Joseph,  however,  looked  down  upon  the  foaming  waters,  and  no  one  saw 
the  curl  of  his  lip,  as  Catharine  and  Potemkin  continued  the  subject,  and 
spoke  of  the  future  Greek  Empire. 

For  Joseph  had  lost  all  faith  in  the  brilliant  schemes  with  which 
Catharine  had  dazzled  his  imagination  at  St.  Petersburg. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  had  followed  her  ambitious  vagaries, 
had  long  since  died  out,  and  he  had  awakened  from  his  dreams  of  great- 
ness. 

All  the  pomp,  and  splendor  which  Potemkin  had  conjured  from  the 
ashes  of  a  conquered  country,  could  not  deceive  Joseph. 

Behind  the  stately  edifices  which  had  sprung  up  like  the  palaces  of 
Aladdin,  he  saw  the  ruins  of  a  desolated  land  ;  in  the  midst  of  the  cheer- 
ing multitudes,  whom  Potemkin  had  assembled  together  to  do  homage 
to  Catharine,  he  saw  the  grim-visaged  Tartars,  whose  eyes  were  glowing 
*  Bee  Conflict  for  the  possession  of  the.  Black  Sea.   Theodore  Mundt,  page*  258  and  205. 
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with  deadly  hatred  of  her  who  had  either  murderedj  or  driven  into  exile 
fifty  thousand  of  their  race.  '         ,      f 

Nevertheless,  he  entered  with  his  usual  grace  and'  affability  into  all 
Catharine's  schemes,  for  the  improvement  of  her  new  domains.  Not 
far  from  Sevastopol,  she  proposed  to  lay  the  foundations-of  a*new'city, 
and  the  Emperor  was  invited  to  take  a  part  in  the  ceremonies."'' 

Amid  the  booming  of  cannon,  the  loud  strains  of  martial  music; -and 
the  cheers  of  her  followers,  the  Empress  laid  the  first  stone  of  the. city 
«>f  Caterinoslaw,  and  after  her,  the  Emperor  took  up  the  mortar  and 
trowel,  and' laid  the  second  one.  He  performed  his  part  of  the  drama 
with  becoming  solemnity  ;  but  about  an  hour  later,  as  heVas  taking  his 
customary  afternoon  -walk  with  the  Frenah  Ambassador  Mr.  de  Sigqr, 
he  laughed  and  said, 

"The  Empress  and  I  have  been  working  magic  to-day;  for  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  we  have  built  up  an  entire  city.  She  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  place,  and  1  the  last."* 

But  in  the  very  midst  of  these  festivities,  a  courier  arrived  with  let- 
ters for  the  Emperor  from  Prince  Kaunitz— The  Prince  besought  him 
to  return  at  once;  for  the  discontent  which  had  existed,  froni  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  in  Netherlands,  had  kindled  into  open  rebellion, 
■which  threatened  the  imperial  throne  itself.  Joseph  took  hasty  leave  of 
Catharine,  but  renewed  his  promise  to  sustain  and  assist  her,  whenever 
she  put  into  execution,  her  designs  against  Turkey. 

On  the  Emperor's  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  found  new  couriers  were,  await- 
ing him,  with  still  more  alarmingintelligence.  Thepeople  wereYrantie, 
and  witli  the  clergy  at  their  head,  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  "Joy- 
euse  Entree.'''' 

"  And  all  this,"  cried  the  Emperor,  "  because  1  have  summoned  a 
soap-boilerto  Vienna  for  trial." 

»"  Yes,  your  Majesty,  but  the  Joyeuse  Entree  exacts  that' the 'people  of 
Brabant  shall  be  tried  in  their  own  country,''  said  Prince  Kajamtz,  with 
a  shrug.  "The  Brabantians  know  every  line  of  their  constitution  by 
heart."  ',        /  -        -.     '   '         . 

"  Well,  they  shall  learn  to  know  me  also  by  heart,"  returned  Joseph 
with  irritation.'  ■"  Brabant  is  mine  ;  it  is  but  a  province  of  my  Empire 
and  the  Brabantians,  like  the  Hungarians,  are  nothing'  but  Austrian's.' 
The  bishop  ofErankenberg  is  not  lord  6f  Brabant,  and  lam  resolved  to 
enlighten  this  priest-ridden  people  in  spite  .of  their  writhings.*'' 

'^But  unhappily  the  priests  in  Begium  and  Brabant,  are  mjgjitier  than 
your  Majesty,"  returned  Kaunitz.  "  The  bishop  of  Frankinhefg  is  the 
veritable  Lord  of  Brabant,  for  he  controls  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  there,  while  your  Majesty  can  do  nothing  but  comfc^Bd  their  un- 
gracious obedience.  It  is  the  bishop  of  Frankenberg  who  prejudiced 
the  people  agajnst  the  imperial  seminaries."  ,    ■■'.•*' 

"1  can  well  believe  that  they  are  distasteful  to  a  bigot,"  cried  J'bsepb 

"  for  the  theological  course  of  the  .priests  who  are  to  be  educated  there 

*  Mawon;    Memoires  secretes  trtt  in  KuEsIfe,  Ycl  1, 
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is  prescribed  by  me.  I  do  not  intend  that  the  children  of  Levi  shall 
monopolize  the  minds  and  hearts  of  my  people  any  longer.*  This 
haughty  Prelate  shall  learn  to  know  that  I  am  his  Emperor,  and  that  the 
arm  of  the  Pope  is  powerless  to  shield,  where  I  have  resolved  to  strike," 

41  If  youj  Majesty  goes  to  work  in  this  fashion,  instead  of  crushing  the 
influence  of  the  Bishop,  you  may  irretrievably  lose  your  own.  Belgium 
is  a  dangerous  country.  The  people  cherish  their  abuses  as  constitution- 
al rights,  and  each  man  regards  the  whole  as  his    individual  property." 

"  Afld  because" I  desire  to  make  them  happy  and  free,  they  cry  out 
agains.t  me  as  an  innovator  who  violates  these  absurd  rights.  O,  my 
friend,  I  feel  sometimes  so  exhausted  by  my  struggles  with  ignorance 
and  selfishness,  that  I  often  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  stupid 
masses  to  their  fate  !" 

"  They  deserve  nothing  better,"  replied  Kaunitz,  with  his  usual  phlegm. 
"They  are  thankless  children,  whom  he  can  win,  who  feeds  them  with 
sugar.  Your  Majesty  perhaps  has  not  sufficiently  conciliated  their  weak- 
ness. You  have  been  too  honest  in  your  opposition  to  their  rotten  pri- 
vileges. Had  you  undermined  the  Joyeme  Entree  by  degrees,  it  would 
lave  fallen  of  itself.  But  you  have  attempted  to  blow  it  up,  and  the 
result  is  that  these  Belgian  children  cry  out  that  the  temple  of  liberty  is 
m.fire,  and  your  Majesty  is  the  incendiary.  Now  had  you  allowed  the 
Soap-boiler  to  be  tried  by  the  Jaws  of  his  own  land,  the  first  to  condemn 
ind  punish  him,  would  have  been  his  own  countrymen  :  but  your  course 
if  action  has  transformed  him  into  a  martyr,  and  now  the  Belgians  are 
mourning  for  him  as  a  jewel  above  all  price  !" 

"  I  cannot  make  use  of  artifice,  or  stratagem  ;  with  the  banner  of  Truth 
in  my  hand,  I  march  forward  to  the  battle  of  life." 

"But  with  your  eyes  fixed  upon  that  banner,  you  may  fall  into  the 
precipices  which  your  enemies  have  dug  for  you.     lhave  often  told  your 
Majesty  that  politics  can  never  be  successful  without  stratagem.     Let' 
your  standard  be  that  of  Truth  if  you  will,  but  when  the  day  looks  un- 
propitious,  fold  it  up,  that  fools  may  rally  around  it  unawares." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  sighed  the  Emperor;  "but  all  this  is  verj 
s*ad.  I  have  meant  well  by  my  subjects,  but  they  misinterpret  my  ac- 
tions, and  accuse  me  of  tyranny.  1  go  to  them  with  a  heart  full  of  love, 
and  they*  turn  upon  me  as  though  I  were  an  enemy.  But  I  will  not  re- 
lent !  I  must  be  free  to  act  as  seems  best  to  myself.  The  Joyeusc  En- 
tree is  in  my  way.  'Tis  a  Gordian  knot  whteh  must  be  unloosed  before 
Belgium  can  be  truly  mine — I  have  no  time  to  untie  it,  it  must  be  cut 
in  twain .!" 

Just  then-  the  door  of  the  Chancery  opened,  and  one  of  the  Secretaries 
came  forward. 

"  Sire  "  said  he,  "  a. courier  has  arrived  from  Brussels,  with  dispatches 
from  Count  Belgiojoso,  to  his  Highness." 

"I  had  ordered  my  dispatches  to  be  sent  after  me,  your  Majesty,"  said 

*'NRn  Jinjwse  M/itrce"  was  the  old  Constitution  which  Philip  the  Good,  on  his  entrance  into 
Brusse\s,"had  granted  to  the  Beigian^. 
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Kaunitz,  taking  the  papers,  and  motioning  the  Secretary  to  withdraw. 
"  Does  your  Majesty  allow  ine  to  read  thein  ?"    >' 

"By  all  means.  Let  us  hope  thai  they  bring  us  good. news:  I  gave 
stringent  orders  to  Belgiojoso  to  see  that  my  will  was  parried  out  in 
Belgium.  ]  bade  him.  inform  the  people  that  they.shouLd  not  have  their 
precious  Soap-boiler  back.  That  he  was  my  subject,  and  I  intended  to 
have  him  tried  here.  1  told  him  moreover  that  like  all  my  other  sub- 
jects, the  Belgians  must  pay  new  taxes  without  expecting  to  be  consult- 
ed as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure."  '  • 

"Belgiojoso  has  obeyed  your  Majesty's  commands,^  remarked  Kaunitz 
who  had  just  finished  the  first  dispatch.  "And  the  consequence  is 'that 
the  good  people  of  Brussels  broke  his  windows  for  him." 

"They  shall  pay  dear  for  those  windows,"  cried  Joseph. 
'*'  He  told  them,  furthermore,  that  iii  spite  of  the  eighth  article  of  their 
constitution,  they  should  pay  extraordinary  taxes,  whereupon  they  an- 
swered him  with  the  fifty-ninth  article." 

"What  says  the  fifty-ninth  article?" 

u  It  says  that  when  the  sovereign  violates,  in  any  serious  way,  the 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Joy  ewe  Entree,  the  people  are  released  from  all 
obligations  towards  him." 

'•  That  is  the  language  of  treason  !"  cried  Joseph. 

"  Ami  treason  it  is,"  returned  Kaunitz,  folding  the  second  dispatch. 
"The  people  collected  in  the  streets,  and  the  burghers,  arming  them- 
selves, marched  to  the  palace  of  the  Governor-general  and  demanded 
admittance." 

"And  he,  what  did  he  do  ?" 

"  He  received  them,  sire,"  said  Kaunitz  despondingly. 

"  And  what  said  he  to  the  insolent  demands  of  the  rebels  ?-^You  are 
silent,  Kaunitz,  and  1  see  in  your  countenance  that  you  'have  .bad  news 
for  me.  I  know  my  brother-in-law,  Albert  of.Saxony,  or  rather,  [know 
my  sister  Christine.  Prom  her  youth  she  has  been  my  enemy,  forever 
crossing  me  in  every  purpose  of  my  life  !  Christine  was  sure  to  prompt 
him  to  something  in  opposition  to  my  wishes  " 

"  It  would  appear  that  you  are  right,  sire,"' replied  Kaunitz.  "The 
buro-hers  exacted  of  the  Govenor-general  that  they  should  be  reinstated 
1n  all  the  rights  of  the  Joyeuse  Entree,  without  exception  whatsoever." 

Their  Joyeuse  Entree  is  nothing  .but  a  mass  of  impertinent  privileges,, 
which  Christine  herself  could  not  desire  to  concede,"  cried  "Joseph.  "  I 
am  curious  then  to  know  how  my  brother-in-law  crept  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty.    What  was  his  answer?" 

"He  asked  vti  me  for  reflection,  sire-r-twelve  hours.  It.was  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  burghers  came  to  him.'" 

"  Did  they  go  quietly  home  then  ?'•      ' 

"  No,  sire.  They  surrounded  the  palace,  their  numbers  continually 
increasing  until  the  place  was  filled  with  armed  men  supported  by  thou- 
sands of  insurgents,  who  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  '  Give  us  the  Joyeuse 
Ervtree  \    The  Joyeuse  Entree  forever !' " 
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!;  Kaunitz,  the  au*wer  o!  the  Elector  of  Saxony  must  have  been  a  dis- 
graceful one,  or  you  would  not  be  at  such  pairis  to  describe  the  claroora 
of  the  rebellious  'multitude.     Tell  me  at  once  what  occurred." 

"Sire,  w-hen  tb>  twelve,  hours  bad.  expired,  the  burghers  forced  the 
palace-doors,  and  two  hundred  armed  men  rushed  unannounced  into  the 
presence  of  the  Duke." 

"  Well — 'Well,"  cried  Joseph  breathing  heavily. 

"The  Govenor  was  obliged  to  yield,  aud  to  promise  them  that  their 
constitution  should  be  reinstated  !" 

The  Emperor  uttered  a  cry  of  fury,  and  grew  pale  with  rage.  "He 
reinstated  the  Joyeme  Entree  !  He  presumed  to  do  it !  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  Christine  was  my  enemy  !  She  it  is  who  has  brought  this  hu- 
miliation upon,  me!  She  has  dared  revoke  what  I  had  commanded  !— 
Oh,  how  those  vulgar  rebels  must  have  laughed,  to  see  that  with  their 
pestiferous  breath  they  had  power  to  blow  away  my  edicts  like  so  many 
card-houses!" 

"Not  at  all,  sire,"  said  Kaunitz  with  composure.  "  There  was  no 
jesting  among  the  people,  although  they  were  very  happy,  and  passed 
the  nights  in  shouts  of  joy.  Brussels  was  illuminated,  and  six  hundred 
young  men  drew  the  carriage  of  the  Elector  and  Electress  to  the  theatre 
amid  cries  of '  Long  live  the  Emperor !  Long  live  the  Joyeuse  Entree,  P  " 

"  Long  live  the  Emperor  !"  cried  Joseph  contemptuously.  "  They 
treat  me  as  savages  do  their  wooden  idols.  When  they  are  unpropU 
tious,  they  beat  them  ;  when  otherwise,  they  set  them  up  and  adore 
them  again.  Those  over  whom  I  reign,  however,  shall  see  that  lam  no 
wooden  idol,  but  a  man  and  a  monarch,  who  draws  his  sword  to  avenge 
an  affront  from  whomsoever  received.  Blood  alone  will  extinguish  the 
lire  of  this  rebellion,  and  it  shall  be  quenched  in  the  blood  of  the  rebels. 

"Many  a  throne  has  been  overturned  by  the  wild  waves  of  human 
blood,"  said  Ivaunitz  thoughtfully,  "and  many  a  well-meaning  prince 
has  been  branded  by  history  as  a  tyrant,  because  he  would  have  forced 
reform  upon  nations  unprepared  to  receive  it.  The  insurgent  states  have 
some  show  of  justice  on  their  side  ;  and  if  your  Majesty  adopts  severe 
measures  towards  them,  they  will  parade  themselves  before  the  world 
as  martyrs." 

"  And  yet  I  alone  am  the  martyr,"  cried  Joseph  bitterly.  "  The  mar- 
tyr of  liberty  and  enlightenment.  O,  Kaunitz  how  hard  it  is  to  be  for- 
ever misunderstood !  '  To  see  those  whom  we  love  led  astray  by  the 
wickedness  of  others  !  I  must  crush  this  rebellion  by  force,  and  yet  the 
real' criminals  are  the  clergy." 

"If  you  think  so,"  said  Kaunitz  shrewdlyj  "then  be  lenient  towards 
the  misguided  people.  Perhaps  mildness  may  prevail.  Belgium  is 
united  to  a  man,  and  if  you  enforce  your  will,  you  must  crush  the  entire 
nation.  JSuch  extreme  measures  must  be  resorted  to,  only,  when  all 
other  rheans  shall  have  been  exhausted." 

"What  other  means  do  you  counsel  ?"  asked  Joseph,  irritated. 
"  Would  you  have  me  treat  with  the  rabble  ?" 
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,c  No,  sire,  but  treat  with  the  people.  When  an  entire  nation  arc  uni- 
ted, they  rise  to  equality  with  their  rulers,  and  it  is  no  condescension 
then  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  if  he  listen  to  their  grievances  and  tem- 
porise with  the  aggrieved.  You  have  not  yet-  tri^d  personal  negotia- 
tions with  your  Netherlander,  sire.  Call  a  deputation  of  them  to  Vien- 
na. We  shall  thereby  gain  time,  the  insurgents  will  grow  more  dispas- 
sionate, and  perhaps  we  may  reason  them  into  acquiescence.  Once  get 
as  far  as  an  armistice  with  your  rebels,  and  the  game  is  yours  ;  for  in- 
surgents are  poor  diplomatists.  Let  me  advise  your  Majesty  to  dissim- 
ulate your  anger,  and  send  conciliatory  messages."  ' 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  Emperor  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  be  it  so.  I  will 
do  as  you  like,  but  1  must  forever  and  ever  yieldmy  will  to  that  of  oth- 
ers. Call  a  deputation  of  the  provinces  and  cite  the  Governor-general 
and  his  wife  also  to  Vienna.  I  will  investigate  as  a  father,  before  I  con- 
demn as  a  judge.  But  if  this  last  proof  of  my  goodness  should  be  of  no* 
avail,  then  I  shall  strike — and  if  blood  flow  in  torrents — upon  their  heads 
and  .not  mine  be  the  s\n  !"* 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  IMPERIAL  SUITOR. 

A  half  year  had  passed  away.  The  deputation  from  Netherlands  had 
visited  Vienna,  and  had  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  affability  of  the 
Emperor.  They  returned  home,  taking  with  them  his  assurance  that 
their  time-honored  usages  should  be  respected,  and  that  Joseph  himself 
would  be  the  guardian  of  their  ancient  rights.  He  merely  desired  to 
free  them  from  "  certain  abuses  which  in  the  lapse  of  time  had  crept  in- 
to their  constitution."  To  this  end  he  promised  that  an  imperial,  dele- 
gation should  visit  Brussels  to  consult  with  the  States. 

The  two  Envoys'  publicly  sent  by  the  Emperor  were  Count  Von  Traut- 
mannsdorf  and  General  d' Alton.  But  to  these  he  added  a  secret  envoy 
in  the  person  of  Count  Dietrichstein,  the  former  Marshal  of  Maria  The- 
resa's household.. 

"  I  know  that  my  two  ambassadors  will  find  a  wise  mentor  in  you, 
Count,"  said  Joseph  as  Dietrichstein  was  taking  leave  of  hirn.  "T  thank 
you  for  sacrificing  your  pleasant  home  with  its  associations,  to  my  in- 
terest; for  no  man,  so  well  as  you,  can  enlighten  publio  opinion  as  to 
my  character  and  intentions." 

"  Your  Majesty  knows  that  not  only  my  comfort,  but  my  life  are  at 

*  Joseph's  oivn  words     8ee  Hutiticr  U,  V  454, 
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the  disposal  of  my  Emperor,"  replied  the  Count.  "  I  deserve  no  credit 
for  this  -  it  comes  to  me  as  a  proud  inheritance  from  an  ancestry  who 
have  ever  been  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  House  of  Bapsburg." 

"  I  wish  that  I  knew  how  to  testify  my  sense  of  your  loyalty,  and  to 
prove  to  you  that  tfffe  Hapsburgers  have  grateful  hearts,"  exclaimed  the 
Emperor. 

"  Sire,"  said  Count  Dietrichstein  solemnly,  "  it  is  in  your  power  to  do 
so.  If  your  Majesty  really  thinks  that  my  family  are  deserving  of  it, 
you  can'  confer  upon  us  a  very  great  favor.;' 

"Speak,  then,"  replied  Joseph  eagerly.  "Speak,  for  your  wish  is  al- 
ready granted.  I  well  know  that  Count  Dietrichstein  can  ask  nothing 
that  [  would  not  accord  !" 

"  1  accept  your  Majesty's  kindness,"  said  Dietrichstein,  in  the  same 
solemn  tone.  "My  request  is  easy  of  fulfillment ;  and  will  give  but  lit- 
.tle  trouble  to  my  beloved  Sovereign.  It  concerns  my  daughter  Therese, 
whom  1  shall  leave  behind  in  Vienna." 

"  You  leave  Therese  1"  said  Joseph  coloring. 

"  Yes,  your  Majesty.  My  daughter  remains  under  the  protection  of 
her  aunt." 

"  Ah,  Therese  is  to  be  left !"  cried  the  Emperor,  and  an  expression  of 
happiness  flitted  over  his  features. 

Count  Dietrichstein  saw  it,  and  a  cloud  passed  over  his  face.  "  I  leave 
her  here,"  continued  he,  u  because  the  mission  with  which  your  Majesty 
has  entrused  me,  might  possibly  become  dangerous.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, for  young  girls,  there  is  danger  everywhere  ;  and  for  this  reason,  I 
scarcely  deem  the  protection  of  her  aunt  sufficient." 

While  Count  Dietrichstein  had  been  speaking,  Joseph  had  seemed  un- 
easy ;  and  finally  he  had  walked  to  the  window,  where  he  was  now  look- 
ing out  in  to  the  square.  The  Count  was  annoyed  by  this  proceeding  ;  he 
frowned  and  crossing  the  ropm,  came  directly  behind  the  Emperor. 

"Sire,"  said  he,  in  a  distinct  voice,  "I  wish  to  marry  Therese." 

"  With  whom  ?"  asked  Joseph  without  turning. 

"  With  your  Majesty's  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  Count  Kinsky." 

48  And  Therese  V  asked  Joseph,  without. turning  around.  "  Does  she 
love  the  Count.'' 

"  No,  sire,  she  has  never  encouraged  him.  She  affects  to  have  a  re- 
pugnance to  marriage,. and  has  continually  urged  me  to  allow  her  to  en- 
ter a  convent.  But  I  will  not  give  my  consent  to  such  a  ridiculous  whim. 
Count  Kinsky  is  a  man  of  honor ;  he  loves  Therese,  and  will  make  her 
happy.  Therese  is  the  true  daughter  of  my  house,  sire;  a  wish  of  your 
Majesty  to  her  would  be  a  law.  I  therefore  beg  of  you  as  the  greatest 
fa.vor  you  could  bestow,  tp  urge  her  to  accept  Count  Kinsky." 

The  Emperor  turned  hastily  .around,  and  his.  face  was  scarlet.  "How?" 
said  he  in  a  faltering  voice.  "  You  exact  of  me  that  I  should  woo  your 
daughter  for  Count  Kinsky  V 

"  It  is  this  favor,  sire,  which  you,  have  so  graciously  promised  to  grant. '•' 

The  Emperor  made  no  reply.     He  gazed  at  the  Count  with   gloomy, 
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searching  eyes.  The  latter  met  his  glance  with  quiet  firmness.  A  long 
pause  ensued,  and  the  Emperor's  face  changed  gradually  until  it  became 
very  pale.     He  sighed  and  seemed  to  awake  from  a  reverie. 

"  Count  Dietriehstein,"  said  he  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  you  have  point- 
ed out  to  me  the  means  of  serving  you.  I  will  do  your  behest,  and  urge 
your  daughter  to  be  the  wife  of  Count  Kinsky." 

"■  There  spoke  my  noble  Emperor !"  cried  the  Count,  deeply  moved, 
while  he  pressed  the  hand  which  had  been  extended  by  Joseph,  to  his  lips. 
"  Jn  the  name  of  my  ancestors,  1  thank  you,  sire." 

"  Do  not  thauk  me,  my  friend,"  said  Joseph  sadly.  "  You.  have  un- 
derstood, me,  and  I,  you,— that  is  all.     When  shall  I  see  your  daughter?" 

"  Sire,  I  leave  Vienna  this  evening,  and  I  would  gladly  leave  Therese 
an  affianced  bride.     The  marriage  can  take  place  on  my  return." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Joseph  with  a  smothered  sigh,  "  I  will  go  at  once, 
la  the  Countessiin  the  city  ?" 

"  No,  sire,  she  is  at  the  villa  near  Schonbrunn.  But  I  will  send  for 
her,  and  when  she  arrives,  she  shall  have  the  honor  of  an  interview  with 
your  Majesty." 

"No,  no,"  said  Joseph  hastily;  "let  her  remain  at  the  villa,  and  en- 
joy one  more  day  of  maiden  freedom.  I  myself  will  drive  there  to  see 
her.  1  shall  be  obliged  to  renounce  the  pleasure  of  your  company  thith- 
er, fqr  J  know  that  you  have  important  business  today  to  transact  with 
Prince- Kaunitz." 

A  distrustful  look  was  the  reply  to  this  proposition'.  .  The  Emperor 
divined  the  cause  and  went  on,  "But  if  you  cannot  accompany,  you  can 
follow  me  with  Count  Kinsky,  that  is  if  you  really  think  that  I  can  per- 
suade the  Countess  to  accept  him." 

"  I  know  it,  sire.  Therese  will  be  as  docile  to  the  wishes  of  your  Ma- 
jesty as  her  father.  As  I  am  ready,,  at  your  desire,  to  renounce  the  hap- 
piness of  accompanying  you  to  my  villa,  so  she,  if  you  speak  the  word, 
will  renounce  her  foolish  fancies,  and  consent  to  be  Kinsley's  wife." 

"  We  can  try,"  said  the  Emperor  moodily.  But  he  smiled  as  he  gave 
his  hand  to  Count  Dietriehstein,  who  perfectly  reassured,  went  off  to  his 
affairs  of  State. 

When. the  Count  had  left  the  room,  the  expression  of  Joseph's  face 
changed  at  once.  'With  a  deep  sigh  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  for  some  time  sat  there  motionless ;  but  when  the  little  French  clock 
on  the  mantle-piece  struck. the  hour,  he  started  up  exclaiming,  "eleven 
o'clock  !  Time  flies,  and  my  word  has  been  given— alas,  it  must  be  re- 
deemed ! — An  Emperor  has  no  right  to  grieve  ;  but  0,Jhow  hard  it  is, 
sometimes,. to  perform  one's  duty  !— Well— it  must  be  : — I  am  pledged 
to  fulfill  the  motto  of  my  escutcheon  :  "Virtute  et  exemph" 

A  quarter  of  an  hour,  later,  the  Emperor  was  on  his  way  to  the  villa, 
which  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  park  not  far  from  the  palace  of 
Schonbrunn.  Joseph  drove  himself,  accompanied  by  a  jockey,  who  stood 
behind.  The  people  on  the  road  greeted  their  Sovereign  as  he  passed. 
He  returned  the  greeting,  and  no  one  saw  how  pale,  and  wretched  he 
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looked,  for  he,  like  his  mother,  was  fond  of  last  driving,  and  to-day  his 
horse  sped  like  the  wind. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  LAST  DREAM  OF  LOVE. 

Therese  Von  Dietrichstein  was  alone  in  the  little  pavilion  which  her 
father  had  built  expressly  for  her.  It  consisted  of  a  parlor  and  a  bou- 
doir. The  parlor  was  fitted  up  without  magnificence,  but  with  great  ele- 
gance. Herein  Therese  was  accustomed  to  receive  her  intimate  associ- 
ates. But  no  one  ever  entered  the  boudoir  without  an  express  invita- 
tion, for  it  was  her  sanctuary  and  studio.  Here  the  Countess  was  trans- 
formed into  an  artist;  there  she  studied  music  and  painting,  in  both  of 
which  she  excelled.  Her  father,  and  her  very  dear  friends,  knew  of  her 
great  proficiency  in  art,  but  her  reputation  went  no  further,  for  Therese 
was  as  shy  as  a  gazelle,  and  as  anxious  to  conceal  her  talents  as  many 
women  are  to  parade  them. 

At  her  father's  hotel,  Therese  received  the  distinguished  guests  who 
visited  there,  with  the  stately  courtesy  befitting  a  high-born  Countess; 
but  in  her  little  pavilion  she  was  the  simple,  and  enthusiastic  child  of 
Art.  Her  boudoir  contained  little  besides  a  harp,  a  harpsichord  and  an 
easel  which  stood  by  the  arched  window  opening  into  a  flower-garden. 
Near  the  easel  was  a  small  marble  table  covered  with  palettes,  brushes, 
and  crayons.  When  Therese  retired  to  this  boudoir,  her  maid  was  accus- 
tomed to  keep  watch  lest  she  should,  be  surprised  by  visitors.  If  any 
were  announced,  Therese  came  out  of  her  boudoir,  and  carefully  closing 
the  door,  awaited  her  friends  in  the  parlor. 

Torday  she  sat  in  this  boudoir,  feeling  so  secure  from  visitors  that  she 
had  raised  theporliere,  leading  to  her  parlor,  and  had  flung  wide  the  case- 
ment which  opened  upon  the  park.  The  sweet  summer  air  was  fanning 
her  brow  as  she  sat  at  the  harp,  singing  a  song  of  her  own  composition. 
She  had  just  concluded  ;  her  little  white  hands  had  glided  from  the  strings 
'to  her  lap,  and  her  head  rested  against  the  harp,  above  the  pillar  of 
which  a  golden  eagle  with  outstretched  wings  seamed  to  be  keeping 
watch  over  the  young  girl,  as  though  to  shield  her  from  approaching 
misfortune. 

With  her  head  bent  over  her.  harp,  she  sat  musing  until  two  tears 
which  had  long  been  gathering  in  her  eyes,  fell  upon  her  hands.  As  she 
felt  them,  slje  raised  her  head.  Her- dark  blue  eyes  were  full  of  sorrow, 
and  her  cheeks  were  glowing  with  blushes. 
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"  What  light  lfave  I  to  weep  over  a  treasure  which  "is  as  far.  from  me 
as  heaven  is  from  earth?"  said  she.  "  1  will  not  repine,  so  long  as  I  am 
free  to  dream  of  him  without  crime.  But  what  if  1  should  lose  that  free- 
dom 1  What  if  my  father  should  wish  to  force  me  into  marriage?  O, 
then,.!  should  tako  refuge  behind  the  friendly  portals  of  a  (jonvent !" 

"  Why  take  refuge  in  a  convent  ?"'said  a  soft  voice  behind  her. 

Therese  sprang  up  with  such  wild  agitation,  that  the  harp  with  a  clang, 
He\\  back  against  the  wall.  Too  well  she  knew  this  musical  voice— it 
was  the  voice  which  spoke  to  her  in  dreams  ;  and  as  its  tones  fell  so  sud- 
denly upon  her  ear,  she  felt  as  if  a  bolt  from  heaven  had  struck  her  heart, 
and  knew  not  whether  she  would  die  of  ecstacy  or  fright. 

"Joseph  !"  exclaimed  she,  all  unconscious  of  the  word,  and  she  sank 
hack  into  her  chair,  not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes.  With  one  bound,  the 
Emperor  was  at  her  side,  taking  her  hands,  and  pressing  them  within  his 
own. 

"Pardon  me,  Countess,"  said  he  tenderly,  t:  I  have  startled  you.  .It 
was  .wrong  of  me  to  send  away  your  maid,  and  to  present  myself  unan- 
nounced. In  my  selfishness,  I  would  not  wait  for  form,  and  forgot  that 
my  visit  was  totally  unexpected.  Say  that  you  forgive  me,  let  me  read 
my  pardon  in  your  heavenly  eyes." 

Therese  slowly  raised  her  bead,  and  tried  to  speak.  She  longed  to 
say  that.she  had  nothing  to  forgive,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  meet  the 
glances  of  those  eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  her  with  an  expression  of 
passionate  entreaty,  and  seemed  to  be  gazing  into  her  heart,  reading  its 
most  cherished,  most  consecrated  secrets. 

.  Did  he  understand  the  language  of  her  agitation  ?  "  Look  at,  me, 
Therese,"  whispered  he.  <;  It  is  an  eternity  since  we  met,  and  now — 
once  more  look  at  your  angel-face,  for  I  come  to  bid  adieu  to  it  forever." 

She  started,  repeating  his  words,  "bid  adieu— adieu  !" 

"  Yes,  sweet  one,  adieu.  Some  wiseacre  has  guessed  the  secret  which 
I  had  fondly  imagined  was  known  to  God,  and  to  myself  pnly.  And  yet, 
Therese,  I  have  never  even  told  yourself  how  passionately  I  love  you  ! 
My  eyes  must  have  betrayed  me  to  others,  for  since  that  happy  day  at 
Schonbrunn  when  I  kissed  the  rose  which  had  dropped  from  your  hair, 
you  have  not  been  seen  at  court.  I  should  never  have  told  you  this, 
my  best  beloved,  but  the  anguish  of  this  hour  has  wrung  the  confession 
from  me.  It  will  die  away  from  your  memory  like  the  tones  of  a  strange 
melody,  and  be  lost  in  the  jubilant  harmony  of  your  happy  married  life." 

He  turned  away  that  she  might  not  see  the  tears  which  had  gathered 
in  his  eyes  and  were  ready  to  fall.  As  for  There=e,  she  rose  to  her  feet. 
For  one  moment,  her  heart  stood  still — the  next,  her  blood  was  cours- 
ing so  wildly  through  her  veins  that  she  thought  he  must  surely  hear  its 
mad  throbbings  in  the  stillness  of  that  little  room.  The  Emperor  turn- 
ed again,  and  his  face  was  grave,  but  calm.  He  had  mastered  his  emo- 
tion, and  ashamed  of  the  weakness  of  the  avowal  he  had  made,  he  deter- 
mined to  atone  for  it'.  He  took  the  hand  of  the  Countess  and  led  her 
to  a  divan,  where  he  gently  drew  her  down,  while  she  obeyed,  as  though 
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her  will  had  suddenly  been  merged  into  his.  She  was  conscious  of  one 
thing  only.  He  was  there  !  He  whose  name,  was  written  upon  her 
heart,  though  she  had  never  uttered  it  until  that  day  ! 

He  stood  before  her  with'folded  arms  and  contemplated  her  as  an  en- 
thusiast might  look  upon, the  statue  of  a  saint. 

"Therese,"  said  he  after  a  long  silence,  "  why  did  you  say  that  you 
Would  go  into  a  convent?" 

Therese  grew  pale  and  shivered,  butvsaid  nothing.  Joseph,  bending 
down  and  looking  into  her  eyes,  repeated  his  question. 

''  Because  my  father  wishes  me  to  rrmrry  a  man  whom  I  do  not  love," 
replied  There'se,  with  a  candor  which  yielded  to  the  magic  of  his  glance, 
as  the  rose  gives  her  heart's  sweet  perfume  to  the  wooing  of  the  sum- 
mer breeze. 

"  But,  Therese,"  said  the  Emperor,  mindful  of  his  promise,  "you  must 
obey  your  father.     It  is  your  duty." 

"  No — 1  shall  never  marry,"  returned  Therese  eagerly. 

"  Marriage  is  the  only  vocation  fit  for  a  woman,"  replied  Joseph.  "The 
wife  is  commanded  to  follow  her  husband." 

".Yes,  to  follow  the  husband  of  her  love,"  interrupted  she  with  enthu- 
siasm. "  And  O  !  it  must  be  heaven  on  earth'  to  follow  the  beloved  one 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  to  feel  with  his  heart,  to  see  with  his  eyes,  to 
live  for  his  love,  or,  if  God  grant  such  supreme  happiness,  to  die  for  his 
sake !" 

"Therese!"  exclaimed  Joseph  passionately,  as  gazing  upon  her  in- 
spired countenance,  he  forgot  everything  except  his  love  ! 

She  blushed,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  floor.  "No,"  said  she  as  if 
communing  with  herself,  "  this  blessing,  I  shall  never  know." 

"  And  why  not  V  cried  he.  "  Why  should  one  so  young,  so  beauti- 
ful, so  gifted  as  you,  cast  away  the  ties  of  social  life  and  pass  beyond 
the  joyless  portals  of  a  convent  ?" 

Therese  said  nqthing.  She  sat  ashamed,  bewildered,  entranced  ;  and 
in  her  confusion,  her  beauty  grew  tenfold  greater.  The  Emperor's  res- 
olutions were  fast  melting  away. 

Again  he  besought  her  in  tender  tones.  "  Tell  me,  my  Therese,  con- 
fide in  me,  for  I  swear  that  your  happiness  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life:" 
He  bent  closer,  and  seized  her  hands.  His  touch  was  electric,  for  a  tre- 
mor took  possession  of  them  both,  and  they  dared  not  look  at  one  an- 
other. Joseph  recovered  himself  and  began  in  low,  pleading  tones. 
"  Look  at  me,  beloved,  and  let'me  Tead  my  answer  in  your  truthful 
eyes.     Look  at  me,  for  those  eyes  are  my  light,  my  life,  my  heaven  !" 

Therese  could  not  obey.  Her  head  sank  lower  aud  lower,  and  deep, 
convulsive  sighs  rent  her  heart.  The  Emperor,  scarcely  knowing  what 
he  did,  knelt  before  her,  and  once  more  taking  her  willing  hands,  she 
met  his  glance  of  intoxicated  love,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  murmured, 

"  because  I  love — thee." 

Had  he  heard  aright !  Was  it  not  the  trees  whispering  to  the  sum- 
meraif?     Or  the  birds  cooing  beneath  the  eaves?     Or  had  an  angel 
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©roe  the  message  from  that  heaven  which  to-day  was  so  radiant  and  so 
jjver-bright ! 

,.He  still  knelt,  and  pressed  her  trembling  hands  to  his.  lips,  white  his 
fee  was  la  up  with  a  joy  which  Therese  had  never  seen  there  before. 
.  "Q.have  I  found  the  last  star  of  my  dark  and  solitary  life  !"  said  he 
| last.     "Are  yon  mine  at  last,  shy  gazelle,  that  so  long  have' escaped 
M,  bounding  higher  and  higher  up  the  icy  steeps  of  this  cheerless  world  ! 
|  Therese,  why  did  1  not  find  you  in  the  early  years  of  life?     And  yet 
i|hank  heaven  that  you  are  mine  for   these  few  fleeting  moments,  for 
bey  have  taken  me  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth  andits  beautiful  illu- 
ions!     Ah,  Therese,  from  the  first  hour  when  I  beheld  you  advancing 
rn  your  father's  arm  to  greet  me,  proud  as  an  Empress,  calm  as  a  ves- 
tal, beautiful  as  Aprodite,  my  heart  acknowledged  you  as  its  mistress  ! 
Since  then  1  have  been  your  slave,  kissing  your  shadow  'as  it  went  be- 
fore me,  and  yet  not  conscious  of  my  insane    passion  until  your  father 
saw  rue  with  that  rose — and  then   1  knew  that  I  loved  you  forever ! 
Yes,  Therese,  you  are  the  last,  love  of  an  unfortunate  man,  whom  the 
wor|d  calls  an  Emperor,  but  who  lies  at  your  feet,  as  the  beggar  before 
his  ideai  of  the  glorious  Madonna  !     Bend  to  me,  Madonna,  and  let  me 
drink  my  last  draught  of  love  !     I  shall  soon  have  quaffed  it,  and  then 
—your  father   will  be  here  to  remind   me  that  you  are  a  high-bam 
Countess,  the  priceless  treasure  of  whose  love  I  may  not  possess  I    Kiss 
me,  my  Therese,  and  consecrate  my  lips  to  holy  resignation  !" 

And  Therese,  too  bewildered  to  resist,  bent  forward.  Their  lips  met, 
his  arms  were  around  her,  and  time,  place,  station,  honor — -everything 
Vanished  before  the  might  of  their  love. 

Suddenly  they  heard  an  exclamation — and  there,  at  the  portiere,  stood 
the  father  and  the  suitor  of  Therese,  their  pale  and  angry  faces  turned 
towards  the  lovers. 

The  Emperor,  burning  with  shame  and  fury,  sprang  to  his  feet.  The- 
rese, with  a  faint  cry,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  trembliDg  with  fear 
awaited  her  sentence. 

There  was  a  deep  silence.  Each  one  seemed  afraid  to  speak,  for  the 
first  word  uttered  in  that  room  might  be  treason.  With  dark  and  sul- 
len faces,  the  two  noblemen  looked  at  the  imperial  culprit,  who  leaning 
against  the  window,  with  head  upturned  to  heaven,  seemed  scarcely  able 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  his  own  anguish.  The  stillness  was  insupport- 
able; and  it  was  his  duty  to  break  it.  He  glanced  at  the  two  men  who, 
immovable  and  frowning,  awaited  his  explanation. 

Joseph  turned  to  Therese,  who  had  not  yet  withdrawn  her  hands.   She 
felt  as  if  she  could  never  face  the  world  again. 
"  Rise,  Therese,  and  give  me  your  hand,"  said  he  authoritatively.' 
She  obeyed  at  once,  and  the  Emperor,  pressing  that  trembling  hand 
within  his  own,  led  her  to  her  father.  ^ 

"  Count'  Dietrichstein,"  said  he,  "  you  reminded  me  to-day  ©f  the  long- 
tried  loyalty  of  your  house^  and  asked  me,  as  ydur  reward,-  to  adyise 
your  daughter's  acceptance  of  the  husband  you  have  chosen  for  her.     I 
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have  fulfilled  ray  promise  and  Therese  has  consented  to  obey  your  com- 
mands. She  promises  to  renounce  her  dream  of  entering  a  convent,  and 
to  become  the  wife  of  Count  Kinsky.  Is  it  not  so,  Therese  1  Have  I 
not  your  approval  in  promising  these  things  to  your  father'!" 

"It  is  so,"  murmured  Therese,  turning  pale  as  death. 

"  And  now,  Count  Dietrichstein,"  continued  Joseph,  "I  will  allow 
you  to  postpone  your  mission  to  Brussels,  so  that,  before  you  leave  Vi- 
enna, you  may  witness  the  nuptials  of  your  daughter.  In  one  week  the 
marriage  will  be  solemnised  in  the  imperial  chapel.  Count  Kinsky,  I 
df.liver  your  bride  into  your  hands.  Farewell !  I  shall  meet  you  in  the 
chapel."' 

He  bowed  and  hurried  away.  He  heard  the  cry  which  broke  from  the 
lips  of  Therese,  although  he  did  not  turn  his  head  when  her  father's 
voice  called  loudly  for  help.  But  seeing  that  the  Countess's'  maid  was 
walking  in  the  park,  he  overtook  her,  saying  hastily,  "  Go  quickly  to  the 
pavilion  ;  the  Countess  Therese  has  fainted." 

Then  he  hastened  away,  not  keeping  the  walks,  but  tramping  heed- 
lessly o\|er  the  flowers,  and  dashing  past  the  lilacs  and  laburnums,  think- 
ing of  that  fearful  day  when  Adam  was  driven  from  Paradise,  and  won- 
dering whether  the  agony  of  the  first  man  who  sinned  had  been  greater 
than  his  today,  when  the  sun  was«etting  upon  the  last  dream  of  love, 
which  he  would  ever  have  in  this  world  ! 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  TURKISH  WAK. 

The  bolt  had  fallen.  Russia  had  declared  war  against  Turkey.  On 
the  return  of  the  Emperor  from  his  unfortunate  pilgrimage  to  Count 
Dietriohstein's  villa,  three  couriers  awaited  him,  from  Petersburg,  Con- 
stantinople and  Berlin.  Besides  various  dispatches  from  Count  Cobenzl, 
the  courier  from  Petersburg  brought  an  autographic  letter  from  the  Em- 
press. Catharine  reminded  the  Emperor  of  the  promise  which  he  had 
made  in  St.  Petersburg  and  renewed  at  Cherson,  and  announced  that  the 
hour  had  arrived  for.  its  fulfillment..  The  enmity  so  long  smothered  un- 
der the  ashes  of  a  simulated  peace,  had  kindled  ^,nd  broken  out  into  the 
flames  of  open  war. 

The  Porte  himself  had  broken  the  peace.  On  account  of  some  arbi- 
trary act  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  he  had  seized  and  confined  bim  in 
ihe  Seven  Towers.  Russia  had  demanded  his  release  aud  satisfaction 
for  the  insult.    The  Sultan  had  replied  by  demanding  the  restoration  of 
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the  Crimea  and  the  withdrawal  ufthe  Russian  fleet  from  the  BlacU»Sea. 

The  disputants  had -called  in  the  Austrian  Internuncio,  but  aHdiplomacy 
was  vain.  Indeed  neither  Russia,  Turkey,  nor  Austria,  had  placed  any 
reiiance  upon  the  negotiations  for  peace,  for  while  they  were  pending, 
the  three  powers  ware  all  assiduously  preparing  for  war.  In  the  spring 
of  1788,  the  Austrian  Internuncio  declined  any  further  attempt  at  me- 
diation, and  hostilities  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  were  renewed., 

Joseph  received  the  Tjdings  with  an  outburst  of  joy.  They  lifted  a 
load  of  grief  from  his  heart,  for  war,  to  him,  was  balsam  for  every 
sorrowr. 

"  Now  I  shall  be  cured  of  this  last  wound  !"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  paced 
his  cabinet,  the  dispatches  in  his  hand.  "  God  is  merciful — He  has  senr, 
the  remedy,  and  1  shall  feel  once  more  like'  a  sovereign  and  a  man  ! 
How  I  long  to  hear  the, bullets  hiss  and  the  battle  rage  !  There  are  no 
myrtles  for  me  on  earth  ;  perchance  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  gather 
its  laurels.  Welcome,  D,  war !  Welcome  the  march,  the  camp,  and 
the  battle-field !" 

He  rang  and  commanded  the  presence  of  Field-marshal  Lacy.  Then 
he  read  his  dispatches  again,  from  time  to  time  glancing  impatiently  at 
the  door.  Finally  it  opened  and  a  page  announced  the  Field-marshal. 
Joseph  came  hurriedly  forward  and  grasped  the  hands  of  his  long-tried 
friend. 

"  Lacy,"  cried  he,  "  from  this  day  you  shall  be  better  pleased  than 
you  have  been  with  me  of  late.  1  have  seen  your  reproving  looks — 
nay  do  not  deny  it — for  they  have  been  as  significant  as  words;  and  if 
1  made  no  answer,  it- was  perhaps  because  I  was  guilty,  and  had  nothing 
to  say.  You  have  sighed  over  my  dejection  for  months  past,  dear 
friend,  but  it  has  vanished  with  the  tidings  I  have  just  received.  I  am 
ready  to  rush  out  into  the  storm,  bold  and  defiant  as  Ajax !" 

"O  how  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  hear  such  words,"  replied  Lacy,  pres- 
sing Joseph's  hand.  "  1  recognise  my  hero,  my  Emperor  again,  and. 
victory  is  throned  upon  his  noble  brow!  With  those  flashing  eyes  and" 
that  triumphant  bearing,  you  will  inspire  your  Austrians  with  such  en- 
thusiasm, that  every  man  of  them  will  follow  whithersoever  his  com- 
mander leads !" 

"  Ah,"  cried  Joseph  joyfully,  "  you.  have  guessed  then  why  I  request- 
ed your  presence  here!  'Yes,  Lacy,  War  i's  not  only  welcome  to  you 
and  to  me,  but  I  know  that  it  will  also  rejoice  the  hearts  of  the  Austrian 
army.  And  now,  I  invite  you  to  accompany  me  on  my  campaign 
against  the  Turks,  and  I  give. you  chief  command  of  my  armies;  for 
your  valor  and  patriotism  entitle  you  to  the  distinction." 

"Your  Majesty  knows  that  my  life  is  consecrated  to  your  service," 
replied  Lacy  with  strong  emotion.  "  You  know  with  what  pride  I  would 
fight  at  your  side,  secure  that  victory  must  always  perch  upon  the  ban- 
ners of  my  gallant  Emperor." 

"  And  you  rejoice,  do  .you  not,  Lacy,  that  our  foe  is  to  be  the  Mos- 
lem r 
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Laoy  was  silent  for  awhile.  "  I  should  rejoice  from  my  soul,"  replied, 
he  with  some  hesitation,   "if  Austria  were  fighting  her  own  battles." 

"  Our  ally  is  distasteful  to  you?"  asked  Joseph  laughing.  "You 
have  not- yet  learned  to 'love  Russia?" 

"I  have  no. right  to  pass  judgment, upon  those  whom  your  Majesty 
has  deemed  worthy  of  your  alliance,  sire." 

"No  evasions,  Lacy.  You  are  pledged  to  truth  when  you  enter  these 
palace-walls." 

"  Well,  sire,  if  we  are  in  the  Palace  of  Truth,  I  must  confess  to  a  pre- 
judice against  Russia  and  Russia's  Empress.  Catharine  calls  for  your 
Majesty's  assistance,  not  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  or  of  right,  but 
to  aid  her  in  making  new  conquests." 

"I  shall  not  permit  her  to  make  any  new  conquests,"  cried  Joseph. 
"She  may  fight  out  her  quarrel  with  Turkey,  and  so  far,  1  shall  keep 
my  promise  and  sustain  her.  But  I  shall  lend  my  sanction  to  none  of 
her  ambitious  schemes.  I  suffered  the  Porte  to  cede  Tauris  to  Catha- 
rine, because  this  cession  was  of  inestimable  advantage  to  me.  It  pro- 
tected my  boundaries  from  the  Turk  himself,  and  then  it  produced  dis- 
sension between  the  Courts  of.  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin,  and  so  depriv- 
ed the  latter  of  her  powerful  ally.*  But  having  permitted  Russia  to 
take  possession  of  the  Crimea,  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  changed.  1  never 
shall  suffer  the  Russians  to  establish  themselves  in  Constantinople.  The 
Turban,  I  conceive  to  be  a  safer  neighbor  for  Austria  than  the  hat.*  At 
this  present  time,  Russia  offers  me  tine,  opportunity  of  retaking  Belgrade 
and  avenging  the  humiliation  sustained  by  my  father  at  the  hands  of  the 
Porte.  For  two  hundred  years  these  barbarians  of  the  east  have  been 
guilty  of  bad  faith  towards  my  ancestors,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when, 
as  the  avenger  of  all  mankind,  I  shall  deliyer  Europe  from  the  Infidel, 
and  the  world  from  a  race  who  for  centuries  has  been  the  scourge  of 
every  Christian  nation."f 

"  And  in  this  glorious  struggle  of  Christianity  and  civilization  against 
Jslamism  and  barbarism,  I  shall  be  at  my  Emperor's  side  and  witness 
his  triumph  !  This  is  a  privilege  which  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  would 
be  inadequate  to  buy !" 

The  Emperor  again  gave  his  hand.  "  I  knew  that  you  would  be  as 
glad  to  follow  me  as  a  war-horse  to  follow  the  trumpet's  call.  This 
time  we  shall  have  no  child's  play  ; — it  shall  be  war,  grim,  bloody  war  ! 
— And  now  to  work.  In  one  hour,  the  courier  must  depart,  who  bears 
my  manifesto  to  the  Porte.  No,  Lacy,"  continued  the  Emperor,  as 
Lacy  prepared  to  leave,  "do  not  go.  A8  commander-in  chief,  you 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  premises  of  our  affair  with 
Turkey  and  you  must  hear  both  the  manifestoes  which  I  am  about  to 
dictate.  The  first  of  course  declares  war  against  the  Porte.  The  sec- 
ond is  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  letter  to  the  successor  of  the  great 
Frederic.     His  Majesty  of  Prussia,  foreseeing  in  his  extreme  wisdom, 

•The  Emperor's  own  words.    See  ©ross-Rofflnger  HI,  p.  428-9. 
♦  The  Emperor  own  words.   See  Letters  of  Joseph  2d.  page  135, 
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that  I  am  likely'to  declare  war  against  Turkey,  is  so  condescending  as 
to  .otter  himself  as  mediator  between  us!  You  shall  hear  my  answer 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

Lacy  bowed,  and  the  Emperor  opening  the  door  leading  to  the  chan- 
cery, beckoned  to  his  private  Secretary.  He-entered,  took  his  seat  and 
held  his  pen  ready  to  indite  what  Joseph  should  dictate.  Lacy  retired 
to  the  embrasure  of  a  window,  and  with  his  arms  crossed  stood  partly 
hidden  by  the  heavy  crimson  velvet  curtains,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 
idolized  Sovereign. 

_  Joseph  wentrestlessly  to  and  fro,  and  dictated  his  manifesto  to.  the 
Porte.  Referring  to  his  alliance  with  Russia  and  the  failure  of  his  at- 
tempts  at  intervention,  he  went  on  to  say  that  as  the  sincere  friend  and 
ally  of  the  Empress,  he  was  compelled  to  fulfill  his  obligations,  and  re- 
luctantly to  take  part  in  the  war  which  Catharine  had  declared  aaainst 
Turkey*  6 

"  Now,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  take  another  sheet  and  write  '  To  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia.' " 

"  My  royal  brother  — 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  that  I  find  myself  forced  to  de- 
'cline  your  Majesty's  most  friendly  offers  of  mediation  with  Turkey.  1  am. 
obliged  to  unsheathe  my  sword,  and  I  shall  not  return  it  to  its  scabbard 
until  it  shall  have  won  full  reparation  for  all  the  wrongs  sustained  by 
my  forefathers  at  the  hands  of  the  Porte.  Your  Majesty  is  a  monarch 
and  as  such,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  kings.  And  is  this 
undertaking  <*>f  mine  against  Turkey  anything  more  than  an  attempt  to 
resume  the  rights  of  which  my  throne  has  been  dispossessed? 

"The  Turks  (and  perhaps  not  they  alone)  have  a  maxim  that  what- 
ever they  lose  in  adverse  times,  they  must  win  back  when  opp©rtunity 
is  favorable.  It  is  by  such  means  that  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  at- 
tained its  present  state  of  prosperity.  Albert  of  Brandenburg  wrested 
the  duchy  of  Prussia  from  its  Order,  and  his  successors  at  the  peace  of 
Gliva  maintained  their  right  to  the  sovereignty  of  that  country. 

"  Your  Majesty's  deceased  uncle,  in  like  manner,  wrested  Silesia  from 
my  mother  at  a  time  when,  surrounded  by  enemies,  her  only  defences 
were  her  own  true  greatness  and  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects. 

"  What  equivalent  for  her  lost  possessions  has  Austria  received  at  the 
hands  of  those  European  Courts  who  have  blown  so  many  blasts  on  the 
balance  of  power  ? 

"  My  forefathers  were  forced  at  different  times  to  yield  up  Spain,  Na- 
ples, Sicily,  Belgrade,  the  Principality  of  Silesia,  Parma,  Piacenza,  G'uas- 
talla,  Tortona  and  a  portion  of  Lombardy.  What  has  Austria  taken  in 
return  for  these  heavy  losses  ? 

"  A  portion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  !  And  one  of  less  value  than 
that  assigned  to  Russia. 

"  I  hopejhat  you  will  not  dispute  the  justice  of  my  resolve  to  make 

*  Hubner  2,  page  468, 
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war  upon  the  Porte,  and  that  you  will  not  hold  me  less  a  friend  because 
I  may  do  some  injury  to  the  Ottoman.  Your  Majesty  may  rest  assured 
that  under  similar  circumstances,  I  should  apply  the  same  principles  to 
myself,  were  I  possessed  of  any  of  your  territory. 

"  I  must  also  announce  to  you,  that  for  some  years  to  come,  diplo- 
macy must  ;.:'tve  place  to  war. 

"  Hoping  for  a  continuation  of  your  Majesty's  friendship,  I  am  with 
highest  esteem,  your  friend  and'  brother.  Joseph."* 

This  letter  concluded,  the  Emperor  dismissed  his  Secretary  and  threw 
himself  into  an  armchair.  ■'■ 

"  Well,  Lacy,"  said  he,  "  are  you  pleased  with  my  fetter?  '  Have  I 
convinced  the  King  that  it  is  my  duty  to  declare  war  against  the 'Mos- 
lem?" 

"  Sire,"  said  Lacy,  approaching,  "  I  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  the 
privilege  of  hearing  that  letter.  I  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  your 
Majesty's  admirable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  your  House,  or  the 
quiet  sharpness  with  which  you  have  made  your  statements.  But  this 
1  know,  that  had  you  forbidden  me  to  accompany  you,  I  should  have 
been  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  rebellious  ;  for  if  I  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  fight  as  an  officer,  1  should  have  done  so  as  a  private." 

"  There  spoke  my  Lacy,  my  own  gallant  Austrian  !"  exclaimed  Jo- 
seph- "  To  work,  then,  to  work  !  Promulgate  your  orders  and  set 
your  men  in  motion.  In  two  days  we  must  have  two  hundred  thousand 
men  on  our  frontiers.  We  must  draw  a  gigantic  cordon  from  the  Dnies- 
ter to  the  Adriatic.  The  main  body,  however,  must  go  forward  to  Sem- 
Jin  and  Futak.  We  two  follow  the  main  army,  and  day  after  to-mor- 
row we  must  set  out,  and no,"  said  the  Emperor  interrupting  him- 
self, while  all  the  light  died  out  from  his  countenance.  "  No — I  cannot 
set  out  for  a  week  yet.  I  must  first  bid  adieu  to  the  last  tie  that  binds 
my  heart  (as  a  man)  to  this  life !  That  tie  riven,  I  live  as  an  Emperor 
and  a  warrior.  Once  in  camp,  1  shall,  Heaven  be  praised  !  forget  all 
things  else,  and  be  myself  again  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

MAKKIAGE  AND  SKPARATION. 


The  eight  long,  weary  days  had  gone  by,  the  preparations  for  war 
were  complete,  and  the  Emperor  was  ready  to  join  his  army.     He  had 
*  Letters  of  Joseph  II,  page  121,  and  the  following. 
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worked  day  and  night,  refusing  to  rest,  and  answering  all  remonstrances 
with  a  sad  smile. 

'"  1  was  not  born  a  Sovereign  'to  devote  my  life  to  my  own  comfort," 
said  he,  "but  to  consecrate  it  to  my  empire.  Whenever  I  become  too  fee- 
ble to  do  my  duty,  I  will  ask  for  a  pension,  and  retire  to  a  convent  like^ 
Charles  the  Fifth.  I  have  no  taste,  however,  for  the  vocation,  sincerely' 
hoping  to  die  as  I  have  lived— an  Emperor." 

"But,  sire,"  said  the  imperial  physician  Von  Quarin,  "your  first  duty 
is  to  preserve  your  life  for  Austria's  sake.  You  have  a  hot  fever,  and 
your  eyes  and  cheeks  are  hollow." 

"Givegme  a  cool  drink,  doctor,  perchance  it  may  refresh  my  burning 
heart,"  said  Joseph,  with  sad  irony. 

"Cool  drinks  will  do  no  good  unless  your  .Majesty  consents  to  take 
some  rest.  Sleep  is  the  sovereign  remedy  of  which  you  are  in  need, 
sire." 

■  "  I  do  not  wish  to  sleep."  replied  Joseph,  gloomily.  "Sleep  brings 
happy  dreams,  and  1  hate  them  because  of  their  falsehood  !  Who  would 
dream  of  bliss  to  wake  and  rind  it  all  a  lie!" 

"Your  valet  told  me  that  you  did  not  lie  down  last  night." 
«  My  valet  is  a  chatterbox  and  knows  not  what  he  says." 
"  But,  your  Majesty,  I  know  that  you  have  not  been  to  bed !" 
"Then  I  slept  in  an  arm-chair  !     But  no,  1  will  not  deny  it.     1  sat  up 
all  night,  Quarin,  for  I  had  an  important  duty  to  perform  before  leaving 
Vienna:     1  was  making  my  will." 

"Your  will !"  repeated  Von  Quarin.     "  Surely  your  Majesty -does  not 

fear " 

"No,  I  fear  nothing — certainly  not  death,"  returned  the  Emperor. 
"It  must  be  sweet  to  die  and  part  from  the  disappointments  of  life ;  for 
man  either  goes  to  eternal  sleep,  or  wakes  forever  to  eternal  happipess ! 
I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  but  I  must  put  my  house  in  order,  for  bullets 
respect  no  man,  and  they  have  never  yet  been  taught  that  an  Emperor 
is  not  to  be  approached  without  ceremony.  One  might  strike  me  on 
the  head  and  send  me  to  my  eternal  rest.  Why  what  a  doleful  face 
you  wear,  Quarin  !  IS Bmpereur  est  mort !  Vive  V Empereur  !  I  shall 
bequeath  to  you  a  noble  young  Emperor  and  a  beautiful  and  charming 
Empress.  Is  that  not  better  than  a  surly  old  fellow  like  myself? 
Erancis  is* my  pride,  and  his  sweet  Elizabeth  is  like  a  daughter  to 
me.  1  must  then  make  my  will,  and  provide  for  my  children.  Now 
Doctor,  have  you  forgiven  me  for  sitting  up  all  night?" 

"•  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  sire,  but  I  implore  you  grant  me  one  re- 
quest." 

"  You  wish  to  dose  me  with  medicine  ?  I  see  it  in  your  face  ;  you 
carry  an  apothecary's  shop  in  your  eyes  just  now." 

"  No,  sire,  I  wish  to  ask  permission  to  follow  you  as  your  Surgeon, 
that  if  anything  should  happen,  I  may  be  there." 

"  No,  Quarin,  you  must  not  follow  me.  1  cannot  be  guilty  of  the 
egotism  which  would  monopolise  your  valuable  services.     A  soldier  in 
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the  field  has  no  right  to  be  sick,  lest  he  be  suspected  of  cowardice ;  and 
as  for  casualities — why  if  a  ball  should  strike  me,  there  are  plenty  of 
army  surgeons,  who  will  dress  my  wounds  as  they  dress  those  of  my 
men.  Remain  at  home  then,  my  friend,  and  do  better  service  by  far 
than  you  could  render  me  on  the  battle-field.  Farewell,  now.  In  two 
hours  1  leave,  but  before  that  time,  I  have  some  important  business  on 
hand.     First,  I  must  go  with  my  will  to  Prince  Kaunitz.;' 

"  Did  your  Majesty  hear  that  he  had  almost  struck  the  Countess  Clary, 
and  had  banished  her  from  his  presence  for  a  week,  because  she  had  pro- 
nounced the  word  '  testament '  in  his  hearing  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  told  of  it,  and  I  shall  take  good  care  not  to  bring  down 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  my  head,"  said  Joseph  laughing.  "I  shall 
not  prouounce  the  word  '  testament,'  I  shall  speak  of  my  treaty  of  peace 
with  life,  and  use  every  precaution  to  save  his  Highness's  feeliDgs. 
Strange  mystery  of  life !"  continued  the  Emperor  musing,  "  forever 
changing,  shape,  and  hue,  like  the  nimble  figures  of  a  Kaleidoscope ! — 
Well — 1  must  use  stratagem  in  this  matter  of  the  '  testament,'  for  Kau- 
nitz  must  assume  the  Regency  of  the  empire,  and  then — then — I  must 
attend  a  wedding.  After  that  the  battle-field  !  Adieu,  Quarin,  if  we 
meet  no  more  on  earth,  I  hope  that  we  shall  meet  above." 

One  hour  later,  the  Emperor  returned  from  the  hotel  of  his  prime 
Minister,  and  entered  the  imperial  chapel.  He  was  in  full  dress,  decked 
with  all  his  orders.  It  was  only  on  state  occasions  that  Joseph  appear- 
ed in  his  magnificent  uniforms  :  he  had  not  worn  it  since  the  ma'rriage  of 
his  nephew  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Wurtemburg.  But  his  face  wore 
another,  and  a  sadder  expression  than  it  had  done  on  that  day  of  rejoic- 
ing. He  was  very  pale,  and  when  he  perceived  the  bride,  he  leaned  for 
one  moment  against  a  friendly  pillar  that  saved  him  from  reeling.  This 
weakness,  however,  lasted  but  a  moment,  and  he  walked  firmly  up  to  the 
altar,  where  the  bridal  party  stood  awaiting  the  imperial  entrance. 

The  Emperor  approached  Count  Dietrichstein,*  and  greeted  him  cordi- 
ally ;  then  turning  to  Count  Kinsky  he  extended  his  hand.  The  bride- 
groom did  not  appear  to  see  this,  for  he  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  made  a 
deep  inclination,  while  Joseph  with  a  sad  smile  withdrew  his  haud. 

He  had  not  dared  to  look  upon  the  trembling  bride,  who  seated  on  a 
chair,  and  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  had  just  recovered  from  a 
swoon.  Her  aunt,  the  Countess  Dietrichstein,  explained  that  from  The- 
rese's  childhood,  she  had  never  been  able  to  overcome  her  terror  of  light- 
ning, and  certainly,  if  this  was  so,  she  had  every  reason  for  terror  now. 
The  whole  sky  was  darkened  by  one  dense  pall  of  heavy  clouds  ;  the 
stained  windows  of  the  chapel  were  fiery  with  flash  after  flash  of  angry 
lightning,  while  fierce  above  their  heads  the  rolling  thunder  boomed 
along  the  heavens,  and  then  died  away  in  low  mutterings  that  made  the 
earth  tremble.  ' 

There  was  no  time  to  await  the  passing  away  of  the  storm,  for  the 
guests  at  that  hurried  bridal  were  impatient  to  depart.  The  carriages 
uf'the  Emperor  and  of  Count  Dietrichstein   were  without,  and  neither 
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could  tarry  long  in  Vienna.     A.t  the  altur  stood  'There.se's  uncle,  Count 
Leopold  Von  Thun,  bishop  of  Passau,  and  around  him  was  grouped  a 
stately  array  of  prelates  and  priests.     Count  Dietricliistein  whispered  in 
his  daughter's  ear*     She  rose  from  her  seat,  but  her  light  figure  swayed 
to  and  iro,  like  a  slender  tree  before  the  advancing  storm,  and  her  love- 
ly face  was  pale  as  that  of  a  statue  just  leaving  the*hand  of  the  sculptor. 
The/use's  fear  of  lightning  was  no  fiction,  and  she  almost  sank  to  the 
floor  as  a  livid  flash  glanced  across  the  form  of  the  Emperor,  and  en- 
veloped him  in  a  sheet  of  living  flame.     Unheeding  it,  he  moved  on  to- 
wards the  unhappy  girl,  and  without  a  word  or  a  look  extended  his, 
hand.     Therese  trembling,  gave  him  hers,  and  started  when  she  felt  the 
burning  clasp  that  closed  upon  her  icy  fingers.     The  Emperor  led  her  to 
the  altar ;  behind,  came  the  aunt,  and  father  of  the  bride,  and  b'etween 
them,  Count  Kinsky,  whose  jealous  eyes  watched  every  movement  of 
those  hands  which  joined  together  for  the  space  of  a  moment,  were  about 
to  be  sundered  forever.  ' 

Nothing,  hpwever,  was  to  be  seen.  The  Emperor's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  altar','those  of  Therese  were  cast  down.  Neither  saw  the  other. 
Only  the  burning  pressure  of  one  hand,  and  the  clammy  coldness  of  the 
other,  revealed  to  both  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  they  were  making  to 
the  Moloch  of  the  world's  opinion. 

Now  they  stoofl  before  the  altar.  The  Emperor  gave  the  bride  into 
the  hands  of  the  bridegroom,  and  stepped  aside  to  take  his  place. 

The  ceremony  over,  the  bishop  pronounced  the  blessing,  and  all  pre- 
sent knelt  to  receive  it.  Joseph  and  Therese  were  side  by  side.  With 
a  sigh,  they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  each  praying  for  the  other— The 
Emperor's  eyes  were  dim  with  tears,  but  he  dashed  them  away,  and  ris- 
ing from  his  knees  prepared  to  congratulate  the  bride. 

A  peal  of  thunder  drowned  the  few  words  which  he  murmured.  Bub 
her  heart  caught  their  meaning,  and  she  whispered  in  return.  „    , 

"~5(es,  in  heaven." 

Then  he  dropped  her  hand,  and  addressed  himself  to  the  bridegroom.. 
"  Count  Kinsky,"  said  he  authoritatively,  "  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  in 
private."  The  Count,  with  a  scowl,  followed  his  Sovereign  to  the  nave 
of  the  chapel,  where,  at  a  distance  from  the  bridal  party,  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  overheard. 

"  Count,"  saicr  the  Emperor  gravely,  "  you  love  the  Countess  Therese?" 
Count  Kinsky  was  silent  for  a  while;  then  suddenly  he  replied  in  sharp, 
cutting  accents,"  I  home  1'oved  her." 

-The  Emperor  repeated  his  words.  "  You  have  loved  her  !  Do  you 
then  love  her  no  longer?" 

«  No — [  love  her  no  longer." 

"  When  did  you  cease  to  love  her  1" 

"  On  this  day  week,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Count  defiantly. 

Joseph  would  not  seem  to  observe  the  look  which  accompanied  these 
■words.  His  voice  was  unchanged  as  he  replied,  "  Count,  although  yeu  feel 
resentful  towards  me,  you  believe 'me  to  be  a  roan  of  honor,  do  you  not  V' 
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"1  do,  sire!" 

"  Then  I  swear  to  yon  by  all  that  is  sacred  to  me  as  man,  and  Sover- 
eign, that  Therese  is  as  .pure  in  the  sight  of  heaven  as  its  brightest  an- 
gle. I  swear  to  you  that  she  is  as  worthy  as  ever  she.was  to  be  loved 
and  esteemed  by  her  husband,  as  his  wife,  and  the  future  mother  of  his 
children. 

"Your  Majesty  must  have  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Countess,  to  be  able  to  answer  for  her  purity  of  heart,"  returned  Kinsley 
coldly. 

Joseph  looked  up,  pained.  "  Ah  !"  said  he,  "you  are  implacable! 
But  you  believe  me,  do  you  nofcT'g 

The.  Count  inclined  his  head.  "  I  dare  not  doubt  my  Sovereign's 
word." 

"  Then  you  will  love  Therese  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved  ?" 

"  Love  is  not  to  be  controlled— not  even  by  an  Emperor.*  My  love 
and  hate  are  not  to  be  drawn  off  and  on,  like  a  glove  !" 

"  Hate  !"  cried  the  Emperor,  shocked.  "  Great  God,  it  cannot  be  pos- 
sible that  you  hate  the  woman  whom  you  have  voluntarily  chosen,  and 
whom  even  now,  before  yonder  altar,  you  have  sworn  to  love  !  Why 
then  did  you  marry  her  1" 

"  Sire,  you  commanded  me  to  do  so,  just  one  week  ago,  and  as  a  loy- 
al subject  [  was  compelled  to  obey.  You  gave  me  no  alternative,  and 
1  married  her." 

"  She  will  make  you  happy,"  replied  Joseph,  in  a  faltering  voice.  "  I 
beseech  of  you  be  gentle  with  her.  Her  heart  is  not  at  ease,  and  she 
needs  all  your  tenderness  to  restore  her  to  happiness." 

Count  Kinsky  bowed  frigidly.  "  Will  your  Majesty  allow  me  to  ask 
a  favor  of  you  ?"  said  he. 

"  It  will  gratify  me  to  do  anything  for  you,"  replied  Joseph,  his  eyes 
lighting  up  with  pleasure. 

"  Then  1  ask  of  your  Majesty,  on  your  honor,  to  answer  the  question 
I  am  about  to  ask." 

"  On  my  honor,  Count,  I  will  answer  it,"  said  Joseph  smiling. 

"  What  did  your  Majesty  say  to  the  Countess  just  now,  and  what  was 
her  reply  P 

The  Emperor  was  thunderstruck.     He  could  not  articulate  a  word. 

"  Your  Majesty  was  so  obliging  as  to  promise  an  answer." 

"Yes,  Count — yes,"  faltered  the  Emperor.  "  You  shall  be  satisfied. 
I  said,  '  Farewell,  Therese,  I  shall  claim  thee  in  heaven.'  " 

"  Your  Majesty  was  so  condescending  as  to  address  my  wife  in  this 
familiar  strain  !     And  her  reply  was " 

"Only  these  words?     Yes,  in  heaven  ?" 

"I  thank  your  Majesty." 

They  both  returned  to  the  company.  Joseph  cast  one  last  look  at 
Therese,  who  pale  and  rigid  was  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  un- 
suspecting friends,  and  then  he  addressed  her  father. 

"  We^7  Count,  1  believe,  that  qur  furlough  has  expired,  and  we  must 
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return  to  our  commands.     Farewell,  and  may  we  both  return  victorious 
to  Vienna." 

A  halt  an  hour  later,  an  imperial  calccbe  conveyed  him  to  the  army, 
and  to  Field-marshal  Lacy,  who  had  preceded  him  there  by  several 
days. 

■At  the  same  moment,  the  travelling-Carriage  of  Count  Kinsky  drove 
up  to  his  hotel.  Count  Dietrichstein,  before  setting  but,  had  accompa- 
nied his  daughter  to  her  husband's  residence,  and  had  bidden  her  adieu. 
Therese  was  now  alone.  She  shuddered  as  she  heard  Count  Kinsky 's 
step,  and  wished  from  her  soul  that  death  would  release  her  from  the 
hateful  tie  which  bound  them  together. 

The  door  opened,  and  he  appeared.  She  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  throbbing  heart.  Count  Kinsky  answered  the 
cry  with  a  laugh  of  scorn. 

"  Are  you  afraid  V  said  he,  striding  towards  her,  and  contemplating 
her  with  a  face  indicative  of  smothered  passion. 

Therese  raised  her  eyes  and  looked  fearlessly  into  his  eyes.  "  No, 
Count  Kinskv,  I  am  not  afraid,  nor  would  1  fear  if  you  had  come  to 
kill  me." 

The  Count  laughed  aloud.  "  Ah !"  cried  he  in  a  harsh,  grating  voice, 
"you  think  that  1  might  do  like  Prince  Bragation  and  the  Duke  of  Orl- 
eans who  strangled  their  young  wives  because  they  suspected  them  of 
infidelity  !  My  dear  madam,  these  romantic  horrors  belong  to  a  bygone 
century.  In  this  sober  and  p,rosaic  age,  a  nobleman  avenges  his  woun- 
ded honor  not  by  murder  but  by  contempt.  1  have  only  intruded  my- 
self to  ask  if  you  are  ready  to  start." 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  Therese,  wearily. 

"Then  allow  me  to  accompany  you  to  the  carriage." 

"  My  father  having. given  you  my  hand,  I  have  no  right  to  refuse 
your  escort." 

"  Before  we  go,  be  so  condescending  as  to  say  which  one  of  my  es- 
tates-you  prefer  for  a  residence." 

"Select  my  residence  yourself,  Count;  you  know  that  1  have  never 
visited  your  estates." 

"  Then  I  choose  for  you  my  castle  in  Hungary  close  by  the  Turkish 
frontier,  for  there  you  will  have  the  latest  news  from  the  army  and  its 
commanders." 

Therese  made  no  reply  to  this  sarcasm.  She  bent  her  head  and  said, 
"  I  am  ready  to  submit  myself  to  your  decision  in  all  things." 

"  I  hope  that  the  Countess  Therese  will  not  long  have  to  live  in  sub- 
jection to  her  husband,"  continued  he,  ';  and  that  the  journey  which  I  am 
about  to  undertake  will  result  happily  for  us  both.  You  go  to  Hungary 
— I  to  Rome.     I  go  to  implore  of  the  Pope  a  divorce." 

11  You  are  going  to  sue  for  a  divorce  V  asked  Therese.  "Perhaps 
you  can  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  journey  to  Home,  Count,  for  I 
have  already  anticipated  your  wishes.  My  petition  to  his  Holiness  went 
several  days  ago,  and — ~" 
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"His  Majesty,  the-Emperor,  was  so  obliging  as  to  send  it  by  an  im- 
perial courier — is  that  what  you  wore  about  to  say  ?" 

Therese  continued  as  though  she  had  not  heard  the  interruption. 
"My  application  went  through  Mous'ignore  Garampi,  .the  papal  nuncio, 
who  promised  to  use  his  influence  in  my  behalf." 

"  What  an  edifying  couple  !"  exclaimed  Kinsky,  with  another  scorn- 
ful laugh.  "  How  congenial ! — The  same  wishes,  and  unconsciously  the 
very  same  deeds  ! — What  a  pity  we  must  part  so  soon,  for  I  leave  you 
to-day  ;  nor  shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again,  until  1  brin*r 
you  a  decree  of  divorce." 

"You  will  be  most  welcome,"  returned  Therese,  calmly.  "Now  be 
so  good  as  to  escort  me  to  my  carriage." 

"  Pray  give  me  your  arm.  I  have  but  one  more  observation  to  make. 
I  hope  that  you  will  now  be  able  to  prove  substantially  to  the  Emperor 
that  it  was  quite  useless  for  him  to  shelter  himself  behind  the  words,  'I 
shall  claim  thee  in  heaven  !'  But  if  I  may  presume  so  far,  I  request 
that  you  will  defer  these  demonstrations  until  I  return  from  Rome  with 
my  letters* of  divorce." 

Therese  had  no  strength  to  retort.  She  hung  down  her  head,  and 
large  scalding  tears  fell  from  her  eyes.  Count  Kinsky  placed  her  in  the 
carriage,  closed  the  door,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  travelling-charioc 
which  was  a  few  paces  behind.  The  two  equipages  thundered  down  the 
streets  together,  but  at  the  gates  they  parted,  the  one  taking  the  road 
for  Hungary,  the  other  for  Rome.* 


CHAPTER  XXXIV- 

THE  LAST  DREAM  OF  GLORY. 

Destiny  was  testing  the  fortitude  of  the  Emperor  wijh  unrelenting 
harshness.  It  would  seem  that  inflexible  Fate  was  standing  by,  while 
one  by  one,  this  man's  hopes  of  fame,  honor,  and  love  were  wrested 
away,  that  the  world  might  see  and  know  how  much  of  bitterness  and 
disappointment  it  is  in  the  power  of  one  human  heart  to  endure. 

*  This  while  story  is  historical  The  "  heavenly  Therese,"  as  she  is  called  by  Hormayr,  was 
really  married  and  thus  abandoned  by  her  husband,  who  persisted  in  believins  that  the  connection 
between  herself  and  the  Emperor  was  not  guiltless.  But  the  Count  met  with  no  success  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  divorce  The  Pope  refused  it.  perhaps  because  he  wished  to  prove  to  rebellious  Austria 
the  power  or  the  Church.  Years  passed  by  before  the  decree  was  obtained.  Finally  Therese  de- 
posed that  Bhe  was  married  under  compulsion,  and  that  the  storm  had  so  terrified  her  that  she  had 
been  almost  insensible  during  the  ceremony  So  much  so  that  Bishop  Leopold  Von  Thun  also 
deposed  that  he  bad  not  heard  her  assent  The«»  declarations  prov'ng  th»  marriage  to  have  been 
invalid,  the  divorce  was  granted.  After  the  death  of  Joseph,  Therese  married  Count  Max  Meer- 
v«ldt,  the  sam«  who  in  179T  concluded  the  peace  of  CaiupoFormeo  with  Napoleon  — Se^  Hormayr 
?he  Emperor  Franz  and  M  etternicli.    A  fragment     Page  180. 
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in  Netherlands  and  in  Hungary  he  was  threatened  with  rebellion. 
Ine  Magyar*  especially  resented  the  violation  of  their  constitutional 
lights;  in  Tyrol,  too,  the  people  were  disaffected ;  and  Koine  had  not 
yet  pardoned  him  the  many  indignities  she  had  endured  at  his  hands. 
Inis  very  war,  which  he  had  welcomed  as  a  cure  for  his  domestic  sor- 
rows, was  yielding  him  naught  but  annoyance  and  misery. 

Yes,  Destiny  had  decreed  that  nothing  which  he  undertook  should 
prosper.  His  army  which  was  encamped  in  the  damp  marshes  that,  lie 
between  the  Danube  and  Save,  was  attacked  by  a  malarious  fever  more 
destructive  by  far  than  the  bloodiest  struggle  that  ever  reddened' the 
field  of  battle.  The  hospitals  were  crowded,  with  the  sick  and  dying, 
and  the  enfeebled  soldiers,  who  dragged  themselves  about  "their  camps, 
wore  sullen  and  discontented  faces  ;  a  spirit  of  insubordination  was  be- 
ginning to  manifest  itself  among  the  troops,  and  the  very  men  who 
would  have  rushed  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  grew  cowardly  at  the  approach 
of  the  invisible  foe  who  stole  away  their  lives,  by  the  gradual  and  insidious 
poison  of  disease.  The  songs  and  jests  of  the  bivouac  were  hushed;  the 
white  tents  were  mournful  as  sepulchres,  and  the  men  lost  all  confidence 
ia  their  leaders..  They  now  accused  the  Emperor  and  Lacy  of  incapaci- 
ty, and  declared  that  they  must  either  be  disbanded  or  led  against  the 
enemy. 

This  was  precisely  what  Joseph  had  been  loDging  to  do,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  await  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  with  whom  it  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Austrians  were  to  make  a  junction  before  they  march- 
ched  into  Turkey.  The  Russians,  however,  had  never  joined  the  Em- 
peror ;  for  some  misunderstanding  with  Sweden  had  compelled  the  Czar- 
ina to  defend  her  northern  frontier,  and  so  she  had  as  yet  been  unable 
to  assemble  an  army  of  sufficient  strength  to  march  against  Turkey. 
Joseph  then  was  condemned  to  the  very  same  inaction  which  had  so 
chafed  his  spirit  in  Bavaria,  for  his  own  army  of  itself  was  not  numer- 
ous enough  to  attack  the  enemy.  He  could  not  make  a  move  without 
Russia.  Russia  tarried,  and  the  fever  in  his  camp  grew  every  day  more 
ifatai. 

Instead  of  advancing,  the  heartsick  Emperor  was  forced  to  retreat. 
His  artillery  was  withdrawn  to  Peterwardein,  and  the  siege  of  Belgrade 
entirely  relinquished.  Disease  and  death  followed  the  Austrians  to  their 
new  encampment,  and  louder  grew  the  mutterings  of  the  men,  and  mpre 
bitter  their  denunciations  of  the  Emperor.  ' 

They  little  knew  that  while  they  were  assailed  by  physical  infirmities, 
their  hapless  chieftain  was  sick  both  in  body  and  «riirid.  He  shared  all 
their  hardships,  and  watched  them  with  most  unremitting  solicitude. 
He  erected  camp  hospitals,  and  furnished  the  sick  with  wine  and  delica- 
cies which  he  ordered  from  Vienna  for  their  use.  All  military  etiquette 
•was  suspended  ;  even  the  approach  of  the  Emperor  for  the  time  being 
■was  to  be  ignored.  ^  Those  who  were  lying  down  were  to  remain  lying, 
those  who  were  sitting  were  to  keep  their  seats. 

Meanwhile  Joseph  walked  daily  through  the  hospitals,  bestowing  care 
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and  kindness  upon  all,  and  no  man  there  remarked  that,  the  deadly  ma- 
laria had  affected  him  in  an  equal  degree  with  his  troops.  Heat,  hard- 
ships and  disappointment  had  done  their  work  as  effectually  upon  the 
commander-in-chief  as  upon  the  common  soldier;  but  no  one  suspected 
that  fever  was  consuming  his  life,  for  by  day,  Joseph  was  the  Providence 
of  his  army,  and  by  night,  while  his  men  were  sleeping,  he  was  attend- 
ing to  the  affairs  of  his  vast  empire.  He  worked  as  assiduously  in  camp 
as  he  had  ever  done  at  home  in  his  palace.  Every  important  measure 
of  the  Regency  was  submitted  to  him  for  approval;  the  headstof  the 
several  departments  of  st'ite  were  required  to  send  him  their  reports ; 
and  many  a  night,  surrounded  by  heaps  of  dispatches,  he  sat  at  his  little 
table,  in  the  swampy  wood's,  whose. noxious  atmosphere  was  fitter  for 
the  snakes  that  infested  them  than  for  human  beings  of  whatever  condi- 
tion in  life.* 

One  little  ray  of  light  relieved  the  darkness  of  this  gloomy  period. 
This  was  the  taking  of  the  fortress  of  Sabacz  where  Joseph  led  the  assault 
in  person.  Three  cannoniers  were  shot  by  his  side,  and  their  blood  be- 
spattered his  face  and  dress.  But  in  the  midst  of  danger  he  remained 
perfectly  composed,  and  for  many  a  day,  his  countenance  had  not  beam- 
ed with  an  expression  of  such  animated  delight.  This  success,  however, 
was  no  more  than  a  lightening  flash  relieving  the  darkness  of  a  tempest- 
uous night.  The  fortress  won,  the  Austrians  went  back  to  their  miser- 
able encampment  in  the  sickly  morasses  of  Sieberfbiirgen. 

Suddenly  the  stagnant  quiet  was  broken  by  the  announcement  that 
the  Turks  had  crossed  the  Danube.  This  aroused  the  army  from  their 
sullen  stupor,  and  Joseph,  as  if  freed  from  an  incubus,  joyfully  prepared 
himself  for  action.  The  trumpet's  shrill  call-  was  heard  in  the  camp,  and 
the  army  commenced  their  march.  They  had  advanced  but  a  few  miles 
when  they  were  met  by  several  panic-stricken  regiments,  who  announced, 
that  the  Austrian  lines  had  been  broken  in  two  places,  that  General  Pa- 
pilla had  been  forced  to  retreat,  and  that  the  victorious  Turks  were  pour- 
ing their  vast  hordes  into  Hungary. 

Like  wildfire  the  tidings  spread  through  the  army,  and  they,  too,  be- , 
gan  their  retreat,  farther  and  yet  farther  back;  for  ever  as  they  moved 
they  were  lighted  on  their  way  by  the  burning  villages  and  towns  that 
were  the  tokens  of  a  barbarous  enemy's  approach.  The  homeless  fugi- 
tives, too,  rent  the  air  with  their  ciies,  and  clamored  for  protection 
against  the  cruel  Infidel. — No  protection  could  they  find,  for  the  Aus- 
trians were  too  few  in  number  to  confront  the  devastating  hosts  of  the 
invading  army.  They^  were  still  compelledto  retreat  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Lugos,  where  at  last  they  might  rest  from  the  dreadful  fatigues t>f "this 
humiliating  flight.  With  inexpressible  relief,  the  soldiers  sought  repose. 
They  were  ordered  to  sleep  on  their  arms  nevertheless,  so  that  the  artil- 
leryman was  by  his  cannon,  the  mounted  Soldier  near  his  horse,  and  the 
infantry,  clasping  their  muskets,  lay  in  long  rows  together,  all  forgetting 

*  Til  the  archives  of  Vienn*  is  preserver]  a  dispatch  of  Joseph's  written  in  the  open  woods  on  the 
night  before  the  taking  of  Sabacz  — Gross-lfofii tiger  3,  page  464. 
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everything  save  th(J  inestimab]e  blessing  of  stretching  their  limbs  and 
1  th^  pCeP*  m''^  summer  moon  looked  down   upon  their  rest, 

^ancl  the  Jimperor,  as  he  made  a  last  tour  of  inspection  to  satisfy  himself 
that  all  lig„ts  were  extinguished,  rejoiced  to  think  that  the  Turks  were 
tar  away  and  his  tired  Austrians  could  sleep  secure. 
1  Joseph  returned  to  his  tent,  that  is,  his  caleche.  He,  too,  was  ex- 
hausted, and  closed  his  eyes -with  a  sense  of  delicious  languor.  The 
nigfct-air  blowing  about  his  temples,  refreshed  his  fevered  brow,  and  he 
gave  himself  up  to  dreams  such  as  are  inspired  by  the  -silvered  atmos- 
phere, when  the  moon,  in  her  pearly  splendor,  looks  down  upon  the 
troubled  earth,  and  hushes  it  to  repose. 

The  Emperor,  however,  did  not  sleep.  For  a  while,  he  lay  with  clos- 
ed  eyes,  and  then  raising  himself,  looked  up  towards  the  heavens. 
Gradually  the  sky  darkened  •,  cloud  met  cloud  and  obscured  the  moon's 
disk,  until  at  last  the  firmament  was  clothed  in  impenetrable  blackness. 
The  Emperor,  with  a  sad  smile,  thought  how  like  the  scene  had  been  to 
the  panorama  of  his  life,  wherein  every  star  had  set,  and  whence  every 
ray  of  light  had  fled  forever ! 

He  dreamed  on  while  his  tired  men  slept.  Not  all,  however,  for  far 
towards  the  left  wing  of  the  army  a  band  of  huzzars  were  encamped 
around  a  wagon  laden  with  brandy,  and  having  much  more  confidence 
in  the  restorative  powers  of  liquor  than  of  sleep,  they  had  been  invigo- 
rating themselves  with  deep  potations.  Another  company  of  soldiers 
in  their  neighborhood,  awakened  by  the  noisy  mirth  of  the  huzzars,  came 
forward  to  claim  their  share  of  the  brandy.  It  was  refused  and  a  brawl 
ensued,  in  which  the  assailants  were  repulsed. 

The  huzzars,  having  driven  them  from  the  field,  proceeded  to  celebrate 
their  victory  By  renew.ed  libations,  until  finally,  in  a  state  of  complete 
inebriation,  they  fell  to  the  ground,  and  there  slept  the  sleep  of  the  in- 
toxicated. 

The  men  who  had  been  prevented  from  participating  in  these  drunken 
revels  resolved  to  revenge  themselves  by  a  trick.  They  crept  stealthily 
up  to  the  spot  where  the  huzzars  were  lying,  and  firing  off  their  mus- 
kets, cried  out,  "  The  Turks  !  The  Turks  !" 

Stupefied  by  liquor,  (^he  sleepers  sprangup,  repeating  theory.  It  was 
caught  and  echoed  from  man  to  man,  while  the  huzzars  with  unsheathed 
sabres  ran  wildly  about,  until  hundreds  and  hundreds  were-  awakened, 
each  one  echoing  the  fearful  words, 

"The  Turks!     The  Turks  !" 

"  Halt !  Halt !"  cried  a  voice  to  the  terrified  soldiers.  "  Halt,  men, 
halt!" 

The  bewildered  ears  mistook  the  command  for  the  battle-cry  of  the 
Turks,  "Allah !  Allah !"  and  the  panic  increased  tenfold.  "  We  are  sur- 
rounded !"  shrieked  the  terror-stricken  Austrians,  and  every  sabre  was 
drawn,  every  musket  cocked.  The  struggle. began ;  and  the  screams  of 
the  combattants,  the_groans  of  the  wounded,  the  sighs  of  the  dying  filled 
the  air,  while  comrade  against  comrade,  brother  against  brother,  stood 
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in  mortal  strife  and  slew  each  other  for  the  unbelieving  Turk, 

The  calamity  was  irretrievable.  The  darkness  of  the  night  deceived 
ever/ man  in  that  army,  not  one  of  whom  doubted  that  the  enemy  was 
there.  Some  of  the  terrified  soldiers  fled  back  to  their  camps',  and  even 
there,  mistaken  for  Turks,  they  were  assaulted  with  sabre  and  musket, 
and  frightful  was  the  carnage  that  ensued ! 

In  vain.the  officers  attempted1  to  restore  discipline.  There  was  no 
more  reason  in  those  maddened  human  beings  than  in  the  raging  waves 
of  the  ocean.  The  Emperor,  at  the  first  alarm,  had  driven  in  his  caleche 
to  the  place  whence  the  sound  seemed  to  come. 

But  what  to  a  panic-stricken  multitude  was  the  voice  of  their  Empe- 
ror? 'Ball  after  ball  whistled  past  his  ears,  while  he  vainly  strove  to 
make  them  understand  that  they  were  each  one  slaying  his  brother ! 
And  the  night  was  so  hideous,  so  relentless  in  its  darkness!  Not  one 
star  glimmered  upon  the  face  of  the  frightful  pall  above — the  stars  could 
not  look  upon  that  fratricidal  struggle ! 

The  fugitives  and  their  infuriated  pursuers  pressed  towards  a  little 
bridge  which  spanned  a  stream  near  the  encampment.  The  Emperor 
drove  rapidly  around,  and  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  before  ttiem, 
hoping  from  thence  to  be  heard  by  his  men,  and  to  convince  them  that 
no  Turks  were  by. 

But  they  heeded  the  sound  of  his  voice  no  more  than  the  sea  heeded 
that  of  the  royal  Canute.  They  precipitated  themselves  towards  the 
bridge,  driving  the  carriage  of  the  Emperor  before  them  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  steep  river- bank.  It  wavered  ;  they  pushed  against  it  with  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  They  saw  nothing— they  knew  nothing  save 
tha\i  the  carriage  impeded  their  flight ! 

It  fell  rumbling  down  the  precipice  into  the  deep  waters,  which  bub- 
bled and  hissed  and  then  closed  over  it  forever.  No  man  heeded  its 
fall.  Not  one  of  all  that  crowd  which  oft  had  grown  hoarse  with  shouts 
at  his  coming,  paused  to  save  the  Emperor  from  destruction.  But  he, 
calm  if nd  courageous,  although  at  that  moment  he  could  have  parted 
with  life  without  a  sigh,  had  made  a  desperate  spring  backward,  and  had 
alighted  on  the  ground. 

When  he  recovered  from  the  violence  of  the  fall,  he  found  himself  un- 
hurt, but  alone.  Not  one  of  his  suite  was  to  be  seen  ;  in  the  mad  rush 
of  the  men  for  the  crossing,  they  had  been  parted  from  him.  The  little 
rustic  bridge  had  fallen  in,  and  those  who  remained  behind,  had  rushed 
with  frantic  yells  in  search  of  some  other  crossing.  The  Emperor  could 
hear  their  cries  in  the  distance,  and  they  filled  his  heart  with  anguish  in- 
expressible. 

With  desponding  eyes  he  gazed  upwards,  and  murmured,  "  O,  that  I 
could  die  before  the  sun  rises  upon  the  horrors  of  this  night !  My  soul 
is  weary — my  every  hope  dead.  Why  did  1  turn  back  when  death  was 
smiling  from  the  crystal  depths  of  that  placid  stream  !  Even  now,  I 
may  still  find  rest.  Who  will  ever  know  how  the  Emperor  met  his 
death? He  paused,  and  looked  around  to  see  if  anything  was  nigh. 
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Nothing__lie  ma(][e  one  step  forwar(j)  then  shuddering,  recoiled  with  an 
ex°' Ration  of  horror  at  his  miserable  cowardice. 

.  "  No !"  cried  he  resolutely,  "  no  I  will  not  die — 1  must  not — dare hot 
die.  I  cannot  go  to  the  s^rave  misjudged,  and'  calumniated  by  my  owu 
subjects !  I  must  live  that  they  may  sooner  or  later  learn  how  faithful- 
ly 1  have  striven  to  make  them  happy  !  1  must  live  to  convince  them 
that  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  has  been  the  end  and  aim  of  my 
whole  life  !* 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  rent  in  the  blackened  firmament,  and  the 
moon  emerged,  gradually  lighting  up  the  dark  waters,  and  the  lonely 
wpods,  until  its  beams  shone  full  upon  the  pale,  agitated  features  of  that 
broken  hearted  monarch ! 

"  The  Emperor !"  cried  a  loud  voice,  not  far  away.  "  The  Emperor!" 
— -and  a  rider  galloping  forward  threw  himself  from  his  horse. 

"  Here,  your  Majesty,  here  is  my  horse.  Mount  hun.  He  is  a  sure- 
and  fleet  animal." 

"  You  know  me,  then  V  asked  Joseph. 

"  Yes,  sire,  .1  am  one  of  your  Majesty's  grooms.  Will  you  do  me 
the  honor  to  accept  my  horse  1" 

The  Emperor  replied  by  swinging  himself  into  the  saddle.  "  But  you, 
my  good  fellow,  what  will  you  do?" 

"  1  shall  accompany  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  groom,  cheerfully. 
"There  is  many  a  horse  seeking  its  master  to-night,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  1  capture  one.  This  done,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  will 
conduct  you  to  Karansebes.  The  moon  has  come  out  beautifully,  and 
I  can  easily  find  the  way  " 

"  1  have  found  my  way,"  murmured  the  Emperor  to  himself.  "  God 
has  pointed  it  out  to  me,  by  sending  help  in  this  dark,  lonely  hour.— 
Well — Life  has  called  me  back,  and  I  must  bear  its  burthens  until  Hea- 
ven releases  me." 

Just  then  a  horse  came  by  at  full  speed.  The  groom,  who  was  walk- 
ing by  the  Emperor's  side,  darted  forward,  seized  the  reins,  and  swung 
himself  triumphantly  into  the  saddle. 

"  Now,  sire,"  said  he,  "  we  can  travel  lustily  ahead.  We  are  on  the 
right  road,  and  in  one  hour  will  reach  Karansebes."       N 

"  Karansebes  !"  mused  the  Emperor.  "  '  Cam  mihi  sedes  ! '  Thus 
sung  Ovid,  and  from  his  ode,  a  city  took  her  name  ; — the  city  where  the 
poet  found  his  grave.  A  stately  monument  to  Ovid  is  Karansebes ;  and 
now  a  lonely,  heart-sick  monarch  is  coming  to  make  a  pilgrimage  thith- 
er, craving  of  0*d's  tomb  the  boon  of  a  resting-place  for  his  weary 
head.     O,  Caret  mihi  sedes,  where  art  thou  ?" 

In  the  gray  of  the  morning  they  reached  Karansebes.  Here  thej 
found  some  few  of  the  regiments,  the  Emperor's*  suite,  and  his  beloved 
nephew,  Franz,  who  like  his  uncle,  had  been  almost  hurried  to  destruc- 
tion by  the  hapless  army,  but  had  been  rescued  by  his  bold  and  faithful 
followers.'  They  had  shielded,  the  Archduke  with  their  own  bodies, 
»Tbe  Emperor's  owu  words.    Hnbnerll,  p  488. 
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forming  a  square  afound  his  person,  arid,  escorting  him  so  guarded  until 
they  had  penetrated  the  dangerous  ranks  of  the  demented  fugitives.* 

All  danger  was  past,  but  the  events  of  that  night  were  too  much  for 
the  exhausted  frame  of  the  Emperor.  The  fever  with  which  he  had 
wrestled  so  long,  now  mastered  his  body  with  such  violence  that  he  was 
no  longer  able  to  mount  his  horse.  Added  to  this  came  a  blow  to  his 
hp.irt.  The  army  refused  to  follow  him  any  longer.  They  called  loud-' 
iy  for  Loudon,  the  old  hero,  who  in  spite  of  his  years,  was  the  only  man 
in  Austria  who-  would  lead  them  to  victory. 

The  Emperor  stung  to  the  soul  by  the  mistrust  of  his  men,  gave  up 
his  last  hope  of  military  glory.  He  sent  for  London,  and  Loudon,  de- 
spite his  infirmities,  came  at  the  summons. 

The  old  hero  was  received  with  shouts  of  welcome.  The  huzzahs 
reached  the  poor,  mean  room,  where  Joseph  lay  sick  with  a  burning  fe- 
ver. He  listened  with  a  sad  smile,  but  his  courage  gave  way,  and 
scalding  tears  of  disappointed  ambition  moistened  his  pillow. 

"  Loudon  has  come,"  thought  he,  "  and  the  Emperor  is  forgotten  ! 

No  one  cares  for  him  more  ! Well — I  must  return  to  Vienna,  and 

pray  that  the  victory  and  fame  which  have  been  denied  to  me,  may  be 
vouchsafed  to  Loudon !" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   HUNGARIANS  AGAIN. 

Destiny  had  broken  the  Emperor's  heart.  He  returned  from  the  ar- 
my seriously  ill,  and  although  he  had  apparently  recuperated  during  the 
winter,  the  close  of  the  year  found  him  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 

Even  the  joyful  intelligence  of  Loudon's  victories  were  powerless  to 
restore  him  to  health.  Loudon  had  won  several  battles,  and  had  accom- 
plished that  for  which  Joseph  had  undertaken  the  war  with  Turkey".  He 
had  once  more  raised  the  Austrian  flag  over  the  towers  of  Belgrade. f 

Vienna  received  these  tidings  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The 
city  was  illuminated  for  three  days,  and  the  Emperor  shared  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  people.  He  took  from  his  state-uniform  the  magnificent 
cross  of  Maria  Theresa— the  cross  which  none  but  an  Emperor  had  ever 

•  Hubner  2,  page  477  '  k 

+  The  conquest  of  Belgrade  was  accompanied  by  singular  coincidences  The  Emperor  Francis, 
{the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,)  had  been  in  command  when,  in  1789,  the  Turks  took  it  from  Aus- 
tria. His  grandson,  "Francis,  with  his  own  hand  fired  the  first  gun,  when  it  was  re-taken  by  Lou- 
don. In  1789  General  Wallace  surrendered  the  fortress  to  Osmnn  Pncha.  In  1789  Osman  Pacha, 
$h«  son  of  the  latte*,  surrendered  it  to  General,  afterwards  Field-marshal  Wallace,  son  of  .the  for- 
mer—Hubner  2,  pafro  493. 
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^orn,  and  sent  it  to  Loudon  with  the  title  and  patent  of  Generalissimo* 
lie  attended  the  Te  Deum,  and  to  all  appearances,  was  as  elated  as  his 
subjects.  But  once  alone  with  Lacv,  the  mask  fell,  and  the  smile  faded 
irom  his  colorless  lios. 

'  ^y."  said  he,  "  I  would  have  bought  these  last  superfluous  laurels 
of  London  with  my  life.  But  for  me  no  laurel's  have  ever  grown  ;  the 
cypress  1S  my  emblem— the  emblem  of  grief." 

He  was  right.  Discontent  reigned  in  Hungary,  in  Netherlands,  and 
latterly,  m  Tyrol.  On  every  side  were  murmurs  and  threats  of  rebel- 
lion against  him  who  would  have  devoted  every  hour  of  his  life  to  the 
enlightmeut  of  his  subjects.  All  Belgium  had  taken  up  arms.  The  im- 
perial troops  had  joined  the  insurgents,  and  now  a  formidable  army 
threatened  the  Emperor.  Van  der  Noot,  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  pub- 
lished a  manifest  declaring  Belgium  independent  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
The  insurgents  numbered  ten  thousand.  They  were  headed  by  the.  no- 
bles and  sustained  by  the  clergy.  Masses  were  said  for  the  success  of 
the  rebels,  and  requiems  were  sung  for  those  who  fell  in  battle  or  oth- 
erwise, f  The  cities  of  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Louvain,  Mechlin  and  Namur 
opened  their  doors  to  the  patriots.  The  Austrian  General  D' Alton  fled 
with  his  troops  to  Luxembourg,  and  three  millions  of  florins,  belonging 
to  the  military  coffers,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents.  J 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Austrian  empire,  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  178^.  The  Emperor  resolved  to  make  one  more  attempt  to 
bring  the  Belgians  to  reason,  and  to  this  end  he  sent  Count  Cobenzl  to 
Brussels,  and  after  him,  Prince  de  Ligne.  " 

The  Prince  came  to  take  leave  of  the  Emperor.  "  I  send  you  as  me- 
diator between  myself  and  your  countrymen,"  said  Joseph  with  a  lan- 
guid smile.  "  Prove  to  those  so-called  patriots  that  you,  who  endeavor  to 
reconcile  them  to  their  Sovereign,  are  the  only  Belgian  of  them  all,  who 
possesses  true  patriotism." 

"  Sire,  I  shall  say  to  my  misguided  countrymen  that  I  have  seen  your 
Majesty  weep  over  their  disloyalty  I  shall  tell  them  that  it  is  not  an- 
ger which  they  have  provoked  in  your  Majesty's  heart,  but  sorrow." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Joseph,  "  I  sorrow  for  their  infatuation,  and  they  are 
fast  sending  me  to  the  grave.  The  taking  of  Ghent  was  ray  death- 
struggle,  the  evacuation  of  Brussels  my  last  expiring  sigh.  Oh!"  con- 
tinued he,  in  tones  of  extreme  anguish,  "  Oh,  what  humiliation !  I  shall, 
surely  die  of  it!  I  were  of  stone  to  survive  so  many  blows  from  the 
hand  of  fate  ! — Go,  de  Ligne,  and  do  yotir  best  to  induce  your  country- 
men to  return  to  their  allegiance.  Should  you  fail,  dear  friend,  remain 
there.     Do  not  sacrifice  your  future  to  me,  for  you  have  children."§ 

"  Yes,  sire,"  replied  de  Ligne,  with  emotion,  "  I  have  children,  but 
they  are  not  dearer  to  me  than  ray  Sovereign.     And  now,  with  your 

t  tv A'ton  was  cited  before  the  Emperor,  but  on  his  way  to  Vievna  be  took  poison,  and  dle'd  four 
davs  before  Joseph. 
§  The  Emperor's  own  words    Oauvres  du  Prince  le  Ligne 
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Majesty's  permission,  I  will  withdraw,  for  the  hour  of  my  departure  is 
at  hand.     I  do  not  despair  of  success.     Farewell,  sire,  for  awhile." 

"  Farewell  forever,"  murmured  Joseph,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the 
Prince.     "Death  is  not  far  off,  and  I  have  so  much  to  do!" 

He  rose  hastily  from  his  arm-chair,  and  opening  the  door  that  led  into 
the  chancery,  called  his  three  Secretaries. 

"  Let  us  to  work,"  said  he,  as  they  entered. 

"  Sire,"  replied  one  of  them  in  faltering  tones,  "  Herr  Von  Quarin  de- 
sired us  in  his  name  to  implore  of  your  Majesty  to  rest  for  a  few  days." 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  Joseph  impatiently.  "  If  I  postpone  this  wri- 
ting another  day,  it  may  never  be  accomplished  at  all.  Give  in  your  re- 
ports.    What  dispatches  have  we  from  Hungary  ?" 

"  They  ate  most  unsatisfactory,  sire.  The  landed  proprietors  have 
refused  to  contribute  their  share  of  the  imposts,  and  the  people  rebel 
against  the  conscription-act,  and  threaten  the  officers  of  the  crown  with 
death." 

"Revolt,  revolt  everywhere !"  exclaimed  the  Emperor  shuddering. 
"  But  I  will  not  yield  ;  they  shall  all  submit !" 

The  door  of  the  cabinet  opened  and  the  Marshal  of  the  Household  en- 
tered, announcing  a  deputation  of  Magyars. 

"  A  deputation  !     From  whom  ?"  asked  Joseph  eagerly. 

"  I  do  not  know,  sire,  but  Count  Palfy  is  one  of  the  deputies." 

"  Count  Palfy  again  !"  cried  the  Emperor  scornfully.  "  When  the 
Hungarians  have  a  sinister  message  to  send,  they  are  sure  to  select  Count 
Palfy  as  their  ambassador.  Show  them  to  the  reception-room  which 
opens  into  my  cabinet,  Count.     I  will  see  them  there." 

He  dismissed  the  Secretaries  and  rang  for  his  valet.  He  could  scarce- 
ly stand,  while  Gunther  was  assisting  him  to  change  his  dressing  gown 
for  his  uniform.  His  toilet  over,  he  was  obliged  to  lean  upon  the  valet 
for  support,  for  his  limbs  were  almost  failing  him. 

"O  !"  cried  he  bitterly,  "how  it  will  rejoice  them  to  see  me  so  weak 
and  sick.  They  will  go  home  and  tell  their  Hungarians  that  there  is  no 
strength  left  in  me  to  fight  with  traitors!  But  they  shall  not  know  it, 
1  will  be  the  Emperor  if  my  life  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  exertion.  Lead 
me  to  the  door,  Gunther.  I  will  lean  against  one  of  the  pillars  and 
stand  while  I  give  audience  to  the  Magyars." 

Gunther  supported  him  tenderly  to  the  door,  and  then  threw  it  wide 
open.  In  the  reception-room  stood  the  twelve  deputies,  not  in  court- 
dress  but  in  the  resplendent  costume  of  their  own  nation.  They  were 
the  same  men  who  several  years  before  had  appeared  before  the  Em- 
peror, and  Count  Palfy,  the  Chancellor  of  Hungary,  was  the  first  one  to 
advance. 

The  Emperor  bent  his  head,  and  eyed  his  visitors. 
"  If  I  am  not  mistaken,"  said  he,  "  these  are  the  same  gentlemen  who 
appeared  here  as  Hungarian  deputies  several  years  ago." 
"Yes,  sire,  we  are  the  same  men,"  replied  Count  Palfy. 
"  Why  are  you  here  again  ?" 
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"To  repeat  our  remonstrances,  sire.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  has 
chosen  the  same  representatives  that  your  Majesty  may  see  how  unalte- 
rable is  our  determination  to  defend  our  rights  with  our  lives.  Hunga- 
ry has  not  changed  her  attitude,  sire,  and  she  will  never  change  it." 

"Nor  shall  1  ever  change  mine,"  cried  Joseph  passionately.  "My 
will  to-day  is  the  same  as  it  was  six  years  ago." 

"Then,  sire,  you  must  expect  an  uprising  of  the  whole  •Hungarian  na- 
tion," returned  Count  Palfy,  gravely.  "  For  the  last  time  we  implore 
your  Majesty  to  restore  us  our  rights." 

"  What  do  you  call  your  rights  ?"  asked  Joseph  sarcastically. 
"  All  thai  for  centuries  past  has  been  guaranteed  to  us  by  our  consti- 
tutioja  ;  all  that  each  king  of  Hungary,  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  has 
sworn  to  preserve  inviolate.  Sire,  we  will  not  become  an  Austrian  pro- 
vince: we  are  Hungarians,  and  are  resolved  to  retain  our  nationality. 
The  integrity  of  Hungary  is  sorely  threatened,  and  if  your  Majesty  re- 
fuse to  rescue  it,  we  must  ourselves  hasten  to  the  rescue.  Not  only  our 
liberties  are  menaced,  but  our  monied  interests  too.  Hungary  is  on  the 
road  to  ruin,  if  your  Majesty  does  not  consent  to  revoke  your  arbitrary 

laws,  or " 

"  Or  ?"■ asked  Joseph,  as  Palfy  hesitated. 

"  On  the  road  to  revolution,"  replied  the  deputy  firmly. 
"  You  presume  to  threaten  me  !"  cried  Joseph  in  a  loud  voice. 
"  1  dare  deliver  the  message  entrusted  to  me,  and,  had  /  been  too 
weak  to  speak  it,  entrusted  to  those  who  accompany  me.    Is  it  not  so, 
Magyars  1" 

"  Jt  is,  it  is.,"  cried  all,  unanimously.      ,  .         (    ,  ' 

"  Sire,  I  repeat  to  you  that  Hungary  is  advancing  either  towards  ruin 
or  revolution.  Like  the  Netherlanders,  we  will  defend  our  constitution 
or  die  with  it.  O,  your  Majesty,  all  can  yet  be  remedied  !  Callacon- 
vention  of  the  States— return  the  crown  of  St.  Stephens,  and  come-  to 
Hungary  to  take  the  coronation-oath — Then  you  will  see  how  gladly  we 
shall  swear  allegiance  to  our  King,  and  how  cheerfully  we  will  die  for 
him,  as  our  fathers  did  before  us,  in  defence  of  the  Empress-queen,  his 
mother." 

"Give  us  our  constitution  and  we  will  die  for  our  King!"  cried  the 
Magyars  in  chorus. 

« Yes  t —humble  myself  before  you,"  exclaimed  Joseph  furiously. 
"  You  would  have  the  Sovereign  to  bow  before  the  will  of  his  vassals !" 
"  No,  sire,"  returned  Count  Palfy,  with  feeling.  We  would  have  you* 
Majesty  adopt  the  only  means  by  which  Hungary  can  be  retained,^  $ie 
Austrian  Empire.  If  you  Jpfuse  to  heai*  us,  we  rise  to  defend  <Qur  eotnv 
try,  as  one  man.  We  sw^ar  it  in  the  nafme  of  the  Hungarian  nation^' ' 
"We  swear  it  in  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  nation!"  ec&oed  tfie 
Magyars.  ""•'  i         ,  -     I  '  ,."/      '....- 

"  And  I,"  replied  Joseph. pale  and  trembling  withjpassjon,  "J  Swear  it 
in  the  name  of  my  dignity  as  your  Sovetefgn,  that  1  wil|  never  yield  to 
men  who  defy  me,  nor  will  I  ever  forgive  those  who  by  treasonable  im- 
nn>hinitir  Viavp.  snnahfc  to  wrinc  from  me  what  i  have  not  thnimhf.  It.  «.*■_ 
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"  Sire,  if  you  would  give  (his  proof  of  love  to  your  subjects,  if  for  their 
sakes  you  would'  condescend  to  forget  your  imperial  station,  you  cannot 
conceive  what  enthusiasm  of  loyalty  would  be  your  return  for  this  con- 
cession. We  await  your  final  'answer  in  mortal  anxiety,  and  await(it 
until  to  morrow  at  this  hour." 

"Ah  ! — You  are  so  magnanimous  as  to  grant  me^  short .reprieve!" 

shouted  the  infuriated  Emperor,  losing  all  command  of  himself,  "You 
»  •' 

Suddenly  he  ceased,,  and  became  very  pale.  He  was  sensible  that  he 
had  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  he  felt  the  warm  stream  of  his  life  welling 
upwards,  until  It  moistened  his*  pallid  lips.  With  a  hasty  movement  be 
drew  out  his  handkerchief,  held  it  for  a  moment  before  his  mouth,  and 
then  replaced  it  quickly  in  his  bosom.  Large  drops  of  cold  sweat  stood 
out  from  his  brow,  and  the  light  faded  t'om  his  eves,  But  these haugh 
ty  Magyars  should  not  see  him  fall !  They  should  not  enjoy  the  sight 
of  his  sufferings ! 

With  one  last  desperate  effort  he  collected  his  expiring  energies,  and 
stood  erect.  "Go,"  said  he  in  firm,  distinct  tones,  "  you  have  stated 
your  grievances,  you  shall  have  my  answer  to-morrow." 

"  We  await  your  Majesty  until  to-morrow  at  noon,"  returned  Count 
Palfy.     "  Then  we  go,  never  to  return." 

"  Go,"  cried  the  Emperor,  in  a  piercing  voice,  and  the  exasperated 
Magyars  mistook  this  last  cry  of  agony  for  the  culmination  of  his  wrath. 

They  bowed  in  sullen  silence,  and  left  the  room. 

The  Emperor  reeled  back  to  his  cabinet,  and  fell  into  a  chair.  He 
reached  the  bell,  and  rang  it  feebly. 

"  Gunther,"  said  he  to  his  valet,  and  now  his  voice  was  Hardly  audi- 
ble, "  send  a  carriage  for  Quarin.     1  must  see  him  at  once." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

THE    REVOCATION. 


When  Quarin  entered  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  he  found  him  quietly 
seated  before  his  escritoire, -half  buried  in  documents.  The. physician 
remained  standing  at  the  door,  waiting  until  he  should  be  ordered  to  ap- 
proach. •  ,  / 

Suddenly  Joseph  was  interrupted  in  his  writing  by  a  spell  of  cough- 
ing. ,  He  droppeji  his  pen  and  leaned  back  exhausted.  Quarin  hastened 
to  hi&  side.  » 

.    «' Your  Majesty  must  not  write,"  said  he  gravely.     "You  must  lay 
aside! all  work  for  a  time."  ,   . 

"I  believe  that  I  shall  have  to  lay  it  aside  forever,"  replied  Joseph 
languidly.  "  I  sent  for  you  to  say  that  I  have  a  lawsuit  with  my  lungs, 
arid  yoa'must  tell  me  which  of  us  is  to  gain  it."*       


♦ .!_»..   ...   __    
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, "  "^  arn  I  to  tell  your  Majesty  '!"  asked  the  physician  disturbed. 
_^i ae  Emperor  looked  up  with   eyes  which  glowed   with  the  flaming 
Ight  of  .(ever.     "  Quarin,  you  understand   me  perfectly.      You  must 
H^me,  in  regard  to  this  lawsuit  with  my  lungs,  which  is  to  gain  it,  niy- 
eli  or  death '?     Here  is  my  evidence." 

With  these  words  he  drew  out  his  handkerchief  and  held  it  open  be- 
tween his  wan,  transparent  hands.     It  was  died  in  blood. 
|   *  Blood  !"  exclaimed  Quarin,  in  a.tone  of  alarm.     "  Tour  Majesty  has 
feceived  a  wound  1" 

.  ■"  Yes.  an  interior  wound.  The  Hungarians  have  dealt  me  my  death- 
blow. This  blood  is  welling  up  from  a  wounded  heart.  Do  not  look 
so  mournful,  doctor.  Let  us  speak  of  death  as  man  to  man.  Look  at 
roe  now,  and  say  whether  my  malady  is  incurable."  k 

'•  Why  should  it  be  incurable  T'  asked  the  physician  faltering.  "You 
are  young,  sire,  and  have  a  sound  constitution." 

"  No  commonplaces,  Quarin,  no  equivocation,"  cried  Joseph  impa- 
tiently., "  1  must  have  the  truth,  do  you  hear  mel  The  truth.  I  can- 
not afford  to  be  surprised  by  death,  for  1  must  provide  for  a  nation,  and 
iny  house  must  be  set  in  order.  I  am  not  afraid  of  death,  my  friend,  it 
comes  to.  me  in  the  smiling  guise  of  a  liberator.  Therefore,  be  frank, 
and  tell  me  at  once  whether  my  malady  is  dangerous." 

Again' he  raised  his  large,  brilliant  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  physician. 
Quaiii.  s  features  were  convulsed  with  distress,  and  tears  stood  in  Jais 
eyes.     His  voice  was  very  tremulous  as  he  replied, 

"  Yes,  sire,  it  is  dangerous." 

The  Emperor's  countenance  remained  perfectly  calm.  ':  Can  you  tell 
me,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  how  long  I'have  to  live1?" 

"  No,  sire,  you  may  live  yet  for  several  weeks,  or  some  excitement 
may  put  an  end  to  your  existence  in  a  few  days.  In  this  malady,  the 
patient  must  be  prepared  at  any  moment  for  death." 

"Then  it  is  incurable?" 

"Yes.  sire,"  faltered  Quarin,  his  tears  bursting  forth  afresh. 

The  Emperor  looked  thoughtfully  before  him,  and  for  some  time  kept 
silence.  Then  extending  his  hand  with  a  smile  he  said,  "From  my 
soul  I  thank  you  for  the  manly  frankness  with  which  you  have  treated 
me,  Quarin,  and  I  desire  now  to  give  you  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude. 
You  have  children,  have  you  not?"     "  '        , 

"  Yes,  sire — two  daughters." 

"  And  you  are  not  rich,  1  believe  V 

"The  salary  which  Ireceive  from  your  Majesty,  united  to  my  prac- 
tice, affords  us  a  comfortable  independence." 

The  Emperor  nodded.  ,  "You  must  do  a  little  commission  for  me," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  escritoire  and  writing  a  few  lines,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Quarin. 

"Take  this  paper  to  the  Court  Chancery  and  present  it  to  the  Bureau 
of  Finances.  You  will  there  receive  ten  thousand  florins  wherewith  to 
portion  your  daughters." 

«  G,  sire !"  exclaimed  Quarin,  deeply  moved.  "  I  thank  you  with  all 
the  strength  of  my  paternal  heart." 
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"No,"  neplied  Joseph  gently,  "it  is  my  duty  to  reward  merit  *  la 
addition  to  this  I  would  wish  to  leave  you  a  personal  souvenir  of  my 
friendship.  I  bestow  upon  you,  as  a  last  token  of  my  affection,  the  title 
of  Freiherr,  and  I  will  take  out  the  patent  for  you  myself.  Not  a  word, ' 
dear  friend,  not  a  word  !  Leave  me  now,  for  1  must  work  diligently. 
Since  my  hours  are  numbered,  I-  must  make  the  most, of  them.  Fare- 
well !     Who  knows  how  soon  I  may  have  to  recall  you- here  V 

The  physician  kissed  the  Emperor's  hand  with  fervor,  and  turned  has- 
tily away.  Joseph  sank  biick  in  trie  chair.  His  large  eyes  were  raised 
to  heaven,  and  his  wan  face  beamed  wilh  something  brighter  than  resig- 
nation. 

At  that  moment,  the  door  of  the  chancery  was  opened  and  the" first' 
prjvy-counsellor  came  hastily  forward. 

"  What  is  if?"  said  Joseph,  with  a  slight  start. 

l:  Sire,  two  couriers  have  just  arrived.  The  first  is  from  Count  Co- 
berizl.  He  announces  that  all  Belgium,  with  the  exception  of  Luxem- 
burg, is  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots  ;  that  Van  der  Noot  has  called  & 
convention  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  has  declared,  Belgium  a  re- 
public, her  independence  is  to  be  guaranteed  by  England,  Prussia  and 
Holland.  Count  Cobenzl  is  urgent  in  his  request  for  instructions.  He 
is  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do." 

The  Emperor  had  listened  with  mournful  tranquility.,  "  And  the  sec- 
ond courier'?"  said  he. 

"The  second  courier,  sire,  comes  from  the  imperial  Stadtholder  of 
■Tyrol." 

"  What  says  he  f 

"He  brings  evil  tidings, 'sire.  The  people  have  rebelled,  and  cry  out 
against  the  conscription,  and  the  church-reforms.  Unless  these  laws  are 
repealed,  there  is  danger  of  revolution." 

The  Emperor  uttered  a  piercing  cry  and  pressed  his  hands  to  .his  breast. 
"  It  is  nothing,"  said  he  in  reply  to  the  anxioils,  and  alarmed  looks  of 
the  privy-counsellor.  "  A  momentary  pang,  which  has  already  passed 
away — nothing  more.     Continue  your  report." 

"This  is  ali,  your  Majesty.  The  Stadtholder  entreats  you  to  quiet 
this  rebellion  and " 

"  And 'to  revoke  my  decrees,  is  it  not  so?  The  same  croaking  which 
for  eight  years- has  been  dinned  into  my  ears.  Well — I  must  have  time 
to  reflect, *and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  determined  upon  my  course  of  ac- 
tion, you  shall  learn  my  decision " 

"  Rebellion  in  Tyro],  in  Hungary,  in  the  Netherlands  !"  murmured 
the  Emperor  when  he  found  himself  alone.  "  Eroun  every  side  I  hear 
my  death-knell !  My  people  would  bury  me  ere  I  have  drawn  my  last 
sigh.  My  great  ancestor,  Charles,  stood  beside  his  open  grave,  and  vol- 
untarily contemplated  his  last  resting-place  ;  but  I !  unhappy  monarch, 
am  forced  into  mine  by  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  for  whom  alone  I 
have  lived ! — Is  it  indeed  so  %  Must  I  die  with  the  mournful  conviction, 
that  I  have  lived  in  vain  1  O,  my  God,  what  excess  of  humiliation  thou 
ha,st  forced  upon  me !     And  what  have  I  done  to  deserve  such  a  fate  I 

fpsestettrfethe  Emperor's  words,    This  scene  is  historical.    limner  II,  p.  4%. 
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.  "erein  have  I  sinned  that  my  imperial  crown  should  have  been  lined 
with  so  many  cruel  thorns  ?  Is  there  no  remedy — must  I  drink  this  last 
bitter  chalice?  Must  I  revoke  that  which  1  have  published  to  the  world 
as  my  sovereign  will !". 

He  ceased,  and  folding  his  arms,  faced  his  difficult  position.  For  one 
hour  he  sat  motionless,  his  face  growing  gradually  paler,  his  brow  dark- 
er, his  lips  more  rigidly  compressed  together. 

Atjegnth  he  heaved  one  long,  convulsive  sigh.  "  No— there  is  no 
other  remedy.  1  have  toiled  i,n  vain — My  beautiful  structure  has  fallen, 
and  my  grave  is  under  its  ruins  !  O  my  God,  why  may  1  not  have  a* 
few* months  more  of  life,  wherewith  to  crush  these  aspiring  rebels? — 
But  no  ! — I  must  die  now,  and  leave  them  to  triumph  over  my  defeat  % 
for  1  dare  not  leave  to  my  successor  the  accursed  inheritance  of  civil 
war.  To  the  last  hour  of  iny  life  I  must  humble  my  will  before  the  de- 
crees of  that  cruel  destiny  which  has  persecuted  me  from  boyhood  !  Be 
it  so  ! — I  must  clutch  at  the  remedy — the  fearful  remedy— I  must  re- 
voke !" 

He  shuddered,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  There  had  been 
one  struggle  with  his  will,  there  was  now  another  with  his  despair.  He 
moaned  aloud — scalding  tears  trickled  through  his  poor,  wasted  fingers, 
and  his  whole  being  bowed  before  the  supremacy  of  this  last,  great  sor- 
row. Once — only  once,  he  uttered  a  sharp  cry,  and  for  a  moment  hi* 
convulsed  countenance  was  raised  to  heaven.  Then  his  head  fell  upon 
the  table,  and  his  wretchedness  found  vent  in  low,  heart-rendering  sobs. 

And  thus  he  spent  another  long  hour.  Finally  he  looked  up  to  heav- 
en and  tried  to  murmur  a  few  words  of  resignation.  But  the  spectre  of 
his  useless  strivings  still  haunted  his  mind.  "  All  my  plans  to  be  buried 
in  the  grave — not  one  trace  of  my  reign  left  to  posterity!"  sighed  the 
unhappy  monarch.  "  But  enough  of  repining,  I  have  resolved  to  make 
the  sacrifice — it  is  time  to  act !"  * 

He  clutched  his  bell,  and  ordered  a  page  to  summon  the  privy-coun- 
sellor from  the  adjoining  room. 

"..Now,"  said  the  Emperor,  "  let  us  work.  My  hand  is  too  trernufbus 
to  hold  a  pen,  you  must  *rite  for  me — First  in  regard  to  Hungary. 
Draw  up  a  manifest  in  which  I  restore  their  constitution  in  all  its  integ- 
rity." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and  wiped  the  large  drops  of  cold 
sweat  which  were  gathering  over  his  forehead.  "  Do  you  hear  ?"  con- 
tinued he,  "I  revoke  all  my  laws  except  one,  and  that  is,  the  edict  of  re- 
ligious toleration.  I  promise  to  convoke  the  imperial  diet,  and  to  re- 
place the  administration  of  justice  upon  its  old  footing.  I  repeal  the 
laws  relating  to  taxes,  and  conscription.  I  order  the  Hungarian  crown 
to  be  returned  to  Ofen,  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  recovered  from  my 
illness,  lpromise  to  take  the  coronation-oath*  Write  this  out  and  bring 
it  to  me  for  signature.  Then  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  Count  Palfy. 
He  will  publish  it  to  the  Hungarians." 

"  So  much  for  Hungary  !— Now  for  Tyrol.     Draw  up  a  second  man- 

*  this  ^*^Mhvin^hn,u'-Fn?™»  Promulgated  a  few  w-eks  before  the  doathof  Jeseph,  caused 
such  astonishment  throughout  fcurope.    Grose-HoffiDger  8,  page  290. 
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ifest.  I  repeal  the  conscription-act,  as  well  as  all  ray  reforms  with  respect 
to  the  Church.  When  this  is  ready,  bring  it  to  me  for  signature;  and 
dispatch  a  courier  with  it  to  ihe  imperial  Stadtholder.  Having  satisfied 
the  exactions  of  Hungary  and  Tyrol,  it  remains  to  restore  order  in  the 
Netherlands.  But  there,  matters  are  more  complicated,  and  I  fear. that 
no  concession  dn  my  part  will  avail  at  this  late  hour.  I  must  trample 
my  personal  pride  ill  the  dust  then,  and  humble  myself  before  the  Pope ! 
Yes  ! — before  the  Pope.  I  will  write,  requesting  him  to  act  as  mediator, 
and  beg  his. Holiness  to  admonish  the  clergy  to  make  peace  with  me.? 
Why  do  you  look  so  sad,  my  friend]  I  am  making  my  peace  withltshe 
worJd;  I  am  drawing  a  pen  across  the  events  of  my  life,  and  blotting 
out  my  reforms  with  ink — Make  out  these  documents  &t  once,  and  send 
me  a  courier  for  Rome.  Meanwhile  k  will  write  to  the  Pope.  Appear- 
ing before  him  as  a  petitioner,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  send  an  auto- 
graphic letter.     Return  to  me  itl  an  hour." 

When  one  hour  later,  the  private-counsellor  re-entered  the  cabinet,  the 
letter  to  the  Pope  lay  folded  and  addressed  on  the  table.  But  this  last 
humiliation  had  been  too  much  for  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Emperor  to 
brook. 

He  lay  insensible  in  his  chair,  a  stream  of  blood  oozing  slowly  from 
his  ghastly  lips. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  MARTYR. 

He  had  made  his  peace  with  the  world  and  witn  ljoci  !  jtie  naa  taKen 
leave  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  attendants.  He  had  made  his 
last  confession,  and  had  received  the  sacraments  of  the  Church. 

His  struggles  were  at  an  end..  All  sorrows  overcome,  he  lay  happy 
and  tranquil  on  his  death-bed,  no  more  wor#of  complaint  passing,  the 
lips  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  He  comforted  his  weep- 
ing relatives,  and  had  a  word  of  affectionate  greeting  for  every  one  who 
approached  him.  With  his  own  feeble  hand  he  wrote  farewell  letter's  to 
all  his  absent  sisters,  to  Prince  Kaunitz,  and  to  several  ladies  for  whom, 
he  had  an  especial  regard,  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  February  he  sign- 
ed his  name  eighty  times. 

He  felt  that  his  end  was  very  near ;,  and  when  Lacy  and  Rosenberg, 
who  were  to  pass  the  night  with  him,  entered  his  bed-chamber,  he  signed 
them  to  approach. 

"  It  will  soon  be  over,"  whispered  he>  "The  lamp  will  shortly  be  ex- 
tinguished. Hush,  do  not  weep — you  grieve  me.  Let  us  part  from  each 
other  with  fortitude." 

"  Alas,  how  can  we  part  with  fortitude,  when  our  parting  is  for  life !" 
said  Lacy. - 

•  Gross-Hoffin^er  3,  pa«e  279. 
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«  W    ^mPeror  ra'se(i  his  eyes,  and  looked  thoughtfully  up  to  heaven. 
™e  shall  meet  again,"  said  he  after  a  pause.     "  I  believe  in  another, 
and  abetter  world,  where  1  shall  find  compensation  for  all  that  I  have 
endured  here  below." 

•  And  where  punishment  awaits  those  who  have  b»en  the  cause  of 
your  sorrows,"  returned  Rosenberg. 

»rruSVe-f°rgiven  t,iern  a1''"  said  the  ^>'5n?  ™onarcn- 
inere  is  no  room  in  my  heart  for  resentment,  dear  friends.     I  have 

honestly  striven  to  make  my  subjects  happy,  and  feel  no  animosity  to- 
wards them  for  refusing  the  boon  I  proffered.  I  should  like  to  have  h> 
scribed  upon  my  tomb,  '  Here  lies  a  Prince  whose  intentions  were  pure, 
but  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  in  every  honest  undertaking  of  his 
life.  — O,  how  mistaken  was  the  poet  who  wrote, 

Et  d,u  trorv©  au  cercueil  le  passage  est  terrible  !' 

I  do  not  deplore  the  loss  of  my  throne,  but  1  feel  some  lingering  re- 
gret that  I  should  have  made  so  few  of  my  fellow-beings  happy — so 
many  of  them  ungrateful,    That,  however,  is  the  usual  lot  of  Princes  !"* 

'"  It  is  the  lot  of  all  those  who  are  too  enlightened  for  their  times  !  It 
13  tha  lot  of  all  great  men  who  would  elevate,  and  ennoble  the  masses  !" 
cried  Lacy.  "  It  is  the  fate  of  greatness,  to  be  the  martyr  of  stupidity, 
bigotry,  and  malice !"  '  --     «    . 

"  Yes — that  is  the  word,"  said  Joseph  smiling."  I  am  a  martyr,  but 
nobody  will  honor  my  relics."  ,  >• 

"  Yes,  beloved  Sovereign,"  cried  Rosenberg  weeping,  "  your  Majesty's 
Jove,  we  shall  bear  about  our  hearts,  as  the  devotee  wears  the  relic  of  a 
martyred  saint." 

"Do  not  weep  so,"  said  Joseph.  "  We  have  spent  so  many  happy 
days  together  that  we  must  pass  the  few  fleeting  hours  remaining  to  us 
in  rational  intercourse.  Show  me  a  cheerful  countenance,  Rosenberg, 
you  from  whose  hands  I  received  my  last  cup  of  earthly  comfort.  What 
blessed  tidings  you  brought  me !  My  sweet  Elizabeth  is  a  mother,,  and 
1  shall  carry  the  consciousness  of  her  happiness  to  the  grave.  I  shall  die 
with  one  joy  at  my  heart — a  beaHtiful  hope  shall  blossom  as  I  fall ! — 
Elizabeth  is  your  future  Empress ;  love  her  for  my  sake — you  know 
how  unspeakably  dear  she  is  to  me — And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  have 
not  heard  from  her  since  this  morning.    How  is  she  V 

The  two  friends  were  silent,  and  cast  down  their  eyes. 

"  Lacy  !"  cried  the  Emperor,  and  over  his  inspired  features  there  pass- 
ed a  shade  of  human  sorrow.  "  Lacy,  speak — You  are  silent — O  God, 
what  has  happened  1 — Rosenberg,  tell  me,  O  tell  me,  how  is  my  Eliza- 
beth, my  darling  daughter  1" 

So  great  were  his  anxiety  and  distress  that  he  half  rose  in  his  bed. 
They  would  not  meet  his  glance,  but  Rosenberg  in  a  low  voice  replied. 

«  The  Archduchess  is  very  sick.     The  labor  was  long  and  painful." 

«  Ah,  she  is  dead  !    exclaimed  Joseph,  "  she  is  dead,  is  she  not  ?" 

Neither  ofhis  weeping  friends  spoke  a  word,  but  the  Emperor  com- 
prehended their  silence. 

^Falling  back  upon  his,pfflewjie_raise£hjs_wasted  arms  to  heaven. 

i  -n    Tmr"*iw'*  f""nTMidti   flumrtrr-tlri  i  r  t       i        -. 
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"  0  God,  Thy  will  be  done !  but  my  sufferings  are  beyond  expressj&n  ! 
I  thought  that  I  had  outlived  sorrow^  but  the  stroke  which  has  cprrle  jo 
embitter  my  last  moments,  exceeds  all  that  I  have  endured  throughout 
a  life  of  unchecqjered  misery  !"* 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  co'd  and  rigid.  Then  raising  himself  upon 
his  arm,  he  signed  to  Rosenberg  to  approach.  His  eye  beamed  as  pf 
erst,  and  his  whole  demeanor  was  that  of  the  Sovereign  who  has  learned 
above  all  things  to  control  himself 

"  She  must  be  buried  with  all  the  tenderness  and  honor  of  which  she 
was  deserving,"  said  he.  "  Rosenberg,  will  you  attend  to  this  for  me  ? 
Let  her  body  be  exposed  in  the  court-chapel  to-morrow..  After  that, 
lay  her  to  rest  in  the  imperial  vaults  and  let  the  chapel  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  my  own  remains."f  ''.,'';' v 

This  was  the  last  command  given  by  the  Emperor.  From  that  hour 
he  was  nothing  more  than  a  poor,  dying  mortal,  whbse.}a«t«h#ughts  are 
devoted  to  his  Maker.  He  sent  for  his  confessor  and  asked  him  to  read 
something  appropriate  and  consolatory.  With  folded  hands,  his  large, 
violet  eyes  reverently  raised  to  heaven,  he  listened  to  the  holy  scriptu- 
ral wordfc.     Suddenly  his  countenance  brightened  and  his  lips  moved. 

"  Now,  there  remaineth  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,"  read  the  priest. 

Tie  Emperor  repeated  the  three  last  words.  "  Faith — Hope,"— and 
.when  he  pronounced  the  word,  "  Love  !"  his  face  was  illumined  with  a 
joy  which  had  its  source  far,  far  away  from  earth  ! 

Then  all  was  silent.  The  prayer  was  over,  and  the  dying  Emperor 
lay  motionless  with  his  hands  folded  upon  his  breast. 

Presently  his  feeble  voice  was  heard  in  prayer.  "  Father  thouknow- 
est  my  heart — Thou  art  my  witness  that  1  meant — to  do — well.  Thy 
will  be  done  !"J 

Then  all  was  still.  Weeping  around  the  bed,  stood  Lacy,  Rosenberg, 
and  the  Archduke  Francis.  The  Emperor  looked  at  them  with  staring 
eyes,  but  he  recognized  them  no  longer.  Those  beautiful  eres  were 
dimmed  forever ! 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  long,  long  sigh. 

It  was  the  death:sigh  of  Joseph  the  Second  ! 

*  The  Umperor's  own  words. 

+  Joseph's  own  words     See  Hubner  II,  P.  491. 

i  Eamshorn,  page  449. 
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Joseph  died  on  the  20th  of  February,  1*7 90.  But  his  spirit  outlived  Mm,  and  sur- 
vives to  the  present  day.  His  subjects,  who  had  so  misjudged  him,  deplored  Ins 
loss,  and  felt  how  dear  he  had  been  to  them.  Now  that  he  was  dead — now"*that 
they  had  broken  his  heart,  tbey  grieved  and  wept  for  him.  Poete  sang  his  /praises 
in  elegies,  and  wrote  epitaphs  laudatory  of  him  who  may  be  considered  as  tllje  great 
martyr  of  political  and  social  enlightenment. 
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